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To His Highness 'the 

D uk e of GloucEste R. 

0 

S I R, 

A MONO all the Noble Prefages 
of Wit and Honour, there is not 
One by which Your Highness hath 
given greater Encouragement to the 
Hopes of thefe Kingdoms, than by a 
furpriling Curiofity, and impatient De¬ 
lire of Knowledge. For the Satisfying 
of fo Generous Inclinations, Your 
Highness cannot but feek an early 
Acquaintance with the Roman State. 
It mull needs pleafe Yo u, S i r, to under- 
fland the Conftitution of that People, 
before You appear the Rival of their 
a 3 Glory: 


j The Epiftle dedicatory. 

I• ''70 >;’>';* ;?• .; 

G^dry^ V. And the Jfirft - Steps to both 
thefe Attainments will be alike uneafy. 
Many Fatigues are to be undergone ere 
You furpafs them in Adiion and Con- 
fludt : And in the fame Manner, before 
.You are introduced into the inbre de¬ 
lightful Scenes of their Pblicy and 
Government, YourHighness fhould 
be firft prefented with the rougher 
P^pjfpe# . of their \ Cvftoms. a^d 'Cere¬ 
monies- .... ' - 

F o ft You ft Diredtion in fo noble 
(though iiitricate j at Path of Ancient 
Story; VotJR Highness is defired to 
accepCthis frhall Endeavour, no other- 
wife than Vdu Would a few Shadows, 
or a little Model,, to give You, Si r, 
the jfirft Notion of fome admired Pic¬ 
ture, Or fome magnificent Building. 

T Hip R Ei is one Cuftom which^ I make 
myfelf believe, Your Highness wil;l 

read 





^ad with IjnjfejartfJ&i** 

the T mi A n G;a. M |,;^ Martin 
performed by the Youth of the jfrrft 
Quafity in Rome, um|er ^bK^al^apiaih as 

V W^ s¥tV; ; arfd SrMll^ r h:s v <Srigihi 

from young ^ Ifcanius\ whotff Pfl£cd not 
fear to mention as Your Precedent,^ 
fince You have .already hoi^hr^d him 
with Your Imitation. 

I t may be expected, perhaps, that, 
out of the piany ^ I 

fhould here propofe to YchjR Highness 
fome of the moft celebrated Examples 
of Virtue great lAtxlSievements. But 

this would prove a needlefs Piece of 
Service j-fince cannot mifs Your 

Way in the Purfuit of the Firjl, while 
Your Highness goes on like the 
Trojan Prince, 

Matre Dea tnonjlrante Vi am. 

And to the Second , the ihort Advice, 
a 4 which 






*Fhe Jtpiftle Dedicatory. 

which that Hero gave his Son, will 
engage Y ou as the Higheft Motive: 

-—Teanitno repententem exempla tuorum , 
Et Pater tineas Avunculus excitet 
. , Hector. 

I am y SIR, 

Your Highness’s 

Mofi humble and 

. Mojl obedient Servant , 

Baiil Kennett. , 
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Ufefulnefs offuch a Defign as this 
SP|Sr| not being like to be called in quefiion, I 
{gLJaf am obliged no farther than to give a 
m-m§W Jhort Hiftory of what Attempts have 
hitherto been made of the fame Nature , with fome 
Account of the prefent Undertaking. 

Not to make a Catalogue of the many Traits on 
particular Subjects of Roman Antiquities, the 
Two Authors mojl in ufe for this Knowledge are 
Rofinus and Godwin ; the frjl as a full Syfiemj 
the other as an Abridgement or Compendium. We 
have nothing more complete than Rofinus taken all 
together : But he will appear very deficient in many 
Points , if compared with other learned Men, who 
have laboured in the adorning fane one Part of his 
General Subjeii. Thus, I believe, his Book of War 


has fcarce been looked into Jince the Publijhing pf 
Lipfius’j admirable Comment on Polybius. His 
Accounts of the Habits, Senate, Laws and Fu¬ 
nerals, will never be fet in Competition with the 
more accurate Pieces of Ferrarius and Rubenius, 
o/'Paulus Manutius and Kirchinan. Nottourge 
that the Names, the Money, the Private Games, 


with feveral lefi'er Topicks , are entirely omit¬ 
ted j and many more fubfiantial Cufioms but 
lightly touched . The Paralipomena of Dempfter, 

which 
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•which are added in the bejl Editions, under the Name 
of Notes on this Author, feem, for the moflPart, 
barely a Franfcript of Common Places gathered 
from the ClaJJicks and other Writers, with little 
Connediion and'therefore* f hough they ferve, now 
alid then, for a Supplement to Rofiniis, yet it is 
impofjible . they fuould be very inflruSlive. 

GodwinV Anthologia (which we ufually meet 
with in our . Schools, befdes that it wants all the 
-Advantages which we have received from the 
Learned within thefe threefeore Years, is fo f ort 
and unfatisfaSiory in Subjects of the greatef Con - 
feqaence; fo crowded with Phrafes, which are to 
be found in all our Dictionaries ; Jb fluffed with 
long PaJJ'ages of Latin .untranflatedy, has fo little 
Method, and runs fo dry and heavy, in the Reading , 
that I fancy, it is a 'general Wijh, it were ex¬ 
changed for Jbmething elfe in the fame Kind, of 
greater Ufe, and more agreeable Entertainments 

For Caritelius. de Romana Republica, fo me 
the Jefuit ferns very unhappy, that by fpending 
half his Book in giving us a long Relation of the 
Roman Wars, Battles, Deaths, See. which mojl 
Perf ns would rather learn from the Original Hif- 
torians, he has fo flraitened himfelf in the remain¬ 
ing Part , as to paf for no extraordinary Epito- 
mixer. Befdes that, he cannot fparc Room to Jet 
down one Word of Authorityfor what he fays. 

As f or Thefe Papers : fbe Ywo Eflays of the 
Rqman Learning and Education are , I think, what 
has not been before attempted in any Language; 
and on that Account will be the more eaflly par¬ 
doned, if not the better accepted in the World. The 

compcn- 
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compendious Hijlory of the Rife, PrOgrc/s, and De¬ 
cay of the State:, has; this at leaf to fay for itfelfi 
That it carries its own Credentials along with it* 
in cbhjlanf References to the ancient Writers-. I 
will not here compfe a ‘Table of Contents for the 
Second p2at,.wbich has run out into fuch a Length* 
as to make the Body of the Work ', only. I may hint 
in a Word or two, that the, many OmiffionS of Ro-» 
finds and Godwin are largely fupplied, andfedree 
any Thing material (that I know of) pajfed by A 
That, the City, with, the famous Structures of. aH 
Sorts, are deferibed from the Relations qf-Eye~wit» 
neffes, and Authors of .Credit: That the Laws 
which occur in the beJlAHaftcksi . and of 'ten prove a 
greett HinJerance to the Reader, are dtfpofed under 
proper Heads in a very convenient Manner; and the 
trueji Ac counts of their .Import, and the Time whek 
they, were made, colleSled from the: mojl approved 
Commentators, and. from the admired Treatife' if 
Manutius de Legibus Romanis : That in fame 
Subjects it . was thought proper to follow (for, the 
mojl Part) one particular Author, who had managed- 
his Province, with unhuetfal Approbatibn •, as Sigo-* 
nius in the Comitia and the Judgements : Ljpfius 
in the Art of War,, in the Glad' tors, rand in the 
Names : Kirchuian in the Funerals, -and Brere* 
wood in the Account of the Money : Thai this 
curious Remarks of Scaliger, Gafaubon, Graevins, 
Monfietir and Madame Dacier, are inferted on many 
Occafons. . Injhprt, that no Paths'or. Charge 's have 
been fpared, which might render the Attempt truly 
ferviccable to the good End for which it was de- 
figned, the Pleafure and Benefit of the Reader. 
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'7^ IneorreSinefs of the Second Edition 

wasoccafoned by the Hajle, and the Necefities, <f 
the then unfortunate Proprietor s from whom no 
Sight of the Sheets could be obtained, till the Whole 
•was fo dijhonourablyfnijhed. Yet the neceffary Al¬ 
terations and Additions, before given in, were in- 
ferted in their Places. It was and is with all 
Gratitude acknowledged, that the beft Part of this 
Affiance hath been afforded by the late Noble Col¬ 
lections of the excellent Graevius j a Catalogue of 
which is here fubjoined. The Compiler wtjhes it 
may be imputed not to Idlenefs, but to Defgn, that 
he bath borrowed only a Mite from that Treafury. 
For intending an Abridgement, not a full Body, 
he thought it alike unreafonable, either to fwell the 
Bulk above the Name and Ufe , or to forbear fich 
Improvements, as couldfcarce in Honefy be denied: 
Either to burthen the Reader for the BookfellerV 
Advantage, or, under a Pretence of eafing the 
former, to injure Both. This new Imprefion has 
not only been amended by a careful Supervifal, but 
adorned by the Beauty of the Letter, and of the ad¬ 
ditional Sculptures. But the chief Recommenda¬ 
tion of the Defgn is owing to the favourable Ac¬ 
ceptance and kinr. Encouragement of private Per- 
fons, and of Societies, ejpecially of a Royal and mof 
flourijhing Seminary, to which our Thanks can be 
returned in no better Wijhes, than that it tfiay for 
ever continue in the fame happy State, and unden, 
the like prudent Government and Direction. 


CON- 
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E S S A Y I. 

Of the Roman Learning. 



jH O E V E R corifiders tfce flrange Be¬ 
ginning of the Roman State, the Frame 
and Conrtitbtion on which it was firft 
fettled, together with the Quality of the 
original Members, will think it no Won¬ 
der that the People, in that early Age, 
fhould have a Kind of Fierccnefs, or 
rather Wildnefs in their Temper, utterly 
avcrfe to every Thing that wa9 polite and 
agreeable. This favage Difpofition by Degrees turned into a 
rigid Severity, which encouraged them to rcly/olely on the 
Force of their Native Virtue and Honour, without being be¬ 
holden to the Advantage of Art, for the Improvement of their 
Reafon, or for the Afliftance of their Courage. Hence a 
GrofTnefs of Invention pafied current with them fon-Wit, and 
Study was looked on as an unmanly Labour; efpecially while 
they found, that their exadl Difcipline and unconquered Refo- 
lution, rendered them Mailers of Nations much more knowing 
than themfclves. All this is frankly acknowledged by their own 
Authors: Liter a in homine Romano go for a Wonder with 
Tu/ly (a.) And Virgil, in a Reign when all the Civility and 
Learning of the World were tranfplanted to Rome, chufeth to 
make the Arts of Government and War the diftinguiflwng Ex¬ 
cellencies of his Countrymen j 


Rxcudent alii fpirantia mdliu: etra , 

Credo equidem : vivos ducent de marrnort vultus : 
Orabunt caufas melius ; caeliqut meatus 
t)efcribent radio, is t furgentia fsdtra dieent : 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romans, memento : 


H* 


{ a ) Dt Mu . Dter . lib. i. Di Smtilutt . 

b 2 
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Hce tibi erunt artes ; paci/que imponere tnorenty 
Parcere fubjeflis, & debellare fuperbos (a). 

Others fhal! beft ^nfpire. the mimick Brafs, 

Or out of Marble carve a living Face ; 

Plead with more Force, and trace the heavenly Roads, 
Defcribing the wide Empire of the Gods : 

The wand-ring Stars to fteady Rules confine. 

And teach expe&ing Mortals when they’ll fliine. 

Thee Heavens, brave Roman , form’d for high Command j 
Be thefe thy Arts, from thy victorious Hand. 

To make glad Nations own their Peace bieftow’d, ' - 

To (pare the Suppliant, and pull down the Proud. 

The Reafons, which Horace gives for the flow Advances of 
Poefy, will hold in every other Part of polite Learning : 

Serus enim Greeds admovit acumina chartis (b). 

. Their little Acquaintance with the fine Wits of Greece , who 
had fettled the Staple of Arts and Learning in that Cpuntryvde- 
prived them of an Opportunity to cultivate and beautify their 
Genius, which was formed by Nature capable of the higheft 
•Attainments. Some Kind of Poetrv, indeed, they had in their 
rollick Times ; but then the Verfes were fuch rude doggrel 
Stuff, as old Ennius deferibes : 

- Sgreaiis Fautti vatefque caneban't , 

Spienm tieque Meifarum fcopulos quifquam fuperarat, 

Ntc diets Jludiofus erat. 

Cicero is inclined to think, that the old Romans might pro¬ 
bably have gained fomc little Knowledge in Philolophy from 
the InftruCiions of Pythagoras , the famous Author of the Italick 
Sc£t. who flouriflied in Italy about the fame Time as the Tar- 
quins were expelled the City. But the ancient Cuftom of Sing¬ 
ing to the Flute the Praifes of famous Men at great Entertain¬ 
ments, is the only Relick he can find of this Do&rine which 
was delivered in Poetical Numbers (c). 

Their Intcrcouric with Greece began upon their Undertaking 
the Defence of that Country, again!! Philip of Mace don , who 
had a Defign on its Liberty, about the Year of Rome 555 ; 


(a) eXatiJ. 6. {h, Lib. z. Epift. I. (r) Cicero Tup. S^uerjl. lib. 

when. 
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when, according to their ufual.Pfa&ice, u nder .the Name: of 
Deliverers, they made themfelves rather the Matters of. that 
People. And. then 

Gracia capta ferum viSiarem cep it, £$T artes. 

Intulit agrejii Ratio (a). - 

The greatett Number of eminent Poets, efpecially Dramatick 
Writers, flourifhed between the End of the Firft and the Third 
Punic Wars ; or from the Year of the City 512 to 607. The , 
moft considerable were Livius Andronicus , Navius, Ennius, 
Pacuvius, Accius , Cacilius , Plautus, Afranius, Terence, and 
Lucilius. And therefore Horace means only the firft Punic War, 
when he fays, 

Et pojl Punica bella quietus, quarere egepit, 

Quid Sophocles, (A Thefp'ts, (A MJchylus utile ferrent: 

Tentavit qudque, rem ft dign'e vet tere pojet (t). 

The Studies of Philofophy and Rhetoric never made any tole- 
table Progrefs before the Arrival of the Achaians , who in the. 
Year of Pome 586, or 587, to the Number of a Thoufand or 
more, were fent for out of their own Country, where they had 
Ihown themfelves difaffedted to the" Romans, and were difperled 
in feveral Parts of Italy., Among thefe was the famous Polybius, 
the Megalopolitan , whofe great Parrs and Learning not only 
gained him the entire Friendlhip of Scipio jEmilianus ana 
Lalius , two of the greatett Romans in that Age, but procured 
too the Releafe of all hjs Countrymen that remained after fome 
Years Exile. 

Moft of that Company, though not equal to Polybius, yet 
being the principal Members of the chief Cities in Greece , 
brought away a great Shares of the Politenefs and refined Arts 
of that Country : And being now reduced to a State of Ejfc, 
which took from them all Thoughts of Publick Action, they 
applied themfelves wholly to the Purfuit of Letters, as well to. 
divert the fad Reflexions of their Banilhmcnc, as to improve 
and cultivate their Minds ‘(f). 

In a few Years their Examples and Inftrudlions had wrought 
fucli a ftrange Converfion in the Roman Youth, that the Senate, 
fearing left the ancient Difciplinc lhould by this Means be cor¬ 
rupted, and the Minds of the People foftened and enervated by. 
Study, confulted how to put a Stop to this Vein of Politenefs, 


(a) Lib. a. Epirt. (i) 11,id. (r) Caujabm, Qnno/. ad fdyt. V Commit, 
ad Hjiiton. de Granina’. 
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fa contrary to the rough and warlike Difpofitionsof their 
Anceftors. To this Purpofe we meet with a Decree bearing 
Date in , the Confulfhip of G Fannius Strabo and M. Valerius 
MfJJala, A. U. C. 392 i by which it appears, that, whereat 
Marcus Pomponius the Praetor had trjade a. Report to the Senate 
about the Philosophers and Rhetqrifians, the Fathers did hereby 
order the jaid Praetor to take Cognizance of the Btjlncfs, and to : 
faffir no fuch Men in Rome (a). 

The eager Pa,'lion for Reaming, which this Prohibition had in 
fbme Mealure allayed, broke out with greater Heat and Force 
about fixteen Yeats aftpr, upon this famous ipccafiun, as the 
Story may be made up of feveral Authors ( b ). 

The Athenians haying plundered Orejsus, a City of Boeotia , the 
Inhabitants rpaJe their Complaint at Rome\ the Romans refer- 
rniK the' Cafe to the Judgment of the Sieyorians t a Mulct of 500 
Talents was imputed on the Athenian State. Upon this Account 
it was refolded, that Commitfioners fbnuld be fent to the Roman 
Senate, to procure a Mitigation of the Fine. The Perlbns pitched 
on for the Service were Car wades the Acadcmick, Diogenes, the 
Steich, and Critoluus the Peripatctick. About the Time of their, 
Coming, Authors are very little agreed ; but Petavius and Ca~ 
faubon fix it in the Six Hundred and Third Year after the 
Building of Rome. Moft of the fludious Youths immediately 
waited on the old Gentlemen at their Arrival, and heard them 
difenerfe frequently with Admiration. It happened too, that 
they had each of them a different Way in their Harangues j for 
the Eloquence of Carneades was violent and rapid, Critolaus’s 
neat and linooth, (hat of Diogenes modeft and fiber. Carneades 
pne Day helcia full and accuiate Difpi^taiinn concerning Juiticc j 
the iivxt Day he icfim-d all that he had laid before by a Train 
of contrary Arguments, and quite took away the Virtue that 
he leaned fo firmly to have cffablifhcd. This he did to (hew his 
Faculty of confuting all Manner of pofitive Aflertions; for he wag 
the F'qundpr of (he Second Atatiefnj, a Sedt which denied that any 
Thiqg was to be perceived or underftood in the VVorld, and ly 
introduced an univerfal Sufpenfion of A(1ent. It fo.on flew about 
the City that a Certain Grattan, (by whom they meant Carneades) 
carry ing all before him, had' imprefed In f!range a Love upon the 
young Men, that, quitting all'thyir Pic a ly res and, Paftimcs, they 
jtm mail, as it Were, aftei Pbdofophy. 'I'lus to the Geneta-f 


(a") Suss oft. <ifC.hr. G. animat. c.ip, t. A C ilf *i!». »^. ertp. n, (A) Flut, 
L'tkt major. yJ, C rt. l.b. 7. CJjp. 14. AZtitUi, Sat. I, u»;>, x$. 
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lity of People was a very pleafant Sight, and they 'rejoiced ex¬ 
tremely to find their Sons welcome the Greecian Literature in fo 
kind a.Manner. But old Cato the Cenfor took it much to Heart, 
fearing left the Youth, being diverted by fuch Entertainments, 
fhould prefer the Glory of Speaking to that of A&ing. So that, ' 
the Fame of the Philofopkers incrcafmg every Day, he refolved 
to fend theig packing as foon as poffible. With this Defign, 
coming into the Senate, heaccufed the Magiftrates for not giving 
the Ambaftadors a fpeedier Difpatch; they being Perfons who 
could eafily perfuade the People to what they pleafed. He ad- 
vifed therefore, that in all Hafte fomething fhould be concluded 
on, that, being fent Home to their own Schools, they might de¬ 
claim to the Greecian Children, and the Roman Youth might be 
obedient to their own Laws and Governors, as Formerly. 

The fame grave Difciplinarian, to fright his Son from any 
Thing of the Gracious* ufed to pronounce, like the Voice of an 
Oracle, in an harfher and louder Tone than, ordinary. That the 
Romans would certainly be defiroyed* when they began once to be in- 
fe£ied with Greek. But it is very likely that he afterwards 
altered his Mind; fince his learning Greek■ in his old A^e is 
a known Story, and depends on good Authority (a). The 
Lord Bacon fays. It was a "Judgment upon him far bis forme* 
Blafphcmies (b). 

, The Ambaftadors, upon the Motion of Cato* had a. quick 
Difmiflton, but left fo happy an Inclination in the young. Gen-, 
tlemen to Philofophy and good Letters, that they grew every 
Day more enamoured of Study; and fhowed as much Diligence 
in their Purfuits of Knowledge as they had ever done in their; 
Applications to War. 

In the Year of the City 608 or 609, Greece* which had hitherto, 
retained fome Shadow of Liberty^ though it had been a long while 
at the Romans Command, was, upon fome flight Occafioit, en¬ 
tered with an Army under f. Mummius , and reduced to the. 
common State of the other conquered Nations. This Exploit 
happening in the very fame Year that Carthage was deftroyed by. 
P. Scipio Mmilianus , it will be very pleafant to obferve the dif¬ 
ferent Genius of the two Commanders, who had the Honour of 
thefe Aichicvcmcnts j and to feu how Politenefs and the ancient 
Simplicity were now at Strife in Rome. JHut/nnius was fo far 
V.nfk lied ii> the curious Inventions o( Ar^, that after the taking 
pjf Corinth* whf ij a great Number o^ admirable Pictures and 

(a) Cicero Acailrm. ». lie Sritcfl. S%ilinrilitw. htjl, lib, lx. cap. 11. {/>) AJ- 

vaavcnuiit of Lulling, Bceh l. 

b 4 Statues^ 
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Statues, by the b'eft Matters, came into his Hands, he told the 
Servants that were to carry, them into Italy , If they lojlany by the 
Way, they Jhduld certainly find him new ones in their room {a). 

Scipio, on the other Hand, to the Courage and Virtue of an¬ 
cient Heroes, had joined a profound Knowledge of the Sciences, 
with lall the Graces and Ornaments of Wit. His Patronage 
was courted by every one that made any Figure in Learning. 
fianatius, whom Tully calls the Prince of the Stoicks , and the 
incomparable Hiftorian Polybius , were his Bofom Friends,, the 
A flitters of his Studies at Home, and the conftant Companions 
of his Expeditions (A.) To which may be added the Remark 
of a very great Man, That he pafjed thefoft Hours of his Life in 
the Converfation of Terence, and was thought to have a Part in 
the Compofition of his Comedies, (c). 

The’higheft Pitch of the Roman Grandeur, in the Time of 
the Commonwealth, is thought to have been concluded before the 
final Reduction of Carthage and of Greece (d) ; and the common 
Reafon afligned for its Decay, is, that Athens, being now become 
the Mart of the World for Wit and Breeding, imported the Arts 
of Debauchery among her more noble Productions, to Rome j 
and maintained their Luxury, as well as their Studies and Con- 
verfatior.s, at her Charge. But, however their ancient Prowefs 
might decline, it is certain the Conqueft of the great Empire 
of Science was now carried on more vigoroufly than ever. The 
Tide of Learning and Humanity ran every Day with greater 
Force, and, after the famous Cato, fcarce met with any to oppofe 
it. Between this Period and the Death of Sylla (fcarce Seventy 
Years) the moft renowned Orators, Craffus and Antony, ruled 
t!ie Forttm, who were fuccecded by Sul'piaus, Cotta, Hortenjius , 
and other great Names recorded by Tully in hisBr«/»r. At the 
fame Timr, the two Scesvolec, the Augur and the Pontiff, ad¬ 
vanced Civil Law to its full Perfection. And Lucretius, (who 
wrote about the Time of the Jttgurthine War) as he excelled 
even the Grecian Difciplcs of Epicurus, in explaining and defend¬ 
ing his DoCtrine, fo he direCts us where to begin, in fixing the 
Height and Purity of the Roman Poefy and Style (e), Philofo- 
pheis were now in univerfal Honour and Rcqueft, being invited 
from all Parts for the Education and IuttruCtion of young No-- 
blemcn, and for Advice and Aflittance of the greatett Miniftcrs 


(-0 Veil. Pxitcrc, lib. j. cap. ,3. (A) lb. (<r) Sir Will. Temple', Mifcell. 

P. a. Kfl'jy 4. (d) Con ft ten, Clrtoihg, ad Peljt, (e) Sir Will. Temple’s 

Mi/et/l. P.2. Liljy I. 

of 
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of State. And, what is mod furprizing, Arts and Civiljty were 
rather encouraged than frighted away by the Wars, and ’the'i 
Mufes, like their Patronefs Minerva , had very often their Refi- 
dence in the Camp. Sylla himfelf wrote two and twenty Books 
of Memoirs (a), and contributed in an extraordinary Manner 
to the Advancement of Knowledge, by tranfporting to Rome 
the famous Library of Apellicon the Peripatetick, .in which were 
moft of Ariftotle’s and Tbedpbrajlus ’s Works, which had been 
long unknown to the greateft Part of their Followers (£). 

Sylla ’s Rival, Marius , was the only Man of Note, in that 
Age, who retained the old Sournefs and unpolifhed Manner,of 
the firft Romans. He indeed would never ftudy Greek , nor fijf- 
fer that Language to be ufed in any Matters of Confequence ; 
as thinking it ridiculous' to beitow Time in that Learning, the 
Teachers whereof were little better than Slaves (e). 

But then Lucullus, who fucceeded Sylla in the Military Glory, 
as to Matters of Learning, was much his Superior. In his 
Youth he had fo abfolute a Command of the Two only Tongues 
then in Requeft, that, upon a Project of compiling an Hiftory, he 
fairly took his Chance, whether he fhould write in Greek or La¬ 
tin, in Profe or Verfe. And after all his Feats of Arms in the 
Mithridatick War, when he was deprived of his Command by 
the prevailing Faction of Pompey, the great Employment of his 
Privacy and Retreat was the promoting of Knowledge. With 
this Defign he built a Library, furnifhed it with a vaft Num¬ 
ber of Books fairly tranfcribed, and made it free to all Comers. 
The Walks and Schools, which he raifed near the Library, were 
always full of Grecians , who, retiring thither from Bufiriefs, di¬ 
verted one another with Conferences and Debates, in the fame 
Manner as was ufed in their own Country j making Advantage 
of friendly Converfation toward the Improvement of their Un- 
derftandings. Lucullus himfelf often ftudied there, fometimes 
difputing with the learned Men, and fometimes giving his Ad¬ 
vice in Matters of State, to^ thofe that defired it; though he 
meddled with no publick Bufinefs in Perfon. He was very well 
verfed in all the Se&s of Philofophy, but adhered clofely to the 
old Academy, whereas his Friend Cicero war a great Stickler for 
the new. Hence it is that we find the latter Book of the Aca - 
demick Quejiions Lucullus ; where that great'Man is 

brought in defending the Opinions of his Sedt (d). 


(•) Plutanbut i n Sylla. (i) Ibid, Sc Stroke, lib, *3. tc) Pktarciut in Marks. 
(</) Plutorcbut in Lutulle, 
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The whole Majefty of Language and Height of Eloquence, 
fbone our, as it were, all at once, in Tuliy ; Co that Paterculus. 
has well obferved, Deledlari ante eum paucijjimis, tnirar't vero ne- 
tninem pofis, niji out ab iilo vifum, aut qui ilium viderit (a). 

Perhaps the fame Remark will hold good in his Philofophy j 
or, at leaft, with Refpecft to his Prfdeceflors, the latter Study 
will yield him an equal Praife with the former. For to handle 
this Subject in Latin Profe was purely a new Province rderved 
for his. Management, and left untouched till that Time by the 
Learned. Thus much he lets us know in feveral Parts of his 
Works, particularly in his Poem to the 7 'ufcan Queftions ; 
where at the fame Time he gives us a fhort Account of the Pro- 
grefs and Advancer of Arts among the Romans, infinitely worth 
the tranfcribing t Meum fempcrjudicium fuit, &c. It was always 
my Opinion, fays he. That either our Countrymen have been more 
happy in their Inventions of every Kind, than the Greeks ; or, That 
they have made a vajl Improvement in whatever they borrowed from 
that Nation , and thought worth their while to polijh and refine. For 
as to the Conduft.ef Life, and the Rules of Breeding and Behaviour , 

. together with the Management of Family Concerns, we, art Majltrs 
of more ExaSlneJs, and have a r muck gentefier Air. If we afcend to . 
the Governing and Regulating, of publish Spirits, our Ancejlors may 
jujlly claim the Preference in this Pa fit <tf IFifclom, on Account of 
their admirable Laws and Injlitutions. In military Affairs we have 
made a mart confiderable Advance than any before us,, which if awing 
no lefs to our Di/cipline, than ta our tic?dye Bravery. 

It is true, Greece has always had tjie Renown, beyond us for 
their Attainments in every Part cf Learning., and it, was. an eajy 
Matter to conquer, when they met with tp Oppofiticp.. Poetry, 
the moji ancient Sort of IVriting, bad- but, 4 U>te Reception among 
us : For Livius Andronictis prefented his fir/i. Firuuiatick Piece 
5 JO (it fhould be 514) Tears after the Building, of Rome, in the. 
Confullhip of C. Claudius, Son to Appius CVvus, and Mj. Tu- 
ditanus, a Year before the Birth cf Ennius, who is $>en(cu: tp PJpu- 
tus and Naavius. 

As he goes on, he attributes the flow Progrcls of Poefy to. 
the Want of due Reward and Encouragement, and tells us, that, 
in a publick Oration of Cato’s, it was objetffed as a Reproach to. 
Manus Nobilior, that he had cartied the Poet Ennius with hin\ 
into AStoliu, when he went to refide there as Governor: That 


the IQ 


(,4) tuft. lib. I. 
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there was no Part of the Mathematics (which the Greeeiau 
eftecmed fo honourable a Study) of Ufe in Rome, but the bare' 
Practice of Meafuring, and calling Accompts. For Oratory, he 
obferves, that the Romans embraced this very foon, but at firft 
without the Advantages of a learned Inilitution j which were 
afterwards added with io much Succcfs, as to fet them on equal 
Terms with the mod eloquent Matters of Greece: But that 
Philofophy had lain neglefted till that Time, and had met with 
no eminent Author to adorn it in the Latin Tongue. This 
therefore he profefleth to undertake as his proper Office ; and, 
how happily he fucceeded in the Attempt, his Wotks on that 
Subjedt will be a lading Argument. 

If we compare Tully with his Friend Atticus, we find them 
both together anfwering the two excellent Ends of Philofophy, 
the Service of thePubiick, and the private Eafe and Tranquillity 
of an inodenfive Life : The former directed all his Studies to 
Aftion, in the Defence of the Commonwealth, and the Op- 
pofm^ all Defigns on its Liberty: The latter, by never enter¬ 
ing the Scene of fiufinefs, made himfelf equally honoured and 
courted by all Parties, from Sylla to Augujius Ceefar. The one 1 

t allied to himfelf more Glory, the other more hearty Love and 
ifteem ; and I believe mod Perfons would be inclined to follow 
Attieus, and to commend Cicert. 

Crajfus, Pompey, Antony , Co:far, Cato and Brutus, who made 
fuch a Noife in the World, almoft all at the fame Time, were 
the mod refined Scholars of their Age. The three firft in¬ 
deed confined themfelves to the Practice of Eloquence, till 
they were wholly diverted by the Profeflion of Arms. But the 
three lad, as they outfhone the former in Oratory, fo they had 
made much greater Advances in the other Parts of human 
Learning. Poeiry and Philofophy were the Diverfion of 
Ccefar’s Icifure Hours ; and his Hiftory will be the Model of 
good Language, and long as himfelf is the Example of great 
Achievements. 

The whole Conduct of Cato's Life fhows him a greater Stohk 
than the moft rigid Profeflors of that Seed} or, however they 
might equal him in Knowledge, it is certain he fhamed them 
in Practice. 

Brutus had been a Hearer of all the Se&s of Philofophen, 
and 'made fome Proficiency in every one. When a Soldier 
tinder Pompey , in the Civil Wars, all the Time that he was in 
the CampJ except what he fpent in the General’s Company, 
he employed' in Reading and Study, And the very. Day before 
’ ' ' the 
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the decifive Battle at Pharfalia, though it was.theji.the Middle 
of Summer, and the Camp under many Injconveniencies, and he 
himfelf extremely harrafled and out of Orfler ; yet. while others 
were either laid down to deep, or taken up with Apprehenlions 
about the Iflue . of the Fight, he (pent all his Time, till the 
Evening, in writing the Epitome of Polybius (a). 

It is univerfally known, that the Raman Literature, as well 
aa Empire, was in its higheft Alcendant under Augujius. All 
the Delicate Fruits, tranfplanted from Greece, were now in their 
Bloflbrn, being cherifhed by the Calmnefs of the Seafon, and 
cultivated by the Hand of an Emperor. 

I have often wondered that Alacenas Ihould all along carry 
away the foie Honour of encouraging the Wit and Knowledge 
of this Reign j when it feeins probable that he a£ted’only in 
Imitation of his Matter ; as the Humours of Princes commonly 
determine the Inclination of their Favourites. The quite con¬ 
trary happened to the other great Minitter Agrippa-, the Glory 
of his Exploits was referred to. the Emperor, whilft the Empe¬ 
ror’s Bounty advanced Macenat’s Etteem. And, indeed, the 
Celebration , of Augujius'z Triumphs and the Panegyricks on 
his Piety were fufttcient to fet him out in the moft taking Co¬ 
lours: But, had Mescenas been denied the fhining Character of 
a Patron, he might have rolled on in Silence among Epicurus's 
Herd, atid we (hould (carcc have feen him drawn by the Poets 
Hands, unlefs in the lame Potture as SiJcnus : 

Inftotum he ftcr no venas, ut Jem per, hiccbo ; 

Scrta procul capiti tantum delapfa jacebant, 

Et gravis attrita pendebat cantbarus anfa {b). 

Bur, whichever of the two was the nobler Patron, Augn/lut. 
mult be acknowledged to have been the greatett Scholar. And, 
for Proof, we need go no farther than Suetonius, whe has (pent 
no Ids than fix Chapters on the Learning of this Emperor, His 
prodigious Induftry in the Study of Eloquence and liberal Arts ; 
his Labour in compofing every 'Filing that he fpoke in Publick, 
though he had a very good Faculty at extempore Harangues ; his 
polite and clear Style; his nccuiatc Knowledge of the Greccian 
Literature, by the Aflittancc of their heft Matters of Rhctorick 
and Philolbphy ; the Thirteenth Book of the Hiftory of his 


(«) Plutanb , in Brut, 


(b) Virgil , Eclog. 6, 


own 
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own Life; his Exhortation -toPbilofophy, with fcveral other 
Works in Profe-, his Book of Hexameters, and another of Epi¬ 
grams, all confidered together, ntUfeequal him with the mod 
learned Princes in Story. . 

Being thus arrived at the higheft Point oT the Reman Attain* 
ments, it cannot be unpleafant ’to look'about us, and to take a 
Ihort Survey of the Productions in every Kind- Eloquence in¬ 
deed will-appear at fome Diftafice, rather |n the Augujlan Age, 
than in Augujlus’s Reign, ending in Cicero , at the Diflolution 
of the Commonwealth. Not that his Death was properly the 
Ruin of his Profeflion ; for the Philofophe.r might have lived 
much longer ; and yet the Orator have been gone, when once 
the ancient Liberty was taken away, which infpired him with 
all his lofty Thoughts, and was the very Soul of„ his Harangues. 
But then the Bounds of Hiftory and Poefy were fixed under the 
Emperor’s Prote&ion, by Livy, Pirgil and Horace. And, if we 
defire a View of Philofophy, the two Poets will account for that 
as well as .for their own Province. 

I think none.will deny Horace the Elbgy given him by a cele¬ 
brated Writer, "That he was the girc'atcjl Majler of Life , and of true 
Senfe in the Conduft of it (a). Elpecially fince the Author of 
that Judgment is one of thole whom (had he lived then) Horace 
himlelf would have willingly, chofe for his Judge ; and it\fertiul 
in that (hart Catalogue of Men of Wit and Honour, whom lie 
defired Khould approve his Labours (i). , t 

Whether or no the common Saying be true, that, if alt Arfs 
and Sciences were loft, they might bd found in Virgil, it is plain 
he dived very deep into the Myfteries of natural Science,i which 
he fets forth in ali its Ornaments, in fevera! Parts of his fublinje 
Work. And in that admirable Place of his fccond Georgic , 
when he exprefleth, in a Sort of Tran (port, his Inclinations to 
Poefy, he-teems to dired its whole End towards the Specula¬ 
tions of the Philofophers, amTto make the Mules Hand-maids 
to Nature : 

Me verb prim um dulcet ante omnia Mufv, 

£>uarutn facra J'cro ingenti pcrculfus amove., 

Accipiant ; cailique vias & Jidera mott/hcnl, 

Defeflus Solis varies , Lunceque labores : 


(*) Sir mil.Ttwpl,'t MtjtcUan, P. a. Efliy a, («) Book 1, Sot. 10. 

Uride 
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Untie tremor terris : qua m thaHa ait a tuniefcant 
Obicibut ruptis , rurjufque , in feipfd rejidant ; 

Quid tantunt OccanoAroperent ft fingere foies 
Hybemt : vel quee tfidis mora noSiibus Objht, 

For me, the fir ft Defire which does earttroul 
All the inferior Wheels that move my Soul) 

Is, that the Mufe me her High-prieft would make} 

Into her Holy Scenes of Myftery take. 

And open there, to my Mind’s purged Eye, 

Thofe Wonders which to Senle the Gods deny ; 

How in the Moon fuch Change of Shapes is found : 

The Moon, the changing World’s eternal Bound : 

What fhakes the (olid Earth: What ftrong Difeafe 
Dares trouble the far Center’s ancient Eafe : 

What makes the Sea retreat, aud what advance) 

Varieties too regular for Chance : 

What drives the Chariot on of Winter’s Light, 

And flops the lazy Waggon of the Night. 

Mr. Couilejp. 

After Augujius , the Roman Mufes, as well as the Eagles, 
Hooped from their former Height; and perhaps one of thefe 
Misfortunes might be a neceflary Confequencc of the other. 
I am very forry when I firtd either of them attributed to the 
Change of Government, and the Settlement of the Monarchy : 
For, had the Maxims and the Example of Augujius been pur- 
fued by his Succeflors, the Empire, in all Probability, might 
have been much more glorious than the Commonwealth. But 
while a new Scheme of Politicks was introduced by Tiberius, 
and the Ceefars began to ait what the Tarquins would have 
been afhamcd of, the Learning might very well be corrupted, 
together with the Manners and the Difcipline, and all beyond 
any Hopes of a Recovery. 

It cannot be denied, that fome of the worft Princes were 
the moft paflionate Affeilers of Learning, particularly Tiberius, 
Claudius , and Nero: But this rather deterred other Men from 
fuch Attempts, than encouraged them in their Purfuits ; while 
an applauded Scholar was as much envied, as a fortunate 
Commander; and a Rival in W it accounted as dangerous 
as a Contender for the Empire ; the firft being certainly the 
more hard Combatant, who dared challenge his Mailers at 
their own Weapons. 


Whatever 
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Whatever Eflays were made to recover the languUhing Art 
under Vefjpafidn, Titus , and Domitian (for this laft too ttm 
an Encourager of Poefy,.though he banifted the Phkofophere) 
fcaroe fervea to any better Purpofe, than to demonAr'ate ^he 
poor Succefs' of Study and Application, while‘the ancient Genius 
was warning. • 

In the me next Reigns immediately following DomitUm, 
Learning fcems to have-enjoyed a Sort b£ lucid Interval; ahd 
the baniflied Favourite was again admitted to the Court, being 
highly countenanced'and applauded by the beft Set of Princes 
Rome ever faw- 

Not to enquire after the Productions of theother Reigns, the 
ufeful Labours of Tacitus*,,Suetonius, and Pliny Junitr, will 
make the Government of Trajan more famous than all his Feats 
of Armsl If they are.lei's, happy in their Language than the 
Ancients, in other R'efpcCts, perhaps, they have overmatched 
them ; the Hiftorians in the Delicacy of their Politicks, and 
the iincere Truth of their Relations; and the Orator in his 
Wit and good Senfe. IF we add to thefe Plutarch , who wrote 
moft of his Works in Rome , and was honoured by Trajan with 
the ConfuKhip; and Quintilian, who flourilhed a very little 
Time before, they may pals for the Twilight of ( Learning 
after the Sun-fet of the Augujlan Age, or rather be refembled 
to a glimmering Taper, which cafts a. double Light when it is 
juft on the Point of expiring. 

It is an Obfervation of Sir William Temple , That all the 
Latin Books, which we have ‘till the End of Trajan , and all the 
Greek ’till the End of Marcus Antoninus, have true and very ejli- 
mable Value ; but that all, written fuice that Time, owe their 
Price purely to our Curiofity, and not their own Worth and 
Excellence. 

But the Purity of the Tongue was long before corrupted, 
and ended, in Sir William Temple' a Judgment, with Velleius 
Paterculus under Tiberius. The Reafon he aflxgns for this De¬ 
cay is the ftrange Relbrt of the ruder Nations to Rom* , after 
the Conqueft of their own Country. 

Thus the Gauls and Germans flocked in Multitudes both to 
the Army and the City, after the Reducing of thofe Parts by 
Julius Ceefar, Augujius, and Tiberius; as many Spaniards ana 
Syrians had done before, on the like Account: But the greateft 
Confluence of Foreigners followed upon the Victories of Trajan 
in the Eaji, and his Ettablifhment of the three new Provinces, 
Armenia, AJJyria, and Mefopotamia. And, though Adrian vo¬ 
luntarily 
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kntafily relinqutfhed thefe new Acquilitions, yet Ae" prodi¬ 
gious Swarms of the Natives, who had waited on his Pre- 
t deceflors Triumphs, were ftill obliged .to live in Rome, in the 
. Conditionof Slaves. 

.The greateH Part of the fuceecdiog Princes, who found it fo 
hard an Enterprize to defend their own Territories, had little 
.• Leifure or Concern to'guard thePofleliions of the Mufes. 'And 
^therefore Claudian, in thofe Verfes. of his Pancgyrick on Stilico, 

' Htnc prifcte ndeunt aries, fclictbus tride 

Ingeniis aperitur iter, dcfpcdia'que Mufa .. 

Colla levant ; 

is guilty of a great Piece of Flattery, in making that Minifler 
the Reftorer of phlite Studies, when it is plain, that in his 
Time (under Honorius) were the laft Smugglings of the Roman 
State. 

The Goths' and Vandals, who foon carried all before them, 
might eaiiiy fright Learning and Sciences off the Stage, firice 
they Were already fo much but of\Countenance and thus 
render the Conquerors of the Univerfe as rough and illiterate 
as their'firft Progenitors. 

In this Manner‘the Inundations of thcfe barbarous People 
proved equally fatal to Arts and Empire; and Rome hcrfclf, 
when fhe ceafed to be the Miftrefs of the Wotld, in a little 
Time quite forgot to fpcak Latin . 
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Of the Roman Education\ 


n^fSSl^gk T >s > n obvious Remark, that (he ftrongeft Body 
owes its Vigour, in a great Meafure, to the very 
fcn I Q Milk it received in its Infancy, and to the firft 
^gfjtgdggS Knitting of the Joints: That the mod {lately 
f p3S6«c Trees, and the faired Herbs and Flowers, are be¬ 
holden for their Shade and Beauty to the Hand that full fixed 
them in an agreeable Soil: An Advantage, which, if they 
happen to . want, they feldom fail to degenerate into Wildnefs, 
and. to aflame a Nature quite different from their proper Specie*. 
Every one knows how to apply the fame Obfervetion to Morals, 
who has the Senfe to difeover it tn Naturals. Hence the moll 
renowned People, in Story, are thofe whofe Lawgivers thought 
it their noblefl and moll important Work to preferibe Rules for 
the early Inflitution of Youth. On this Bafts Lycurgut founded 
the glorious Difcipline of the Spartans, which continued for 
five hundred Years, without any confidcrable Violation. The 
Indian Brachmans had a Strain beyond all the TPit of Greece, 
beginning their Care of Mankind even before their Birth, anti 
employing much Thought and Diligence about the Diet and Enter¬ 
tainment of their breeding IVomen j fo at to furnijh them with 

S int imaginations , to compofe their Minds and their Sleep 
the btjl Temper, during the Time that they carried their 
Burthen (a). 

Plutarch feverely reprehends the Conduft of Numa, thgt, in, 
his Settlement of the Roman State, he did not in the firft Place 
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provide and conftitute Rules for the Education of Children} 
and makes the Remitfhefs in this early Difcipline the chief 
Caufe of the feditious and turbulent Temper of that People, 
and what contributed highly to the Ruiri of the Common- 
'wealth (a). Thus much indeed fee ms to be agreed on by the 
latter Hiftorians, That, in the loofer Times of the Empire, the 
ihameful Negligence of Parents and Inftruttors, with its necef* 
fary Confequence, the Corruption and Decay of Morality and 
good Letters, ftruck a very great Blow towards the Diflblving' 
of that glorious Fabrick. But in the rifing Ages of Rome , while 
their primitive Integrity and Virtue flour ilhed with their Arms 
and Command, the Training up of Youth was looked on as a 
mod Sacred Duty; and they thought them/elves in the highelf 
Manner obliged to leave fit Succeflors to the Empire of the 
World. So that, upon afhort Survey of the whole Method of 
Difcipline from the Birth to the Entrance on public Bufinefs, 
they will appear fo far to have exceeded the, Wifdom and Care 
of other Nations, as to contend for this Glory, even with’the 
ancient Spartans, whom Plutarch has magnified ,fo much beyond 
them : Efpecially if we agree with a great Judge, That the 
Taking no Care about the Learning, but only about the Lives 
and Manners of Children, may be juftly thought a Defe<£t in 
Lycutgus' s Inflitudon (/>). 

Quintilian (or Tacitus) in the Dialogue de Orateribus, gives 
an excellent ■ Account of the old Way of breeding Children, 
and feis it off with great Advantage, by comparing it with the 
Modern: 

“ As foon as the Child was born, he was not given in Charge 
44 to an hired Nurfe, to live with her in fome pitiful Hole that 
“ ferved her for Lodgings, but was brought up in the Lap and 
“ Bofom of the Mother, who reckoned it among her chief 
“ Commendations, to keep the Houfe, and to attend on the 
“ Children. Some ancient Matron was pitched on out of the 
»• Neighbours, whole Life and Manners rendered her worthy 

of that Office, to whofe Care the Children .of every Family 
41 were committed; before whom it was reckoned die mod 
44 heinous Thing in the World, to fpcak an ill Word, or to do 
44 an ill A&ion, Nor had fhe an Eye only on their Inftrudtion, 

44 and the Bufinefs that they were to follow, but with an equal 
“ Modelly and Gravity, fhe regulated their very Divertifements 


(•) Plutarib. Cntnjmr, of wo and /•>•<«>&'. (4} Aic'.lufliop T./! tJ/Ht’t ■ 
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H arid Recreations. Thus Cornelia, Aurelia, and Attic*, -Mo- 
** ihefs to the Gracchi , Julius Cafo*,' and Auguftosi, are repoit&i 
to have undertaken the Office of <5ovfernefles, and to hi\US 
** employed themfelves in the Education ofNoblemens Chit- 
“ dren. The Stri&nefs and Severity of fuch an Inftitution ha8 
“ this very good Defign, I'bat the Mind being thus preferveti 
“ in its primitive Innocence and Integrity, and not debauched 
“ by ill Cuftom or ill Example, might apply itfelf with the 
“ greareft Willingnefs to liberal Arts, and embrace them with 
“ all its Powers and Faculties: That, whether it was particu- 
“ larly inclined either to the Profeflion of Arms, or to the Un- 
“ derftanding of the Law, or to the Practice of Eloquence; it 
“ might make that its only Bufinefs, and'greedily drink in the 
“ whole Knowledge of the favourite Study. 

“ But now the young Infant is given in Charge to fome poor 
«* Grtccian Wench, and one of two of the Serving-men, per* 
“ haps, are joined in the Commiffion; generally the meaneft 
“ and moft ill-bred of the whole Pack, and fuch as are bnfit 
“ for any ferious Bufinefs. From the Stories and Tattle of fuch 
« fine Companions, the foft and flexible Nature muff take its 
“ firft Impreflion and Bent. Over the'whole Family there is 
“ not the leaft Care taken of what is- faid or done before the 
“ Child ; while the very Parents, irrftead of inuring their dear 
« little Ones to Virtue dnd Modefty, accuftom them, on the 
“ quite Contrary, to Licentioufnels and Wantonncfs, the na- 
“ tural Refult of which is a fettled Impudence, and q Con- 
“ tempt of thofe very Parents, and every body elfe.” 

Thus although the Care and Ihftrudtion of Youth, among 
the old Romans., had been provided for by the Publick Laws, as 
in the S]>artan State, yet the voluntary Diligence of Parents 
would have made all fuch Regulations fuperfluous. 

Among the Domeftic Cares, it will not be from the Purpofc 
to take particular Notice of one, which required little Trouble 
or Difficulty, and yet proved as beneficial and fcrviceable as any 
other Inflitution : I mean the ufmg Children to fpeak the Lan¬ 
guage purely at firft, by letting them hear nothing but the trueft 
and moft proper Phrafe. By this only Advantage feveral Per- 
fons arrived at the ordinary Repute in the Forum, who were fo 
unhappy as to want many other Qualifications. 

Tully fays, that the Gracchi were educated, non tarn in grrnio 
quiim in fermone Matris: And he reports of C. Curio , who was. 
reckoned the third Orator of his Time, that he underftood no 
Poet, had read no Books of Eloquence, had made ho Hilton, al 
c 2 Col- 
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Colledions, and bad no Knowledge of the Publick or Private 
Part of the Law. The only Thing which gained him his Ap- 

f laufe was a clean, fhining Phrmfe, and a fudden Quicknefs and 
luency of Expreflion. This he got purely by the Benefit of his 
Private Education, being ufed to fuch a eorred and polilhed 
Way of fpeaking in the Houfe where he was brought up (a). 

For Mailers, in the fir ft Place, they had the Littratores , or 
rfctfiftartrcu, who taught the Children to read and write: To 
thefe they were committed about the Age of Six or Seven 
Years ( b). Being come from under'their Care, they were lent 
to the Grammar Schools, to learn the Art of fpeaking well, and 
the underftanding of Authors: Or more frequently in the Houfe 
of great Men fome eminent Grammarian was entertained for 
that Employment. 

It is pleafant to confidcr, what Prudence was ufed in thefe 
early Years to inftil into the Children’s Minds a Love and In¬ 
clination to the Forum, whence they were to expe& the greateft 
Share of their Honours and Preferments. For Cicero tells Jtticus', 
in his Second Book de Ltgibus., That, when they were Boys, 
they ufed to learn the famous Laws of the Twelve Tables by 
Heart, in the fame Manner as they did an excellent Poem. And 
Plutarch relates m his Life of the younger Cato, That the very 
Children had a Play, in which they a<3ed Pleadings of Caufes 
before the Judges, accuiing one another, and carrying the con¬ 
demned Party to Prifon. 

The Matters already mentioned, together with the Inftrudors 
in the fcveral Sorts of manly Exercifes, for the improving of 
their natural Strength and Force, do not properly deferve that 
Name, if fet in View with Rhetoricians and Philofophersj 
who, after (hat Reafon had difplayed her Faculties, and efta- 
blifhed her Command, were employed to cultivate and adorn 
the Advantages of Nature, and to give the laft Hand toward 
the Forming of a Roman Citizen. Few Perfons made any great 
Figure on the Scene of Atftion in their own Time, or in Hittory 
afterwards, who, bettdes the conftant frequenting of PublicK 
Le&ures, did not keep with them in the Houfe fome eminent 
Profeflbr of Oratory or Wtfdom, 

I have often thought, That one main Reafon of the prodigi¬ 
ous Progrefs made hy young Gentlemen, under thefe private 
Tutors, was the perfea Love and Endearment which we find 
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to bave been between Matter and Scholar, by which Meant 
Government and Inftru&ion proceeded in the fweeteft and 
eafleft Way. All Perfons in the happy Agetof Rune had the 
fame Honour and Refpe& for their Teachers, at Ptrfius had for 
his Matter, Commas the Stoic, to whom addrefling bimfelf in 
his firft Satyr, he thus admirably defcribes his own Love and 
Piety to his Governor, and the ftridk Friendfhip that was be* 
tween them: 


Cumqut stir embiguum r/7, bf vitee ntfeius error 
Diducit trepieitu ramofa in compile mentis , 

Me tibi fuppofui : tentros ttf Jufpicis annos 
Socratico, Cornute, finu i tunc falltrt foltrs 
Appojitaintortos extendit regula mores j 
Et premitur rations animus vinciqut laborat , 
Artificemqut tuo duett fub pollice vuhum. 

Tecum etenim longos mtmini cenfuL re Jolts ; 

Et tecum primas epulis decerptre nodes. 

Urlum opus , & requiem pariter dijponibus amboy 
Atquc verecundd laxamus ftria mtnfa , 

Non equidtm hoc dubites amborumfordert certo 
Confentire dies , £j f at mo Jsdere fact. 

Nojlra vel eequali fufpendit tempera librd 
Parca tenatc vtsri ', Jeu nata fidelibus bora 
Divid'd in Geminos eoncordia fata duorum : 
Saturnumque gravem nojlro Jove fregimus una , 
Nefeio quod , cert} ejl quod me tibi temperat afhrssm . 

/ uft at the Age when Manhood fet me free, 
then depos’d myfelf, and left the Reins tp thee: 
On thy wife Bofotn I repos’d my Head, 

And by my better Socrates was bred. 

Then thy ftraight Rule fet Virtue in my Sight, 
The crooked Line reforming by the Right. 

My Reafon took the Bent of thy Command f 
Was form’d and polifh’d by thy fkilful Hand. 
Long Summer Days thy Precepts I rehearfe. 

And Winter Nights were fhort in our Convert* 
One was our Labour, one was our Rcpofe; 

One frugal Supper did our Studies dofe. 

Sure on'our Birth Tome friendly Planet fhon^ 
And, as our Souls, our Horofcope was one r 
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; , Whether the mounting Twins did Heaven 'adorn'. 

Or with the riling Balance we were/barn. 

• Both have, the fame Imprefliom from! above, 

Andboth have Saturn's Rage, repell’d by Jove, • 

What Star I know not, - but fome Star I find, 

• Has given thee an Afcendaht o’er my Mind., 

... .. J .[Mr. Dryden. 

Nor was the Reverence, paid by the Publick to the Informers 
of Youth, J^fs remarkable than the £lteem and Duty oh their 
Scholars. Which makes Juvenal break- out into that elegant 
Rapture: 

Dii major urn unibris tenuem & fine pondere terram, 
Spirantcfque traces > & in <umd perpetuam ver, 

£j>ui praceptoremfanfli voluere parentis 
' EJje lota (a.). ' , 

In Peachy ..w Shades, of our great Grandfires, reft;. 

No heavy Earth your la^rpd Boaes mpleft. 

Eternal Springs and riling Flqwersadorn 

The Reliques of each venerable Urn,: ■ '< 

Who pious Reverence, to their.,Tutors paid, . V,. 

As Parents honour’d*.and as.<Jods,obeyed. 

[Mr. Cioarles Dtyden. 

At the Ageof, Seventeen Tears, the young Gentleman, when 
they put on the manly Gown, were brought in a folemn Manner 
to the Forum, and entered in the, Study of Pleading,:. Not only 
if they dei'igried to make this their chief Profclfion, but altho’ 
their ineliriatiohs lay rather to the Camp. For wc fcarce meet 
with any famous Captain who was not a good Speaker, or any 
eminent Orator, who had not fcrved fome Time in the Army. 
Thus it wa% requifite lorallPerfons, who had any Thoughts of 
riling in the World, to make a good Appearance, both at the 
Bar, and in the Field ; becaufe, if the Succefs of their Valour 
and Conduct (liould advance them to any confiderablc, Port, it 
would hav§ pioveJ almoft impofliblp, without the Advantage of 
EloquenceV’to maintain their Auihoi ity with the Senate an'djPeo- 
ple : Or, if the Force of thejr Oratory Ihould in Time.procure 
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.them the honourable Office of Prater or Conful. they would not 
have been in a Capacity to undertake the Government of thePro'- 
vinces (which fell to their Shari at the Expiration of thofe Em- 
ploymentsj without Ibme Experience in Military Command. 

Yet becaufc the Profeffion of Arms was an Art Which would 
eafily give them an Opportunity of (ignatizing themfelves, and 
in which they would almoft naturally excel, as Occafion fhoiild 
be afterwards offered for their Service; their whole Application 
and Endeavours were direfted at prefent to the Study of Law 
and Rhetorick, as the Foundations of their future Grandeur: 
Or, perhaps, they now and thin made a Campaign, as well 
for a Diversion from feveral Labours, as for their Improvement 
in martial Difcipline. 

In the Dialogue de Oratoribus we have a very good Account 
of this Admiffion of young Gentlemen into the Perum t and of 
the Ncceflity of fuch a Courfe in the Commonwealth j which, 
.coming from fo great a Matter, cannot fail to be very pertinent 
and inlirudtive. 

“ Among our Anceftors, fays the Author, the Youth who 
“ was defigned for the Forum , and the Practice of Eloquence, 
“ being now furnifhed with the liberal Arts, and the Advan- 
“ tage of a Domeftick Inftitution, was brought by his Father, 
or near Relations, to the moft celebrated Orator in the City. 
“ Him he conftantly ufed to attend, and to be always prefent 
at his Performance of any Kind, either in judicial Matters, or 
in the ordinary Aflemblies of the People: So that by this 
“ Means he learned to engage in the Laurels and Contentions 
“ of the Bar, and to approve himfelf a Man at Arms in the 
“ Wars of the Pleaders. 

“ For in that ancient Conftitution of a mixed State, when the 
“ Differences were never referred to one fupreme Pcrfon, the 
“ Orators determined Matters as they pleafed, by prevailing on 
M the Minds of the ignorant Multitude. Hence came the Am-' 
“ bition of popular Applaufc : Hence the great Variety of Laws 
•** and Decrees : Hence the tedious Speeches and Harangues of 
“ the Magiftrates, fometimes carried on whole Nights in the 
** Rojlra: Hence the frequent Indidtmcnt and Impleading of the 
powerful Criminals, and the Expofing of Houfes to the Vio- 
“ lence and Fury of the Rabble: Hence the Factions of the 
“ Nobility, and the conftant Heats and Bickerings between the 
“ Senate and People. All which, though in great Meafure they 
•** diftrabted the Commonwealth, yet had this good Effect, that 
“ they cxercifed and improved the Eloquence of thole Timet, 
c 4 “ by 
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“ b f propofitig the higheft Rewards of that Study. Becaufc, 
“ the more excellent any Per fan appeared in the Art of Speak- 
“ itig, the more eafily he arrived at Honours and Employments; 
“ the more he furpafled his Colleague in the fame Office, the 
“ greater was his Favour with the leading Men of the City, his 
“ Authority with the Senate, and his Renown and Efteem 
“ among the Commons. Thefe Men were courted and waited 
“ on by Clients even of Foreign Nations: Thefe, when they 
“ undertook the Command of Provinces, the very Magiftrates 
“ reverenced at their Departure, and adored at their Return : 
“ Thefe the higheft Offices of Prtetor or Cenful feemed to require 
“ and call for, and court their Acceptance: Thefe, when in a 
“ private Station, abated very little of their Authority, while 
“ they guided both the Senate and the People by their Counfel. 
“ For they took (his for an infallible Maxim, That without 
“/Eloquence it was impoffiblc either to attain or defend a con- 
“ ftderable Truft in the Commonwealth: And no Wonder, 
“ when they were drawn to Bufinefs even againft their Will, 
“ and compelled to Ihew their Parts in Publick. When it was 
reckoned but an ordinary Matter to deliver one’s Opinion in 
“ lhort before the Senate, unlefs a Man could maintain and 
•* improve it with the engaging Ornaments of WitandElo- 
“ quencc. Whcri, if they had contra&ed any Envy or Sufpi- 
“ cion, they were to anfwer the Accufer’s Charge in Perfon. 
“ When they could not fo much as give their Evidence, as to 
“ publick Matters, in Writing; but were obliged to appear in 
“ Court, and deliver it with their own Mouth. So that there 
•* was not only a vaft Encouragement, but even a Ncceffity of 
“ Eloquence : To be a fine Speaker was counted Brave and 
“ Glorious ; on the other Hand, to a<£t only a mute Perfon , on 
(< the Publick Static, was Scandalous and Reproachful. And 
“ thus a Scnfe of Honour, and Defire of avoiding Infamy, wai 
“ a main Incitement to their Endeavours to thefe Studies; left 
“ they ftiould be reckoned among the Clients rather than among 
“ the Patrons j left the numerous Dcpcndanccs tranfmitted to 
“ them from their Anceftors ftiould now at laft pafs into other 
Families, for Want of an able Supporter ; left, like a Sort of 
“ ufdcfs and unprofitable Creatures, they ftiould either be 
“ fruftrated in their Pretcnfions to Honour and Preferment*. 
“ or die difgrace themfelvcs and their Office by the Mi fear-. 
“ riages of their Adminiftiation.” 

Craffks and Antouiut , the two chief Managers of the Dif- 
edurfe in Tuil/s iuft Rook tie Qraure 4 qtc reprdemed a* very 

oppofite 
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oppofite In their Judgment*, concerning the neceflary Inpn*c< 
ments of an accompliibed Orator. The former denies any Pert 
ion the Honour of his Name, who does not poflefs, in feme 
Degree, alt the Qualities, both native and acquired, that enter 
into the Composition of a general Scholar. The Force of hia 
Argument lies in this. That an Orator otight to be able to de¬ 
liver himfclf copioufly on all Manner of Sutjeds; and he does 
not fee how any one can anfwer this Character, without fome 
Excellency in all the Myfteries of Arts and Learning, as well 
as in the happy Endowments of Nature. Yet he would not 
have thefe Acquifitions lit fo loofe about him, at to'be laid 
open to the Bottom on every Occaflon ; but that (as a great 
Man exprelleth it) they (hould rather be tndnuUtd in bit Mini, 
than embojffed upon it. That, as the Critics in Gaits and Gef- 
tures will eafily difcover, by the Comportment of a Man’s Bbdy, 
whether he has learned to dance, though he does not pradifb 
his Art in his ordinary Motion : So an Orator, when he delivers 
himfelf on any Subjed, will eafily make it appear whether he 
has a full U nderftanding of the particular Art or Faculty on 
which the Caufe depends, though he does not difcourfe of it 
in the Manner of a Philofopher or a Mechanic. Antonias, on 
the other Hand, reflecting on the Shnrtnefs of human Lite, and 
how great a Part of it is commonly taken up in the Attain¬ 
ment of but a few Parts of Knowledge, is inclined to believe, 
that Oratory docs not require the neceflary Attendance of its 
Siller Arts; but that a Man may be able to profecute a 
Theme of any Kind, without a Train of Sciences, and the 
Advantages of a learned Inllitution. i hat as few Perfons are 
to feek in the Cultivating of their Land, or the Contrivance 
and Elegance of their Gardens, though they never read Cato 
dc Re Rujiica , or Mago the Carthaginian: So an Orator may 
harangue, with a great deal of Reafon and Truth, on a Sub¬ 
ject taken from any Part of Knowledge, without any farther 
Acquaintance with the nicer Speculations, than his common 
Scnfe and Underltanding, improved by Experience and Con- 
verlation, Ihall lead him to: “ For who ever (foys bt) when he 
“ comes to move the AfFe&ions of the Judges or People, Hops 
“ at this, that he hath not Philofophy enough to dive into the 
*< firft Springs of the Paflions, and to difcover their various 
« ( Natures and Operations ? Beftdes, at this Rate, we mull quite 
“ lay afide the Way of railing Pity in the Audience, by repre- 
“ renting the Mitery of a difire fled Party, or deferibing (perhaps) 
“ the Slavery which he endure* t When Philofophy tells us, 

« That 
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“ Tfcata good Man can never bechiferable, and, that Virttr 
“ is always abfolutely free.” 

.Now as Cicero , without Doubt, fat himfelf for the Picture 
which, , in Grafftu's Name, he there draws of an Orator, ant 
therefore..ftrengthens his Arguments by hia own Example a: 
well as llis Judgment; fo Antonins, in the next Dialogue, does 
jtot ftkk to own, that his former Aflertion was rather taken uf 
/or the.Sake of Disputing and Encountering his Rival, than tc 
deliver the juft Sentiments of his Mind. And therefore, ths 
genteel Education, in. the politer Ages of Rome, being wholl) 
directed to the Bar, it teems probable, that no Part of ufefui 
Knowledge was omitted, for the Improving and Adorning ol 
,the main Study; and that all other Arts were courted, 
though not with an equal Paflion. And upon the Whole it 
.appears, that a ftrange Affiduity, and unwearied Application, 
were the very Life and Soul of their Defigns. When theii 
Hiftorians describe an extraordinary Man, this always enters 
into his Character as an cflential Part of ir, that he was incre- 
dibili indujirid, diligentid fmgulari ; of incredible Indujlry , of ftn- 
gular Diligence (a). And Cato in Sallujl tells the Senate,' That 
it was not the Arms fo much as the Induftry of their An- 
ceftars, which advanced the Grandeur of Rome: So that the 
Founders and Regulators of this State, in making Diligence 
and Labour neceilary Qualifications of a Citizen, took the 
lame Courfe as the Poets will have 'Jupiter to have thought 
on, when he fucceeded to the Government over the primitive 
Mortals : 


— •— -■■■■ • ■ ■ Pater ipfe colendt 

'Hnud faeilem eff'e viam voluit ; primnfjue per artem 
Jl'lovit agros , cw is acuens mortalia corda , 

Net torpere gt/t'ji paffus fua regna veUrno ( b). 

To confirm the Opinion of their extreme InJuftry and per¬ 
petual Study and Labour, it may not feem impertinent to in- 
ltancc in ,the three common Excrcifes of Translating, Declaim¬ 
ing, and Reciting. 

Tranflatioij the ancient Orators of Rome looked on as a molt 
lifeful, though a moft laborious Employment. All Perfons that 


V’) t'i'S- Gtorg. I. 

applied 
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applied themfelves to 'the Baty cbtnmohly propibffid fomc oM 
Oratorof Greece for their toriftant Pattern ; either £j 'fius , Hy- 
peridet , 'Demnjlheneti or Mfchines, as their Geniuswas inclined. 
Him they continually ftudied, and, to render thfcmfelves abtb- 
lutely Matters of his Excellencies, were always making him 
fpeak their own Tongue. This Cicero , £>uintiiian, ana Plinp 
Junior, injoin a9.an indifpenfable Duty, in order to the ac¬ 
quiring any Talent it) Eloquence. And the firft of thefe 
great Men, befides his mahy Verfibns'bf the Orators for his 
private Ufe, obliged, the Public with the Tranilation of levcral 
Parts of Piato and Xenophon in Profe, and, of Homer and Aratstf 
in Verle. 

As to Declaiming^ this was not the only main Thing af. 
which they laboured under the Matters of Rhetoric, but what 
they pra&ifed long after they undertook realCaufes.and had 

f ained a couliderable Name In th $ Forum. . Suetonius* in hie 
look of Famous Rhetoricians* tells us, that Cicero declaimed in 
Greek till he was elected Praetor, and in Latin, till near his 
Death. That Pompey the Great, juft at the Breaking out of 
the Civil War, relumed his old Exercile of Declaiming, that 
he might the more eafily be able to deal with Curio, who under¬ 
took the Defence of Cafar’s Caufe, in his public Harangues. 
That Mari Antony and Augujlus did not. lay afide this Cuftom. 
even when they were engaged in the .Sfcge of Mutina : And, 
That Nero was not only conftant at his Declarmions, while in 
a private Station, but for the firft Year after his Advancement 
to the Empire. 

It was worth remarking, that the Subject of thefe old 
Declamations was not a mere fanciful Thefts, but a Cafe which 
might probably be brought into the Courts of Judicature. The 
contrary Practice, which crept into fome Schools after the 
Auguji..n Age, to the great Debafing of Eloquence, is what 
Pctronius inveighs lb feverely againft, in the Beginning of, his 
Satyricon, in a Strain fo elegant, that it would lofe a great Part 
of the Grace and Spirit in any Tranilation. 

When I fpeak of Recitation, I intend not to infill on the 
public Performances of the Poets in that Kind, for which 
purpofc they commonly borrowed the Houle of fome of their 
riobieft Patrons, and carried on the whole Matter before a vail 
Concourfe of People, and with Abundance of Ceremony. For, 
confidering the ordinary Circumftances of Men of that Pro- 
fcflion, this may be thought not fo much the EfFeft of an 

induftrious 
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induftrious Temper, as the neceffary Way of railing a Name 
among the Wits, and getting a tolerable Livelihood. And it is 
evident, that, under ibme Princes, the mod celebrated of this 
Tribe, for all their Trouble and Pains in proclaiming their 
Parts to the Multitude, could hardly keep themfelves from 
ffarving, as Juvenal obferves of Statius .* 

■ — —— Sad cum fregit fuhfellia vtrfu , 

Efurit, intoftam Paricfi tuft veruiit Agaven. 

I would mean, therefore, the Rehearial of all Manner of 
Competitions in Profe or Verft, performed by Men of fotnc 
Rank and Quality, before they obliged the World with their 
Publication. This was ordinarily done in a Meeting of Friends 
and Acquaintance, and now and then with the Admiffion of a 
more numerous Audience. The Detign they chiefly aimed at 
Was the Correction and Improvement of the Piece. For the 
Author, having a greater Awe and Concern upon him on thefe 
Occafions than at other Times, muff needs take more Notice 
of every Word and Sentence, while he fpoke them before the 
Company, than he did in the Compofure, or in the com¬ 
mon Supervifal. Betides, he had the Advantage of all his 
Friends Judgments, whether intimated to him afterwards in 
private Conference, or tacitly declared at the Recital by their 
Looks and Nods, with many other Tokens of Diflike and Ap¬ 
probation. In the fuller Auditories he had the Benefit of 
feeing what took or what did not take with the People ; whole 
common Suffrage was of fo great Authority in this Cafe, that 
Pomponius Secundus , a celebrated Author of Tragedies, when 
he confulted with his Friends about the Poliihing any of his 
Writings, if they happened to differ in their Opinion about 
the Elegance, Juftnels, and Propriety of any Thought or Ex- 
preffmn, ufed alwavs to fay, AD POPULUM PROVOCO, 
I APPEAL 70 THE PEOPLE , as the beft Deciders of 
the Controverfy (a). 

The Example of the younger Pliny, in this Practice, is very 
obfervable, and the Account which we have of it is given us 
by himfelf. I omit (fays he) no IVay or Method that may feem 
proper for Corre£tion: And firjl / take a Jiriil View of what / 


have 
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have written, end con/tder thoroughly of the whole „Piete. In tie 
next Place, I read it oxter to two or' three Friends: And fine 
after fend it to others for the Benefit f their Obfervations. If 
I am in any Doubt concerning tbesr Criticifms , I tale in the 
AJJiflance of one or two beftdes myfelf, to judge and debate the 
Matter. Laji of all , I recite before a greater Number: And 
this is the Time that I furnijb myfeif with the feverejl Emen¬ 
dations {a). 

It might be a farther Pleafure on this Subject to defcribe the 
whole Inftitution and Courfe of Study of the molt famous 
Romans , with their gradual Advances to thofe Virtues and 
Attainments, which we ftill admire in their Story. But the 
Account, which Cicero gives of himfelf in his Brutus , and fome 
Hints from other Parts of his Works, will excufe, if not com¬ 
mand, the Oiniffion of all the reft. And it is no ordinary Hap- 
pinefs, that we are obliged with the Hiftory of that excellent 
Perfon from his own Hand, whom we muft certainly pitch upon 
for the firft and greateft Example, if we were beholden only to 
the Relations of other Men. 

For fome Time after his Admiflion to the Forum , he.was a 
conftant Auditor of the beft Pleaders, whenever they fpoSe in 
Publick. Every Day he fpentTeveral Hours in Writing, Read¬ 
ing, and Improving his Invention ; beftdes the Excrcifes he 
performed in the Art of Oratory. For the Knowledge of 
the Civil Law, he applied himfelf with all imaginable Dili¬ 
gence to Sceevola, the moft celebrated Prole (lor of that 
Science, who, though he did not make it his Bufinefs to 
procure Scholars, yet he was very ready and willing to affift 
j fuch Perfons in this Study as deftred his Advice and Direc- 
i tions. It was to this Scavola that Cicero's Father, when he 
[ put him on his Manly Gown , committed his Son, with a 
Arid! Charge never to ftir from him, but on extraordinary 
Accounts. 

A^out the rijtb Year of his Age, in the Heat of the Conten¬ 
tion between Marius and Sylla, when the Courts of Judicature 
were fhut up, and all Things in Confufion, Philo the Prince 
of the Academy leaving Athens , on Occafion of the Mithridatick 
War, took up his Refidence in Rome Cicero wholly refigned 
himfelf to his Inftitution, having; now fixed the Bent of hi» 
Thoughts and Inclinations to Philofophy, to which he gave the 


ran. L b. 7 . e p m. 17, 
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more diligent Attendance, becaufe the Diftra&iorrs of the Time 
gave him little Reafon to hope, that the judicial Procefs,'and 
the regular Courfe of the Laws, would ever be reftored to their 
former Vigour. Yet, not entirely to forfake his Oratory, at the 
dame Time he made his Apljcations to Molo the Rhodian, a 
famous Pleader and Matter of Rhetorick. 

Sylla being now the fecond l ime advanced againft Mithri- 
etates, the City was not much difturbed with Arms for thiee 
Years together. During this Interval Cicero, with unwearied 
Diligence, made his Advances Day and Night in all Manner 
of Learning, having now the Benefit of, a new InftruCtor, 
Diodotus the Stoic, who lived and died in his Hou/e. To this 
Mailer, befides his Improvement in other ufeful Parts of Know- 
ledge, he was particularly obliged for keeping him continually 
cxcrctfed in Logick, which he calls a concife and compafl Kind 
of Eloquence. 

But, though engaged at the fame Time in fo many and fueh 
different Faculties, he let no Day flip without fome Perform¬ 
ance in Oratory : Declaiming conftantly with the beft Antago¬ 
nists he could light on among his Students. Jn this Exercife 
he did not Hick to any one Language, but fometimes made Ufe 
of Latin, fometimes of Greek ; and indeed more frequently of 
the latter ; either becaufe the Beauties and Ornaments of" the 
Greek Stile would by this Means grow fo natural, as eafily to be 
imitated in bis own Tongue Or becaufe his Grecian Matters 
would not be fuch proper Judges of his Stile and Method, nor 
fo well able to coireCl his Failures, if he delivered himiclf in 
any other than their native Language. 

Upon Sylla’ s victorious Return, and his Settlement of the : 
Commonwealth, the Lawyers recovered their Practice, and the : 
ordinary Courfe of judicial Matters was revived : And then it | 
•was that Cicero came to the Bar, and undertook the Patronage | 
of publick and private Caufes. His firft Oration, ia a pub- \ 
tick Judgment, was the Defence of Sextus Rojcius, profecuted 
by no lefs a Man than the Deflator hiinfelf, which was the 
Reafon that none of the old ftaunch Advocates dared appear 
in his Behalf. Ciceto carried the Caufc, to his great Honour, 
being now about fix or feven and twenty : And, having be¬ 
haved himlclf fo remarkably well in his firft Enterprife, there 
wa* no Buiinefs thought too weighty or difficult for his Manage¬ 
ment. 

He found himfclf at this Time to labour under n very weak 
Conflkution, to which was added the natural Default in his 

Make 
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Make of a long and thin Neck: So that in Probability the La- 
bo ur and Straining of the Body, required in an~ Orator, could, 
not confift but with manifeft Danger of his Life. This was 
efpecially to be feared in him, becaufe he Was obferved in his 
Pleadings to keep his Voice always at the higheft Pitch in a 
rooft vehemertt and impetuous Tone, and at the fame Time t» 
uie a proportionable Violence in his Geflure and Action. Upon 
this Confideration the Phyficians, and his neareft Friends, were 
continually urging him to lay afide all Thoughts of a Profelfion 
which appeared fo extremely prejudicial to his Health. But 
Cicero fliewed himfelf equally inflexible to the Advice of the 
one, and the Intreaties of the other; and declared his Relblu- 
tion rather to run the Rifque of any Danger that might hap¬ 
pen, than deprive himfelf of the Glory which he might juftiy 
challenge from the Bar. 

Confirming himfelf in this Determinating, he began to think, 
that upon altering his Mode of Ipeaking, and bringing his 
Voice down to a lower and more moderate Key, he might abate 
confiderably of the Heat and Fury which now tranfporred him, 
and by that Adeans avoid the Damage which Teemed now to 
threaten his Defign. 

For the Effacing of the Cure, he concluded on a Journey 
into Greece: And fo, after he had made his Name very com* 
fiderable in the Forum, by two Years Pleading, he left the City. 
Being arrived at Athens, he took up his Refidence for fix Months 
with the Philo.fopher yteticus, the wifeft and mod noble Affertor 
of the old Academy: And. here, under the Dire£h'on of the 
greateft Matter, he renewed his Acquaintance with that Part of 
I .earning which had been the coniiant Entertainment of hit 
Youth, at the fame Time performing his Exercifes in Oratory 
under the Care of Demetrius the Syrian, an eminent Profeflor of 
the Art of Speaking. After this be made a Circuit round all 
rffia, with feveral of the moft celebrated Orators and Rheto¬ 
ricians, who voluntarily offered him their Company. 

But, not farisfied with all thefe Advantages, he failed tn Rhodes , 
and there entered himfelf once more among the Scholars of the 
famous Molo, whom he had formerly heard at Rome: One that, 
befnles his admirable Talent at Pleading and Penning, had a pe¬ 
culiar Happinefs in marking and correiting the Defaults in any 
Performance. It was to his Inttitution that Cicero gratefully 
acknowledges he owed the Retrenching of his juvenile Heat 
and unbounded Freedom of Thought, which did not confift 
with the juft Rules of an exalt and feme Method. 


Returning 



Returning to Ram*, after twp Years Abfence, he appeared 
quite another Man: For his Body, ftrengthencd by Efcercife, 
was come to a tolerable Habit: His Way of fpeakmg Teemed 
to bare grown cool } and his Voice was rendered much eafier 
to. himfelf, and much fweeter to the Audience. Thus, about 
the one and thirtieth Year of his Age, be arrived at that full 
Perfe&ion, which had fo Jong taken up his whole Wifhes and 
Endeavours, and which bath been, ever ilncc, the Admiration 
or Envy of the World. 
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Antiquities of ROME . 

PART I. B OOK I. 

The Original, Growth, and Decay of the 
Roman Commonwealth . 



CHAP. I. 

Of the Building of the City. 

^HILE we view the Original ofStatesand 
Kingdoms (the moft delightful and ftirpri- 
fing Part of Hiftory) we eafily difccrn, as 
the firft and faireft-Profpeft, the Rife of 
the jewijh and Roman Commonwealths : 
Of which, as the former had the Honour 
always to be efteemed the P'avourite of 
Heaven, and the peculiar Care of Divine 
Providence; fo the other had very good 
Prctenfions to ftile hcrfelf the Darling of Fortune; who Teemed 
to exprefs a more than ordinary Fondnefs for this her youngeft 
Daughter, as if (he had defigned the three former Monarchies 
purely for a Foil to fet off this latter. Their own Hiftoriana 
rarely begin without a Fit of Wonder; and, before they pro- 
c * e ^ to delineate the glorious Scene, give themfelves the Liberty 
of (landing Kill fome Time, to admire at a Diftance. 

For the Founder of the City and Republick, Authors have 
long fince agreed on Romulus, Son of Rhea Sylvia, and Defcen- 
dant of /Eneas, from whom his Pedigree may be thus in (hort 
derived: * 

A Upon 
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Upon the final Ruin and Deftruftion of Trwbythe Grecians, 
JEneas, with afinall Number of Followers, had the good Fortune 
to fecure himjelf by .Flight. His Efcape was very much coun- 
_ fenanced by the Enemy, inafmuch as upon all Occafions he had 
' expreiled his Inclinations to a Peace, and to "he Reftoring of 
Htlen , the unhappy Catiie of the Mifchief. Sailing thus from 
'Troy, after a tedious Voyage, and great Variety of Adventures, 
he arrived at laft at Latium , a Part of Italy fo called, a latendo t 
or from tieing bid; being the Place that Saturn had chofe for his 
Retirement, when expelled the Kingdom of Qrett by his rebel¬ 
lious Son 'Jupiter. Here applying himfelf to the King of the 
Country, at that Time Latinus , he obtained his only Daughter, 
Lavinia , in Marriage ; and, upon the Death pf his Father-in- 
law, was left in Pof&flion of the Crown. lie removed the lm- 
perial Seat from Laurentum to Lavinium, a City which he bad 
built himfelf in Honour of his Wife; and upon his Deceafe loon 
after, the Right of Succeflion refted in AJcanius, whether his Son 
by a former Wife, and the fame he brought with Him from Troy , 
or another of that Name, which he had by Lavinia , Zwyleaves 
undetermined, Afcanius being under Age, the Government 
was entrufted in the Hand's of Lavinia : But, as foon as he was 
grown up, he.left his Motherin Pofieffion of Lavihium ; send re¬ 
moving with Part of the Men, laid the Foundation of a new City, 
along the Side of the Mountain Albanus ,, called from thence 
Longa Alba. After him, by a Succeflion of Eleven Princes, tfie 
Kingdom devolved at laft to Procas. Procas at his Death left 
two Sons, Numitor and Amulius\ of whom Amulius over¬ 
reaching his elder Brother, obliged him to quit his Claim to the 
Crown, which he thereupon fecured to himfelfand to prevent 
all Diflurbance that might probably arife to him-or his Pofterity, 
from the elder Family, making away with all the Males, he con- 
flrained Numitor’s only Daughter, Rhea Sylvia, to take on her 
the Habit of a Veftal, and confequently a Vow of perpetual 
Virginity. However, the Princefs was foon after found with 
Child v and delivered of two Boys, Romulus and Remus. The 
Tyrant being acquainted with the Truth, immediately con¬ 
demned his Niece to ftrait Imprifonment, and the Infants to be 
expofed, or carried and left in a ftrange Place, where it was very 
improbable they fliould meet with any Relief. The Servant, 
who had the Care of this inhuman Office, left the Children at 
the Bottom of a Tree, by the Bank of the River Tyber. In this 
fad Condition, they were cafually difeovered by Faujlulus, the 
King’s Shepherd j who being wholly ignorant of the Plot, took 
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the Infants up, and carried them home to his'Wife Lavnniia, 
to be nurfed with his own Children' (a), ‘This~Wife'nf his hji'd 
formerly been a common Proftitute, called in Lqtin Lupo\ 
which Word likewife fignifying a Stie-Wolf, gave Occahon to 
the Story, of their jbeing nurfed by fuch a Beait.; though Come 
take the-Word a I wavs in a literal Senfe, and maintain that they 
feally fubfifted feme Time by. fucking this C'eature, before they 
'had the good fortune to ’be relieved by FaujlUtus \I>). The 
Boys, as they grew up, difeovering the natural Great nets of t-hetf 
Minds and Thoughts, addi&ed themfelves to the generous Ex- 
ercifes of Hunting, Racing; taking of Robbers, and fuch like; 
and always exprefTed a great Dclire of' engaging litany fnteN 
prize that appeared hazardous and noble ( c ). Now there hap¬ 
pening a Quarrel between theHdrdfmqi ot Nf,miter and AmulhiSy 
the former lighting cafually on Retirus, hrdught. him before their 
Mailer to be examined. Numitor, learning front hispwn Mouth 
the ftrange Circumftance of his Education and Fprtune, eafily 
guefled him to be one of his Grand Tons, who Had been expofei. 
He was foon confirmed in this Conjedurc, upOn'tlic'.Arri'val of 
Fa nj) ulus and Romulus ; when the whole Bofioefs was.laid’opjgn, 
upon Confutation had, gaining over to their Party a fufficieht 
Number of the d fafFecled Citizens, .they contrived tofnrpriie 
ytmulius and reieftablilh Numiiof, This Dtfign was foon after 
very happily put in Execution, the Tyrant flain, and the old 
King reftored to a full EnjoytrieiU'.W the Crown (si), Thp 
young Princes had no fooner refeated their Grandfather in his 
Throne, but (hey began to think of procuring one for theih- 
felves- They had higher Thoughts than to take up yvjth the 
Revetfion of a Kingdom; and were unwilling 'to live in 
becaufe thev could not govern there: So taking with them their 
Fofler-Father, and what others they could get together, they 
began the Foundation of a new City, in the lame Place where 
in their Infancy they had been brought up (t). The firft Walls 
were fcarce finifhed, when upon a flight Quarrel, the Occafion 
of which is varioufly reported by Hfftoririns, the younger Brother 
had the Misfortune to be flain. Thus the whole Power canjc 
into Romulus’ s Hands ; who carryirig on the Remainder nf-the 
Work, gave the City a Name in Alluftort to his own, and I'aih 
been ever accounted the Founder and Patron of the Roman 
Commonwealth. 



Nn-e to R.,/i "Vi's An'iqu:tie r , lib, t ■ cob, t. 
(d) Ibid, and Livy, til, i. (< ) 
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CHAP, IL 

Of the Roman Affairs under tbi Kings < 

fT'HE witty Hiftorian (a) had very good Reafon to entitle 
-*■ the Reign of the Kings the Infancy of Rome ; for it is 
certain that under them fhc was hardly able to find her own Legs* 
and at the belt had btit a very feeble Motion. The greateft 
Part of Romulus's 'l ime was taken up in making Laws and Re- 

f ulations for the Commonwealth : Three of his State Dcfigns, 
mean the Ajylum, the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, and his Way 
of treating thofe few whom he conquered, as they far exceeded 
the Politicks of thofe Times, fo they contributed, in an extra¬ 
ordinary Degree, to the Advancement of the new Empire. But 
then Numa's long Reign ferved only for the Eftablifhment of 
Priefts and Religious Orders; and in thofe three and forty 
Years (b) Rome gained not fo much as one Foot of Ground. 
Tullus J-loftilius was wholly employed in converting his SubjeiSs 
from the pleafing Amufements of Supefftition to the rougher 
Inllitution of martial Discipline: Yet we find nothing memora¬ 
ble related of his Conquers; only that, after a long and dubious 
War, the Romans entifely ruined their old Mother Alba (c). 
After him Ancus Martius , laying afide all Thoughts of extending 
the Bounds of the Empire, applied himfelf wholly to flrengthcn 
and beautify the City and efteemed the Commodioulnefs 
and Magnificence of that the noblcft Defign he could poffibly 
be engaged in. Tarquinius Prifcus , though not altogether fo 
quiet as his Prcdeceflbr, yet confelted very little elfe befides the 
Dignity of the Senate, and the Majefty of the Government; 
for thclncrcafe of which he appointed the Ornaments and Badges 
of the fevcral Officers to diftinguifli them from the common 
People (e). A more peaceful Temper appeared in Servius Tullius , 
whofe principal Study was to have an cxa& Account of the 
States of the Romans •, and, according to thofe, to divide them 
into Tribes (/), that fo they might contribute with Juftice and 
Proportion to the public Expepccs of the State. Tarquin tht 

(a) Floras in the Preface to hi» Hirtory. (*) Plutarch in the I.ife of AW. 
(fl Floras, lib. I. cap. j. ( J ) Mem, lib. 1. cap, 4.. (r) Muss. lib. 1. c,p. 

(f) Floras, 1. 1. cap. 6 , 


Proud, 
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Proud , though perhaps more engaged in Wars than any of his 
PredecefTors (a), yet had in his Nature fuch a ftrange Compo- 
fition of the molt extravagant Vices, as null neceffarilyhave 
proved fatal to the growing Tyranny ; and had not the Death 
of the unfortunate Lucretia adminiftered to the People an Op¬ 
portunity of Liberty, yet a far lighter Matter would have ferved, 
them for a fpecious Keafon to endeavour the Ailertion of their 
Rights. However, on this Accident, all were fuddenly trans¬ 
ported with fuch a Mixture of Fury and Compaflion, that Under 
the Conduct of Brutus and Collatinus , to whom the dicing Lady 
had recommended the Revenge of her injured Honour, (A) rufh- 
Ing immediately upon the Tyrant, they expelled him and his 
whole Family. A new Form of Government was no^w refblved 
oh; and, becaufe to live under a divided Power carried fome- 
thing of Complacency in the Profpecft (r), they unanimoufly 
conferred the fupreme Command on the two generous Aflertors 
of their Liberties ( d). Thus ended the Royal Adminiftration, 
after it had continued about two hundred and fifty Years, 

Florus , in his Reflections on this fir ft Age of Rome, cannot 
forbear applauding the happy Fate of his Country, that it fhould 
be bleffed in that weak Age, with a Succeffion of Princes fo 
fortunately different in their Aims and Pefigns, as if Heaven 
had purpofely adapted them to the feveral Exigencies of the 
State (e). And the famous Maebicruel is of the fame Opi¬ 
nion If)- But ajudicious Author ( g ) hath lately observed, that 
this Difference of Genius in the Kings, was fo far from pro¬ 
curing any Advantage fo the Roman People, that their fmajl 
Increafe, under that Government, is referable to no other 
Caule. However, thus far we are allured, that thofe feven 
Princes left behind them a Dominion of no larger Extent than 
that of Parma or Mantua at prefenr, 


(a) Floret, I. I. c. 7. (i) Utm, lib. I 

■it'e of Pophccla, (J) Hid. Sc Flcm, lib. |. rap. 9. tr; jmm, cap. >. 

/) Machavd's Difcourfra on Livy, lib. a. cap. is. iz) Monfieiu Si. Eire* 
wnr’a RefleOiona on the Geniut of the fymtn 1 I’coplr, * 


tap. 9. (<•) Plutarch in the 

, cap. 9. (r) Jdtm, cap. 9. 
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/ C H A P. III. ' ■■'' ' : 

Of the Roman j 4fairs, from the Beginning of the 
Conjular Government, to tbe'firjl Punick War.,' 

/ "jp R E Tyrant v.-as no /boner expelied, but, as it ufually 
happens, there was great Plotting and Deftgning for his 
Reftorat-ion. - Among feveral other young Noblemen, Brutus’s 
two Sons had engaged themfelves in the Afiociation: But the 
ConIpiracy heirsu happily difcovered, and the Traitors brought 
before the C»nf’uls, in order to their Punilhnaent, Brunts only 
addieffing himfelf to his Sons, and demanding whether they 
had any Defence to make agaittft the Indi£ftncnt,i upon thtir 
Silence, ordcted them immediately to be beheaded ; and flay¬ 
ing himfelf to fee the Execution, committed the Reft to tb& 
Judgment of his Colleague [a). . No Action among the old- 
Romanf has made a grearerNoife than this. It would be exceed¬ 
ing difficult to determine, whether it proceeded fropi a Motion 
of heroiik Virtue, or the Hardnefs of a cruel or unnatural, 
Humour; or whether Ambition had not as great a Share in it as 
either. But though the Flame was fo happily flifled within the 
Citv, it loon broke out with greater Fury abroad; For Tarquitt ■ 
was not only received with all imaginable,Kinditefs and Rel'petSfc 
bv the neighbouring States, biK fupplfed too with all Necef- 
faiics, in order to the Recovery of his Dominions. The ntoft 
powerful Prince in Italy was at that Time Porfcmia, King of 
jjsiruria or Tufctmy ; who, not content'to' futnifn him with 
the I'.tm- Supplies as the reft, approached with a numerous Army 
in his Belial!, to the very Walls of Rome (,£),. "Tile City was in- 
great H.i7.jid of being taken, when an Admiration dr the Vir¬ 
tue and gallant Dilpofitum of the Romans induced the Bcfieger 
to a Peace (r). The titofl temai kabielnftanccs of this extraor- 
ciiiiary Corn age weie Codes, Muliits, and ClaHa. Cocks , when 
the Romans wire driven back i.n an unfortunate Sally, and the 
Dneniy njadc gm-d theit Furfuit to the very Bridge, only with 
the Aihliancc of two Pei/ons, defended it again!! their whole 
Power, tiii his otvn Party broke i: down behind ; and then caft 
himfelf in his Armour into the River, and fwam over to the 

( a ) Pfatarib, in vita P ptica’a, (i) ldttKjls Merits, hb, I. {<} Pint, in Paph, 

othef 
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other Side (a). -'Mutius having failed in an Attempt upon P»r- 
fenna’s Perfon, arid being brought before the King.to beexa- 
mined, thruft his Right-hand, which ha’d .committed the Mifiake* 
into a Pan of Coals that flood ready for ,the Sacrifice. ‘ Upon 
\Vhich generous Aftion he was difmifleci without farther Injury.’ 
As for Ciceliaj Ihe, wjth other noble Virgins, had been delivered 
to the Enemy for Hoftages, on Account of‘a Truce ; when ob¬ 
taining Liberty to bathe themfelves in the Tiber, f)ie, getting oil. 
Horfeback before the reft, encouraged them to follow her through 
the Water to the Romans ; though the Conful generouily fent 
them back to the Enemy’s Camp. Pdrfenna had novfooner 
flrawn off his Army, but the Sabines and Lptini joined in a Con¬ 
federacy againfti?s;w; and though they were extremely weakened 
by the Defertion of Appius Claudius , who went over with 
five thouifand Families to the Romans ; yet they cpuld not be 
entirely fubdued, till they received a total Overthrow from Valerius 
Poplicola, (b). But the Mqui and the Fo!fci,< the moft obftinate 
of tbe Latins , and the continual Enemies of Rome , carried on 
the Remainder of the War for feveral Years, till it was happily 
concluded by Lucitis ^uintius, the famous Dictator taken from 
ttoi: Plough; in lefs tfian fifteen Days Time: Upon which Florus' 
has this Remark, That be made more than ordinary Hafe to his 
imfimjhed Work '(e). ' But they, that made the greateft Oppofi- 
tion, were the Inhabitants of reii, the Head o ( Tu/cany, a City 
not inferior to ^a/^ pither in'Store of Arms, or Multitude of 
Soldiers. They had contended withthe Romans^ in a long Series 
of Battles, for plory anil Empire; but having been weakened 
and brought down in feyeral Encounters, they were obliged to 
fecure themfelyes within their Wall?: And, lifter a Ten Years 
Siege, the Town was forced and facked by Camillus (d). In this 
Manner were ihe Rlomans extending their Conqucfts, when the 
Irruption of the Gauls made a ftran^e Alteration in the Affair? of 
Italy. They were at this Time befieging Clujtum , a Tufcan City. 
The Cluftans fent to the Romans , defiring them to interpofe by 
Ambafladors on their Behalf. Their Requpft was eafily granted ; 
and three of the Fabii, Perfons of the bigheft Rank in the City, 
difpatched for this Purpofe to the Gallick Camp. The Gauls , in 
Rcipedt to the Name of Rome, receiyed them with all imaginable 
Civility; but could by no Means be prevailed on to quit the • 
Siege. Whereupon the Ambafladors going into the Town, and 
encouraging the Clufians to a Sally, one of them was feen per- 
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fonally engaging in the Aflion. This being contrary to the 
received Daw of Nations, was re fen ted in fo high a Mannef by 
the Enemy, that, breaking up from before Clufium, the whole 
Army marched diredlly toward Rorpe. About eleven Mil*? 
from the pity, they met with the Roman Army commanded by 
the Military Tribunes, who., engaging without any Order or 
Difcipline, received an entire Defeat* Upon the Arrival of this 
til News, the greateft Pact of the Inhabitants immediately fled ; 
Thofe that refolved to flay fortified ihcmfelves in the Capitol. 
The Gauls foon appeared at the City-Cates ; and dellroving all 
with Fire and Sword, carripd on tfie Siege of the Capitol with 
all imaginable Fury. At I all, refolving on a general Affault, 
they were difeovered by the Cackling of Qeefe that were kep$ 
for that Purpofe; and as many as had climbed the Raqtpatt 
were driven down by the valiant Manlius. ; when Camillus, fel¬ 
ting upon them in the Rear with twenty thoufand Men he got 
together about the Country, gave them a total Overthrow. 
The greateft Part of thofe that efcaped out of the Field were 
cut off in draggling Parties, by the Inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bouring Towns and Villages. The City had b,ecn fo entirely 
demolifhed, that, upon the Return of the People, they thought 
of removing to Veil, a City ready built, and excellently pro¬ 
vided of all Things: But being diverted frpm this Oefign, by 
an Omen (as they thought) they fgt to the Work with fiicfi 
extraordinary Diligence and Applicatian, tlwt within the Com- 
pafs of a Year the whole City was rebuilt. They had fcarce 
gained a Breathing-time after their Troubles, when the united 
Powers of the AZyui, Polfci, and other Inhabitant; of Latium, at 
once invaded their Territories. But they were loon pver- 
rea«.hed by adtratagem of Camillut, and totally routed (a). 

Nor had the Samnites any better Fate, tho’ a People very 
numerous, and of threat Experience in War. The Contention with 
them tailed no lefs than fifty Years (b), when they were finally 
fubdoed by Papirius Cur for If). The Tarentim war that fol¬ 
lowed, put an End to the entire Conquefl of Italy. Tartntum , a 
City of great Strength and Beauty, feated on the sfdriatick Sea, 
was efpecially remarkable for the Commerce it maintained with 
moft of the neighbouring Countries, as Epirus , lllyricum , Sicily , 
&c. (d). Among other Ornaments of their City they had a 
fpacious Theatre for public Sports, built hard by the Sea-lhore. 
They happened to be engaged in the Celebration of feme fuch 


(a) Plot, in vit. Camilt. ( 1 / Fiona, lib. I. cap. if. (c) Lit. lib. 10. 
Far. Jib, i. cap. ill 

Solemnity^ 
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Solemnity, when, upon Sight of the Reman Fleet that cafually 
failed by their Coafts, imagining them to be Enemies, they im¬ 
mediately fet upon them, and, (tilling Ahe Commander, rifled 
the greateft Part of the Veffels. Ambafladors were foon dis¬ 
patched from Rome to demand Satisfaction ? But they met with 
as ill a Reception as the Fleer, being difgracefully fent a way 
without fo much as a Hearing. Upon this, a War was foon 
commenced between the States. The Tartntines were increafetjL 
by an incredible Number of Allies from all Parts : But he that 
made the' greateft Appearance in their Behalf, was Pyrrbtts % 
King of Epirus, the moll expetienced General of his Time. 
Betides the choiceft of his Troops that accompanied him in the 
Expedition, he brought into the Field a confiderable Number of 
Elephants, 4 Sort of Beaft fcarce heard of ’till that Time 114 
Italy. In the tirft Engagement, the Romans were in lair Hopes 
of a Victory, when the Fortune of the Day was entirely 
changed upon the Coming up of the Elephants j wtio made 
fuch a 'prodigious DeftruCtion in the Roman Cavalry, that the 
whole Army was obliged to retire. But the politirlc Gcnera), 
having experienced fo well the Roman Courage, immediately 
ifter the Victory, fent to offer Conditions for a Peace; but 
was abfolutely refufed. In the next Battle, the Advantage waa 
on the Roman Side, who had not now fuch difmal Apprehen- 
tions of tfje Elephants, as before. However, the Buftnefs came 
to another Engagement, when the Elephants, over-running 
whole Ranks of their own Men, enraged bv the Cry of a 
young one that had been wounded, grave the "Romans an abfo- 
lute ViClory (a). Twenfy-tbree Thoufand pf the Enemy were 
killed ( b ), and Pyrahus finally expelled Italy. In this W* r the 
Romans had a fair Opportunity to fubduc the other Parts that 
remained uuconquered, under the Pretext of Allies to the 
Tarentines. So that at this Time, about the 477th Year of the 
Building of the City (c), they had made thcmfclves the entire 
Matters of Italy. 


(«) f.'trui, ibid. (4) Eutrcpia*, lib. X. (f) Ibid. 
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txftvje. .Roman Affairs from the Beginning of the. 
:. jirjl Punick War,, to. theferji Triumvirate. 

■jO'.UT the Command of the Continent could not fatisfy thes- 
Roman Courage ; -efpecially while thev law fo delicious an'. 
®le as Skily almoft : vyithin their Reach : They only waited an 
Occafion to pafs thc 'Sen, when Fortune prefentedas fair an one 
us- they could wilh. The Inhabitants of Mejfma. , a Sicilian City, 
made grievous Complaints to the Senate,-of'the daily Encroach^' 
ments of the 'Carthaginians, a People of vail Wealth and Power, 1 
and. that had the lame Defigti oh Sicily as the Romans (a). A; 
B'deet. was foon manned out for their Afliftance; and, in two' 
Yea is Time; no lefs than fifty Cities were brought over (,£)/ The 1 
cfhtirp Conqueft of the Ifland quickly followed ; and Sardinia 
zv.H/Corfica were taken, tn and about the fame Time by a Separate; 
Squadion.' And. now, under the Command of Reg it ins and 
AiW/ws, the Confn!s,.the War was tranfiated into Africa. Three 
Jjitmdred Forts and Catties'were deftroyeti in their March, and the' 
victorious Legions encamped under the'-very Walls of Carthage. 
The Enemy, reduced to fuch Straits, were obliged to apply them- 
ifilvc-s- to Rfantippus, King of the Lacedamonium, the greateft Cap¬ 
as in of the Age who immediately marched to their Afliftance 
with, a numerous and well-difciplined Army. In the very firft 
Blngagemeut with the Remans, he entirely defeated their whole. 
Bower •„ Thirty t'noufand were killed on the Spot, and fifteen, 
ilioufai'icl, with their Conful Rcgzdxs, taken Prifoneis. But as 
good Succefs always encouraged the Romans : to greater Defigns, 
f.j. a contrary- Event did but exalperate them the more. The 
stew Confuls were immediately difpatched with a powerful Navy,. 
:,u(] a fufneient Number of Land- Forces. Several. Campaigns 
••■.‘CTe now wafted withottt any confidernble Advantage on either 
>tt!e : Or if the Romans gained ‘any Thing, by their Victories, 
vkey gone rally loft as much by Shipwrecks; when at laft, the 
whole Power of both States being drawn together on the Sta, 
uhe Carthaginians- were finally defeated, with the Lofs of 125 



(a) I hui x lib. 2. cap. 2. ( b) Eutrofi . lib. 2. 
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Ships funk in the Engagement,' 73 taken; 32,066 Men killed', 
and 13,000 Priforiers. Unon this they were compelled to fue 
for a Peace.; which, after much Entreaty, and upon very hard 
Conditions, was at laft obtained (a). V'■ .■ / 

But the Carthaginians had too great Spirits to fubniit to fucK 
unrealonabje Perms any longer than their Neceflities obliged 
them. In four Years Time, (h) they had got together an Army 
of 80,000 Font, and 20,000 Hori'e (r), under the Command of 
the famous Hannibal 5 who forcing a Way through the Pyrcnaart 
Mountains and the Alps, reputed till that Time impaflabl.e,- 
defcended with his vail Army into Italy. In four fucceffiye 
Battles he defeated the Roman Forces ; in the lall of which, at 
Canna, 40,090. of the iaiter were killed ( d ); and had he not 
been merely caft away by the Etivy and ill-will of his own 
Countrymen, it is more than poflible that he muft have entirely' 
ruined the Roman State (a): But Supplies of Men and Money 
being fometimes abfolutely denied him, arid never coming but 
very flnwiy, the Romans ha.d fuch Opportunities to recruit, as 
they little expected from fo experienced an Adverfary. The-wife 
Management of Fabius J^taximus was (he firft Revival of the 
Roman Caule. He knew very well the Strength of the Enemy ; 
an.d therefore marched againft him without intending to hazard' 
a Battle ; but to wait conflantiy upon him, to ftraiten his 
Quarters, intercept his Proyifions, and fo make the victorious 
Army pine away with Penury and Want. With.this Defign. 
lie always encamped upon the high Hills, vyhere theHorfe could 
have no Accel’s to him : When they marched, he did the fame ; 
but at fuch a Dillance, as not to be compelled to an Engage¬ 
ment. By this. Policy he fo broke Hannibal' s Army, as to 
make him abfolutely defpair of getting any Thing in Italy (f). 
But the Conclufion of the War was owing to the Condudt of 
Scipio: He had before reduced all Spain into Subjection ; and, 
now taking the .fame Courfe as Hannibal at firft had done, he 
marched with the greateft Part of the Roman Forces into Africa ; 
and, carrying all before him te the very Walls of Carthage , 
obliged the Enemy to call Home their General out of Italy, for 
the l> feni e of the City. Hannibal obeyed ; and both Annies 
coming to an Engagement, after a long Dilpute, whereiri the 
Commanders and Soldiers of both Sides are reported to have 
outdone then.felves, the ViCtory fell to the Romans. Where- 


(ai Entrcp lib. 2. (b) Floras, lib. 1. cap. 6. (c) Eutrof. lib. -j. (d) Ibid. 

(t) Cornelius Nefts in vit. Hannibal. (f) Plutarch, in vie. Fab. Max, 

upou 
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trpcm the Enemy were obliged once more to fue for a Peace* 
which was again granted them, though upon much hardep 
Conditions than before. 

The Romans, by the happy Conclufion of this War, bad fo 
fcighly advanced themfelves in the Opinion of the neighbouring 
States, that the Athenians , with the greatef! Part of Greece, being 
at this Time milerably enflaved by King Philip of Macedtm, 
arnanimouflv petitioned the Senate for Affiftance. A Fleet, 
with a fufficient Number of Land Forces, was prefently dif- 
patched to their Relief; by whofe Valour the Tyrant, after 
#*v«ral Defeats, was compelled to re/lore all Greece to their 
ancient Liberties, obliging hiihlelf to pdy an annual Tribute 
to the Conquerors (a). 

Hannibal, after his late Defeat, had applied htmfelf to Antio - 
ehus King of Syria, who at this Time was making great Pre¬ 
parations again /1 the Romans. Acilius Glabrio was firft fent to 
•ppofe him, and had the Fortune to give him feveral Defeats ; 
when Cornelius Scipia, the Roman Admiral, engaging with the 
King’s Forces at Sea, under the Command of Hannibal, en¬ 
tirely ruined the whole Fleet. Which Vicfory being imme¬ 
diately followed by another as fignal at Land, the effeminate 
Priivce vyas contented to purfhafe a Peace at the Price of aim oft 
fcalf bis Kingdom (b). 

The victorious Romans had fcarce concluded the puWick Re¬ 
joicings on Account of the late Succcfs, when the Death of 
King Philip o' Macedon prefemed them with an Uccafion of a 
more glorious Tri imph. His Son Perfes, that fucceedcd, re¬ 
viving to break with the Senate, applied himfelf wholely to 
railing Forces, and procuring other Neceffaries for a War. Never 
were greater Appearances in the Field than on both Sides, mod 
of the conftderable Princes in the World being engaged in this 
Qitanel. But Fortune ftill declared for the Ramans , and the 
greateft Part of Perfes’s prodigious Army was cut oft' by the 
Conful /Emilias, and the King obliged to furrender htmfelf into 
the Hands of the Conqueror (c). Authors that write of the 
four Monarchies, here fix the End of the Macedonian Empire. 

But Rome could not think herfelf fecure among/! all thefe 
Conquells, while her old Rival Carthage was yet (landing: So 
that upon a flight Provocation, the City, after three Years Siege, 
was taken, and utterly rated, by the Valour of Publius Scipio, 
Cirandlbn, by Adoption, to him that conquered Hannibal (d). 


(a) Eumf. 1.4. (/) thru,, I. x. cap. S. (f) I'd. Patcrc, I. I. (</) Hid. 
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Not long after, Attalus, King of Pergattms, dying without 
Blue, left his vaft Territories to the Romans (a). And what oif 
Africa remained unconquered was for the molt Part reduced ia 
the Jugurtbine War that immediately followed j Jugnrtba hiin- 
felf, after feveral Defeats, being taken Prifoner by Mariks, and 
brought in Triumph to Rome ( 6 ). 

And now after the Defeat of the Teutmes and Ct'miri, that 
had made an Inroad into Italy, with fevetal lefler Conquetts ia 
Afia and other Parts, the Mitbridatich War, and the Civil War 
between Marius and Sylla, broke out both in the fatne Year 
Sylla had been Cent General againft Mitbridates King of Pant* rt, 
who had leizcd on the greaceft Part of. Afia and Acbaia tn at* 
hoftile Manner 5 when, before be was got out of Italy, Btdpkiut, 
the Tribune of the People, and one of Marius's Faction, pre¬ 
ferred a Law to recall him, and to depute Marius in his Room. 
Upon this Sylla , leading back his Army, and overthrow! ng AHk- 
rius and Sulpicius in his Way, having fettled Affairs at Rome* 
and banifhed the Authors of the late Sedition, returned ta mper 
the foreign Enemy (d). His firft Exploit was the Talcing of 
Athens, and Ruining the famous Mole in (be Haven (e) PJrauuu 
Afterwards, in two Engagements, he killed and took near 
139,000 of the Enemy, and compelled Mitbridates to fue for a 
Truce (f). In the mean Time Marius , being called Home Tjjr 
the new Confuls, had exercifed all Manner of Cruelty at Rome 5 
whctCupon, taking the Opportunity of the Truce, Sylld obce 
more marched back towards Italy. Marius was dead beforely* 
Return (g) } but his two Sons, with the Confuls, railed fevexaS 
Armies to oppofe him. But Come of the Troops being drawn 
over to his Party, and the others routed, he entered the City, and 
difpofed all Things at his Pleafure, afluming the Title and Au¬ 
thority of a perpetual Di&ator. But having regulated the State, 
lie laid down that Office, and died in Retirement (h). 

Mitbridates had foon broke the late Truce, and invaded Bi- 
thynia and Afia, with as great Fury as ever •, when the Rttacot 
General Lucullus , routing his vaft Armies by Land and .Sea, - 
chafed than quite out of Afia: and had infallibly put an happy 
Conclufion to the War, had not Fortune referved that Glory 
for Pombey (i). He lieirlg deputed In the Room of Lucullus , after 
the Defeat of the new Forces of Mitbridates, compelled him to 
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fly to his Father-in-law figranes King of Armenia. Pompey fol¬ 
lowed with his Army ; and {truck fuch a Terror into the whole 
Kingdom) that Tigranes was conftrained, in an humbleManner, 
*o prefent hinifelf to the General, and offer his Realm and For¬ 
tune to his Difpofal. At this Time the Catilinarian Confpiracy 
broke out) more, famous for the Obftinacy than the Number of 
the Rebels ; but this was immediately extinguilhed by the timely 
Care of Cicero , and the happy Valour of Antony. The Senate, 
upon the News of the extraordinary Success of Pompey , were 
under fome Apprehension of his affedting the Supreme .Com¬ 
mand at his Return, and altering the Conftitution of the Go¬ 
vernment. But when they law him difmifs hjs yaft Army at 
Brundufium, and proceed in the reft of his Journey to the City, 
with no other Company than his ordinary Attendants, they , re¬ 
ceived him with all the Expreflions of Complacency and Satif- 
fadlion, and honoured him with a fplendid Triumph fa). 



CHAP. V. 


Of the Roman Affairs, from the Beginning of the 
frji Triumvirate, to the End of the Twelve Casfafs. 

•T^HE three Perfons, that at this Time bore the greateft Sway 
in the State, were CraJJ'us; Pompey, and Ceefar. The firft, 
by Reafon of his prodigious Wealth ; Pompey , for his Power with 
the Soldiers and Senate ; and Ceefar , for his admirable Eloquence, 
and a peculiar Noblenefs ofSpi-ir. When now taking Advantage 
of the Confulfhip of Ceefar , they entered into a folemn Agree¬ 
ment to let nothing pafs in the Commonwealth without their 
joint Approbation ( b ). By virtue of this Alliance, they had in.a 
little Time procured themfclves the three beft Provinces in tljc 
Empire, CraJJus , Afta ; Pompey , Spain ; and Ceefar , Gaul. Pom¬ 
pey, for the better retaining his Authority in the City, chofc to 
manage his Province bv Deputies (c); the other two entered on 
their Governments in Perfon. But Crafjits foon after, in an Ex¬ 
pedition he undertook againft the Partisans, had the ill Fortune 
to lofe the greateft Part of his Army, and was himfelf trcachc- 


<«) Fi /4 Paterc. ib. ( 4 ) Sett. In Jut, Cetf. c«p. 19. (r) l atere. Hb, 3. cap. 4S. 
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roufly irturthered ^).. Jn .the mean Tim* £e/&>f f W?s p?rFermmg 
Wonders in <?««/. No left than .410,.coo of the. Enemy he ; hajl 
,killed,iartf taken .more Prifoners: -And. nine .¥«?<$ togei^jt 
(which was the w.hole Ticne of hisGoverniDent) defer;/9d a ; Ts^ 
•aimph for the A&ions of every Campaign (£■). . The -Senate* 
nmazed at the ftrange Relation of his Victories, wore eafily ,in- 
clined to fulpect his Power: So that taking the Oppf>*t»n|sy 
when he petitioned;for a i?'v*nd Conlullhip,- they.orricredhinvtp 
difband his Army, and appear as a private Perfon at the 

tion (f). Cw/ar endeavoured by all Means to come fto an Accorp~ 

tnodation : But finding the Senate violently-averfe to hislnj- 
tereft,' and refolved to hear, nothing,byt what they firft sprq- 
pofed (d), he was conftrained to marchftowards Italy .with bis 
Troops, to terrify or force them into a Compliance. .. Upon the 
News of his Approach, the. Senate, with the greateft-Part qf the 
Nobility,, patting over into Greece , he entered tbe-City without: 
Oppofition, and, creating himfelf.Cpnful and Didlator, hafteJ 
with his Army into Spam-, where the-Troops under, Pompey'* 
Deputies were compelled to fubmit themfelves to his, Di/ponfl, 
With this Reinforcement he advanced towards Macedonia 
where the Senate had got together a prodigious Army.under the 
Command of Pompey In the.firft Engagement he received* 
confiderable Defeat: But the whole Power on both Sides being 
drawn up on the Plains of TheJJi>ly,zhe,e a long DIfpute the 
Vi£tory fell to Cafar, with the intiee>Ruin of the advcrle Parry, 
Pompey fled dire&ly towards Egypt, and Ceefar with/his victorious 
Legions immediately followed. Hearing,, at his;Arriyal, that 
Pompey had been killed by Order of King Ptolemy, he laid clofe 
Siege to Alexandria the capital City j and having made himfcsM' 
abfolute Matter of the Kingdom, committed it to the Care nif 
Cleopatra, Sifter to the late King (e). Sciph and Juba he foot* 
after overcame in Africa, and Pompey s two Sons in Spain (ff 
And now being received at his Return with the general Applauto 
of the People and Senate, and honoured with the glorious Titles 
of Father of Ins Country, and perpetual. Diflator, he was defignirig 
an Expedition into Parthia, when,: after the Enjoyment of the 
fiipreme Command no more than five Months, he wag mur- 
thered in the Senate-houfe (g) ; Brutus and Cajpus, with nxift 
of the other Confpirators, being his particular I'nemlq, and likrl* 
as he had obliged in the highett Manner. 


(a) Plutarch in Craffo. (/,) Pa'err, I. *. (t) Juut. c. 49. 

it) Suu. in JiJ. Ctrf. c. 35. (f) iUJ. t. ««<>. Cf.' I. 


(■*/) Ibid. 
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A Civil Warhecefiarily followed, in which the Senate^ con¬ 
fiding for the mod Part of fuctl as had embraced the Fa&ioii of 
Pompey, declared in Favour of the Affaflins, while Mark Antony 
the Conful undertook the Revenge of Cajar. With this Pre¬ 
tence he exerciled all Manner of Tyranny in the City, and had 
no other Defign but to fecure the chief Command to himfelf. 
At laft the Senate were obliged to declare him an Enemy to the 
State; and, in Purfuance of their *'d:i5t, railed an Army to op- 
pofe him under the Command of Hirtiui and Pan fa the new 
Confuls, and Oflavius, Nephew and Heir to Gcefar{a). In the 
fir ft Engagement Antony was defeated ; but Hirtius being killed 
in the Fight, 4pd Panfa dying immediately after, the foie Com¬ 
mand of the Army came into the Hand* of Olfavius (b). The 
Senate, before the late Vi£fory, had expreffed an extraordinary 
Kindnefs for him, and honoured him with feveral Marks of their 
particular Efteem : But now being freed from the Danger they 
apprehended from Antony , they foon altered their Meafures; and, 
taking little Notice of him any longer, decreed to the two Heads 
of the late Confpiracy, Brutus and Cajfius, the two Provinces of 
Syria and Macedonia , whither they had retired upon Commiffion 
of the Fadl (c). OSlavius was very fenfible of their Defigns, and 
thereupon was eafily induced to conclude a Peace with Antony 
and loon after entering into an Afiociation with him and Lepidus, 
as his Uncle had done with CroJJut and Pompey , he returned to 
Rome, and was elected Conful when under twenty Years of 
Age ( d). And now, by the Power of him and his two Aflo- 
ciates, the old Senate was for the moll Part banilhed, and a Law 
preferred by his Colleague Pedius, That all who had been con¬ 
cerned in the Death of Cetfar fhould be proclaimed Enemies 
to the Commonwealth, and proceeded againft with all Ex¬ 
tremity (/). To put this Order into Execution, Oflavius and 
Antony advanced with the Forces under their Command toward 
Macedonia, where Brutus and Cnjftus had got together a nume¬ 
rous Army to oppofe them ; both Parties meeting near the City 
Philippi, the Traitors were defeated, and the two Commanders 
died loon after by their own Hands [f). And now for ten Years 
all Affairs were managed by the Triumviri ; when Lepidus , 
fetting up for himfelf in Sicily , was contented, upon the Ar¬ 
rival of Ollavius , to compound for his Life, with the diflionmir- 
able Relignation of his Share in the Government ). The 


(a) Paitrc. I. *. c. 6s. ( 4 ) Son. in Aogoft, c. 11. (r) Fhm, I. 4. r. 7, 

(J) Fours. I. a. e, 65, (e) 16. (/) t'hrui, 1. *. t, 7. (g) Pat.rc. I. ». c. 80. 
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Friend/hip of OStavius and Attiony was riot of much'longer Con¬ 
tinuance : For the latter being, for fevefal Enormities, declared 
an Enemy to the State, was finally routed in a Sea-Engagement 
oxAttium, and, flying thence with his Miftrrefs Cleopatra, killed 
himfelf foon after, and left the foie Command in the Hands of 
Oflavius. He, by his Prudence and Moderation, gained fuch 
an intire Intereft in the Senate and People, that when he offered 
to lay down all the Authority he was inverted with above thercrt, 
and to reftore the Commonwealth to the ancient Conftitution, 
they unanimoufly agreed in this Opinion, That their Liberty 
was fooner to be parted with, than fo excellent a Prince. How'- 
ever, to avoid all Offence, he reje&ed the very Names he 
thought might be difpleafing, and, above all Things, the Title 
of DiSiator , which had been fo odious in Syl/a and Cafar. By 
this Means he was the Founder of that Government which cotl-*’' 
! tinued ever after in Rome. The new Acquifitions to the Empire 
| were, in his Time, very confiderable; Cantabria, Aquitania, 
Panonia , Dalmatia , and Illyricum being wholly fubdued : The 
Germans were driven beyond the River Albis, and two of their 
Nations, the Suevi and Sicambri, tranfplanted into Gaul (a). 

Tiberius , though in Augujlus's Time he had given Proofs of art 
extraordinary Courage in the German War (£) 5 yet upon his 
own Acceflion to the Crown is memorable for no Exploit but 
the Reducing of Cappadocia into a Roman Province (r); and this 
was owing more to his Cunnihg than his Valour. And at laft, 
upon his infamous Retirement into the Ifland Caprea , he grew 
fo ftrangely negligent of the publick Affairs, as to fend no Lieu¬ 
tenants for the Government of Spain and Syria, for feveral 
, Years j to let Armenia be over-run bv the Partbians, Matjia by 
I the Dacians and the Sarmatians , and almort all Gaul by the Gerr 
mans ; to the extreme Danger as well as Dishonour of the Em¬ 
pire (d). Caligula, as he far exceeded his Predeceflcr in all Man¬ 
ner of Debauchery, fo, in relation to martial Affairs, was much 
his Inferior. However, he is famous for a Mock-Expedition 
that he made againft the Germans ; when, arriving in that Part 
of the Low Countries which is oppofitc to Britain, and receivin'* 
into his Protection a fugitive Prince of the Jfland, he fent glo¬ 
rious Letters to the Senate, giving an Account of the happy 
Conqueft of the whole Kingdom (e). And foon aftcrmaking 
his Soldiers fill their Helmets with Coeklc-fhclls and Pebble?,' 


(«) Suttm. in StupuJ). c. „. 
l d J Sutton, ip Tib. 41, 


(l) Ptttcic 
M Sun™. 
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■ 1. cap. 106, &c. 
i Cotig, cap. 40. 
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which he called, The Spoils of the Ottan (a), returned to the 
City to demand a Triumph. And when that Honour was de¬ 
nied him by the Senate, he broke out into fuch extravagant 
Cruelties, that he even compelled them to cut him off, for the 
Security of their own Perfons (h). Nay, he was fo far from en¬ 
tertaining any Defire of benefiting the Public, that he often 
complained of his ill Fortune, becaufe no fignal Calamity hap¬ 
pened in his Time, and made it his conftant With, That either 
the utter Deftru&ion of an Army, or Tome Plague, Famine, 
Earthquake, or other extraordinary Defolation, might continue 
the Memory of his Reign to fucceeding Ages (c). 

Caligula being taken off, the Senate aflcmbled in the Capitol, 
to debate about the Extinguifhing the Name and Family of the 
Cafars, and Reftoring the Commonwealth to the old Conftitu- 
tion (d). When one of the Soldiers that were ranfacking the 
Palace, lighting cafuaily upon Claudius , Uncle to the late Em¬ 
peror, where he had hid himfelf in a Corner behind the Hang¬ 
ings, pulled him out to the reft of his Gang, and recommended 
him as the fitteft Perfon in the World to be Emperor. All were 
firangely pleated at the Motion ; and taking him along with 
them by Force, lodged him among the Guards (t). The Senate, 
upon the firft Information, fent immediately to (lop their Pro¬ 
ceedings : But not agreeing among themfelvcs, and hearing the 
Multitude call out for one Governor, they were at laft con- 
{trained to confirm the Election of the Soldiers ; efpecially fince 
they had pitched upon fuch an eafy Prince as would be whqllj 
at their Command and Difpofal ( f ). The Conqueft of Britain 
was the moll memorable Thing in his Time j owing partly to 
an Expedition that he made in Perfon, but chiefly to the Valour 
of his Lieutenants Oforius, Scapula , Aulius Plautius, and Fefpafian. 
The Bounds of the Empire were in his Reign as followeth i 
Mefopotomia in the Eaji, the Rhine and Danube in the North', 
Mauritania in the South, and Britain in the IVeJi (^). 

T he Roman Arms cannot be fuppoted to have made any con- 
fiderable Progrefs under Nero ; efpecially when Suetonius tells us, 
he neither hoped nor defired the Enlargement of the Empire (A). 
However, two Countries were in his Time reduced into Roman 
Provinces; the Kingdom of Pontus, and the Cottian Alps , or 
that Part of the Mountains Which divides Dauphine and Pied¬ 
mont. Britain and Armenia were once both loft (»'), and not 
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without great Difficulty recovered. . And indeed, hb Averfenefs 
to the Camp made him far more odious to the Soldiers, than 
all his other Vices to the People : So that when the Citizens had 
the Patience to endure him for fourteen Years, the Army under 
Galba , his Lieutenant in Spain, were conftrained to undertake 
his Removal. 

Galba is acknowledged on all Hands for the great Reformer of 
martial Difcipline; and though, before his Acceffion to the Em- 

¥ ire, he had been famous for his Exploits in Germany, and other 
arts («) ; yet the Shortnefs of his Reign hindered him from 
making any Advancements afterwards. His Age and Severity 
were the only Caufes of his Ruin : The firft of which rendered 
him contemptible, and the other odious. And the Remedy he 
ufed to appeafe thefe Diflatisfa&ions did but ripen them for Re¬ 
venge. For immediately upon his adopting Pifo, by which he 
hoped to have pacified the People, Otho , who had ever expe&ed 
that Honour, and was now enraged at his Difappointment, ( b) 
upon Application made to the Soldiers, eafiiy procured the 
Murder of the old Prince and his adopted Son ; and by that 
Means was himfelf advanced to the Imperial Dignity. 

About the fame Time the German Army under Vitellius hav¬ 
ing an equal Averfion to the old Emperor with thofe of Rome, 
had fwom Allegiance to their own Commander. Otho, upon 
the firft Notice of their Defigns, had fent to offer Vitellius an 
equal Share in the Government with himfelf (c). But all 
Propofals for an Accommodation being refufed, and himfelf 
compelled, as it were, to march againft the Forces that were 
fent towards Italy, he had the good Fortune to defeat them in 
three fmall Engagements. But having been worfted in a greater 
Fight, at Bebriacum , though he had ftill fufficient Strength for 
carrying on the War, and expected daily a Reinforcement from 
feveral Parts (d) j yet he could not, by all the Arguments in 
the World, be prevailed with to hazard another Battle; but, 
to end the Contention, killed himfelf with his own Hands. 
On this Account Pagan Authors, though they reprefent his Life 
as the mod exa£t Picture of unmanly Softnefs, yet they gene¬ 
rally confcfs his Death equal to the nobleft of Antiquity ; and 
the fame Poet (e), that has given him the lafting Title of Mollis 
Otho, has yet fet him in Confpctition with the famous Cato, in 
Reference to the final A&ion of his Life. 


(a) Sun. in Calk, cap. 8. (i) Idtm, cap, 17, (e) Sutttn, in Otbon, cap. I. 

M) Uid, cap. 9. (,) Martial, 
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It his been obferyed .of Viiellius, that he obtained the Empire 
by the foie Valour of his Lieutenants, and loft it purely on his 
•own Account. • His extreme Luxury and Cruelty were for this 
Reafon the more deteftable, becaufe he had been advanced to 
that Dignity, under the Notion of the Patron of his Country, 
and the Reftorer of the Rights and Liberties, of the People. 
Within eight Months Time the Provincial Armies had unani¬ 
mously agreed on Vefpajian {a) for their Emperor; and the 
Tyrant, after he had been ftrangely mangled by the extreme 
Fury of the Soldiers and Rabble, was at laft dragged into the 
River Tyber (b). 

The Republick was fo far from making any Advancement 
under the Disturbance of the three laft Reigns, that (he muft 
neceffarily have felt the fatal Confequenccs of them, had (he 
not been feafonably relieved by the happy Management of Vef- 
■pafian. In was a handfome Turn of fome of his Friends, when, 
by Order of Caligula, his Bofom had, by Way of Punifhment, 
been (luffed with Dirt, to put this Interpretation on the Acci¬ 
dent,-that the Commonwealth being miferably abufed, and 
even trodden under Foot, fhould hereafter fly to his Bofom for 
Protection (r). And indeed, he feems to have made it his 
whole Care and Deftgn to reform the Abufes of the City and 
State, occaftoncd by the Licentioufnefs of the late Times. Nine 
Provinces he added to the Empire ( d ), and was fo very exa£t 
in all Circumftances of his Life ana ConduCl, that one, who 
has examined them both with all the Nicenefs imaginable, can 
find nothing in either that deferves Reprehenfion, except an 
immoderate Defire of Riches (e). And he covertly excufcs 
him for this, by extolling at the fame Time his extraordinary 
Magnificence and Liberality (/). 

But perhaps he did not more oblige the World by his own 
Feign, than by leaving fo admirable a Succcfi'or as his Son 
7 itus •, the only Prince in the World that has the Character of 
never doing an ill ACtion. He had given fufficient Proof of his 
Courage in tlu: famous Siege of JcritJ'alem, and might have met 
with as good Succcfs in other Parts, had he not been prevented 
by an untimely Death, to the unive’rfal Grief of Mankind. 

But then Domitian fo far degenerated from the two excellent 
Examples of his Father and Brother, as to feem more emulous 


(./) Hum-1, in /' in’.', can. is. (A) /</. ib. cap. 17. (r) Stiff, in 

(J) J'utrt-j.. lib. 7. (.-J LI. ib. cap. 16. {/) Id. ib. Cap. 17. 18. 
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of copying Nero and Caligula. However, as to martial.. 
fairs, he was as happy as moll' of his Predeceflors, having, i^, 
four Expeditions, fubdued the Catti, Dm, and the Sarmatiant] 
and extinguilhed a Civil War in the fir ft Beginning (a). By 
this" Means he had fo entirely gained the Affections of the Sol¬ 
diers, that when we meet with his neareft Relations, and' even 
his very Wife engaged in his Murther ( 6 ), yet we find the 
Army fo extremely diflatisfied, as to have wanted only a Leader 
to revenge his Death (r). 


(a) Sueton. in Domit. cap. 6 . (i) Id, it. cap. 14. . (t) Id. ib. cap. 23, 



CHAP. VI. 


Of the Roman Affairs from Domitian to the 
End of Conftantine the Great. 

HE two following Emperors have been defe^yedly Ailed 
the Reftorers of thc Roman Grandeur ; .■which by Ecafojt 
of the Vicioufnefs or Negligence of the former princes, had 
been extremely impaired. . -1. 

Nerva, though a Perfon of extraordinary Courage and Vir¬ 
tue, yet did not enjoy the Empire long enough to be on any 
other Account fo memorable, as for fubftituting fo admirable a 
Succeflor in his Room as Trajan. , . . 

It was he, that for the Happin.efs which attended his Un¬ 
dertakings, and for his juft and regular Adniiniftration of the 
Government, has been let in Competition even with, porjfUUii 
himfelf. It was he that advanced the, Bounds; of the Empiic 
farther than all his Predeceflors j reducing into Roman rrc- 
vinces the five vaft Countries of Dacia, yIJJyria , //wmm, Aft - 
Jopotamia, and Arabia (a), And yet his prudent Management 
in Peace has been generally preferred to his Exploits in War; 
his Juftice, Candour, and Liberality having gained him fuch 
an univerfal Eftcem and Veneration, that he was even deified 
before his Death. 


(a) Eutrop, lib, 8, 
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Adrian' s Chiaradter Was generally more of the Scholar than 
the Soldier: Upon which Account, as much as out of Envy to 
his Predeceflor, he flighted three of the Provinces that had been 
taken by Trajan, and was contented to fix the Bounds of the 
Empire at the River Euphrates (a). But perhaps he is the firil 
of the Reman Emperors that ever took a Circuit round his 
Dominions, as we are allured he did ( b ). 

Antoninus Pius fludied more the Defence of the Empire, than 
the Enlargement of it. However, his admirable Prudence, and 
ftridt Reformation of Manners, rendered him perhaps as fervice- 
able to the Commonwealth as the greateft Conquerors. 

The two Antonini, Marcus and Lucius , were they that made 
the firft Divifion Of the Empire. They are both famous for a 
fuccefsful Expedition againft the Parthians: And the former, 
who was the jongeft Liver, is e/pecially remarkable for his ex¬ 
traordinary Learning, and ftridt Profeflion of Stoicifm ; whence 
he has obtained the Name of the Philofopher . 

Commodus was as noted for all Manner of Extravagancies, as 
his Father had been for the contrary Virtues, and, after a very 
fhort Enjoyment of the Empire, was murdered by one of his 
Miftrefles (r). 

Pertinax too was immediately cut off by the Soldiers, who 
found him a more rigid Exadtor of Difciplihe, than they had 
been lately ufed to. And now claiming to themfelves the 
Privilege of chufing an Emperor, they fairly cxpoled the Dig¬ 
nity to Sale (d). 

Didius Julian was the higheft Bidder, and was thereupon in¬ 
verted with the Honour. But as he only expofed himfelf to 
Ridicule, by fuch a mad Projedt, fo he was in an Inrtant made 
away with, in Hopes of another Bargain. Zoftmus makes him 
no better than a Sort of an Emperor in a Dream (#). 

But the Roman Valour and Difcipline were in a great Mea- 
fure reftored by Stverus. Befides a famous Vidtory over the 
Parthians, the old Enemies of Rome, he fubdued the greateft 
Part of Per fa and Arabia, and marching into This Ifland, 
Britain, delivered the poor Natives from the miferable Tyranny 
of the Scots and Ptfts, which an excellent Hiftorian (/) calls 
the greateft Honour of his Reign. 

Antoninus Caracalla had as much of a martial Spirit in hint as 
his Father, but died before he could defign any Thing memo* 


(a) Mntrop. lib. a. (A) Id. ibid. (rj Zofimm flift. Jib. ,, (d) Ibid, \ 

(0 it>id, (/) Ailiui Sfartian, in Slyer, 

cable, 
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rable, except ah Expedition againft the Partbiant, which-, he 
had juft undertaken. 

Opilius Macrinus and his Son Diadumen had made very little 
Noife in the World, when they were cut off without much 
Difturbance, to make Room for Heliagabalus, Son of the late 
Emperor. 

If he was extremely pernicious to the Empire by his extra* 
vagant Debaucheries, bisj Succeflor Alexander Sever us was as 
ferviceable to the State in reftoring Juftice and Difcipline. His 
nobleft Exploit was an Expedition againft the Perfians, itv 
which he overcame their famous King Xerxes ( a ). 

Maximin , the firft that from a common Soldier afpired to 
the Empire, was foon taken off by Pupienus , and he with 
his Colleague Balbinus, quickly followed, leaving the fupreme 
Command to Gordian, a Prince of great Valour and Fortune, 
and who might probably have extinguifhed the very Name of 
the Perfians ( [b ), had he not been treacheroufly murthered by 
Philip , who, within a very little Time, fuffered the like Fortune 
himfelf. 

Decius, in the former Part of his Reign, had been very fuc- 
cefsful againft the Scythians and other barbarous Nations ; but 
was at laft killed, together with his Son, in an unfortunate En¬ 
gagement (c). 

But then GaHus not only ftruck up a fhameful League with 
the Barbarians , but fuffered them to over-run all Thrace, Thefi- 
faly , Macedon, Greece (</}, &c. 

They were juft threatening Italy, when his Succeflor A£mi- 
lian chafed them off with a prodigious Slaughter: And, upon, 
his Promotion to the Empire, promiied the Senate to recover 
all the Roman Territories that had been entirely loft, and ta 
clear thofe that were over-run (/). But he was prevented after 
three Months Reign, by the common Fate of the Emperors 
of that Time. 

After him Valerian was fo unfortunate as to lofe the greateft 
Part of his Army in an Expedition againft the Perfians , and ta 
be kept Prifoner himfelf in that Country till the Time of his 
Death (/). 

Upon the Taking of Valerian by the Perfians, the Manage¬ 
ment of Affairs was committed to his Son Gallienus ; a Prince 
fo extremely negligent and vicious, as to become the equal 


(«) Eutrop. lib, 
*0 Idem In GalU, 


(i) Pomftn. Latut in Gordian. (c) Idim in Dteio. 
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Scornand Contempt ofixith Sexes f«) : The Loofenefs of'hit 
Government gave Ocicafion to the Ufurpation of the Thirtj 
Tyrants, of whom fome indeed truly deferved that Name 1 
others were Perfons of great Courage and Virtue, and very fer- 
viceable to .the Commonwealth (A). In his Titne.the Almains, 
after they had wafted all Gaul, broke into Italy. Dacia, which 
•had been gained by Trajan, was entirely loft $ all Greece, Ma¬ 
ce don,: Pont its, and AJia over-run by the Goths. The Germam 
too had proceeded as far as Spain, and taken the famous City 
Tarraco, now Tarragona, in Catalonia (c). 

This de/perate State of Affairs was in fomeMeafure redrefled 
hy the happy Conduct of Claudius ,: who, in lefs than two Years 
Time, routed near three hundred thoufand Barbarians * and 
put an entire End to the Gothick War : Nor were his other Ac- 
.complifhments. inferior to his Valour; an elegant Hiftorian (d) 
having found in him the Virtue of Trajan , the Piety of Anto¬ 
ninus, and the Moderation of Augujlus. 

Ajluintilius was, in all Rsfpeels, comparable to his Brother; 
whom he fucceeded not on Account of his Relation, but bis 
Merits (e). But, reigning only feventeen Days, it was im- 
poflible he could do any Thing more than raife an Expectation 
in .the World. 

If any of the Barbarians were left within the Bounds of the 
Empire by Claudius, Aurclian entirely chafed them out. In one 
fingle War .he is reported .to have killed a Thoufand of the Sar- 
matians with his own Hands (/). But ,his nobleft Exploit was 
the Conquering the famous Zenobia, Queen of the Eaft (as /he 
ftiletl herlclf) and the Taking her capital City Palmyra. At 
his Return to Rome there was fcarce any Nation'in the World, 
out of which he had not a fuffieient Number of Captives to 
grace his Triumph : The moft confiderable were th e Indians, 
Arabians, Goths , Franks, Sucvians, Saracens , Vandals , and Ger¬ 
mans {g). 

Tacitus was contented to Ihew his Moderation and Juflice, 
in the quicr Management of the Empire, without any hoftile 
Defign : Or, had he exprelled any fuch Inclinations, his fliort 
Reign rpuft neceflarily have hindered their Effe£I. 

Prebus,' to the wife Government of his Predeceilor, added the 
Valour and Condudl of a good -Commander : It was he that 
obliged the barbarous Nations to quit all their Footing in Gaul, 


(.■») Tr.Ut. Pot/io in Tyran. 
JPcuV/ein c/uut‘0, (») ibid. 
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I/fyricum, and feveral Provinces of the Empire j infomuch that 
the very Partitions fent him flattering Letters, confeffing the.dif- 
mal Apprehenfions they entertained of his Deifigns againft their 
Country, and befeeching him to favour them with a Peace (a). 

There was fcarce any Enemy left to his Succeflor Car'us, ex¬ 
cept the Perjiam j againft whom he accordingly undertook an 
Expedition : But after two or three fuccefsful Engagements, 
died with the Stroke of a Thunderbolt (b). 

His two Sons, Carinas and Numerian , were of fo oppofite a 
Genius, that one is generally reprefented as the worft; the other 
as the beft of Men. , Numerian was foon treacheroufly mur- 
thered by Aper : Who together with the other Emperor Ctsrinus, 
in a very little Time, gave Way to the happy Fortune of Dio- 
cleftan , the moft fuccefsful of the latter Emperors ; fo famous 
for his prodigious Exploits in Egypt , Perjia and Armenia , that a 
Roman Author (e) has not ftuck to compare him with Jupiter , 
as he does his Son Maximilian with Hercules. 

Conjiantius Chlorus and Galerius were happier than moft of 
their Predeceflors, by dying, as they had for the moft Paft 
lived, in Peace. " 

Nor are Severus and Maximilian on any Account very re¬ 
markable, except for leaving fo admirable a Succeflor, as'the 
famous CflO NS TA N TIN E ; who ridding himfclf of his 
two Competitors, Licinius and Maxeniius, advanced the Empire 
to its ancient Grandeur. His happy Wars, and wife Ad- 
miniftration in Peace, having gained him the Surname of 
The GREAT , an Honour unknown to former Emperors: 
Yet in this Reipeift he is juftly reputed unfortunate, that, by 
removing the Imperial Seat from Rome to Conjlantinoplc , he 
gave Occafion to the utter Ruin of Italy. 


{a) Flavius Vofijc. in Proto. {Jb) Idem in Caro. (c) Pimpomut ttc/us in 
1:1 cjus, 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the Roman Affairs from Conftantine the 
Great to the Taking of Rome by Odoacer, 
and the Ruin of the IVeJiern Empire. 

/T'HOUGH the three Sons of Conjlantine at fird divided the 
-*■ Empire into three diflin& Principalities ; yet it was after¬ 
wards reunited under the longed Survivor Confantius. The 
Wars between him and Magnentius, as they proved fatal to the 
Tyrant, lo were they extremely prejudicial to the whole State ; 
which at this Time was involved in fuch unhappy Difficulties, 
as to be very unable to bear fo exceffive Lofs of Men, no lefs 
than 54000 being killed on both Sides (a). And perhaps this 
was the chief Reafon of the ill Succefs, which condantly at¬ 
tended that Emperor in the Eadern Wars : For the Perftans 
were all along his Superiors.; and when at lad a Peace was con¬ 
cluded, the Advantage of the Conditions lay on theft Side. 

Julian, as he took effectual Care for the Security of the 
other Bounds of the Empire ; fo his Defig*hs againd the moil 
formidable Enemies, the Perftans , had all Appearance of Suc¬ 
cefs ; but that he lod his Life before they could be fully put in 
Execution. 

Jovian was no (boner eleifted Emperor, but, being under 
fomc Apprehenlion of a Rival in the Wed, he immediately druck 
up a mod difhonourahle Peace with the Perfans, at the Price of 
the famous City JVifbis , and all Mefopotamia. For which bafe 
Aflion, as he docs not fail of an Invedlive from every Hifto- 
rian ; fo particularly Atr.mianus Marceltinus (4J and Zofsmus have 
taken the Pains to {hew, that he was the fird Roman Governor 
who refigned up the lead Part of their Dominions upon any 
Account. 

Palcntinian the Fird has generally the Character of an excel¬ 
lent Prince : But he feems to have .been more lfudious of obliging 
his Subjects, by an eafy and quiet Government, than defirous of 
aiding any Thing againd the encroaching Enemies. 


(a) Fempittiui Latin, 


U 1 ) tit, »j. 


Craliwt 
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Grattan too, though a Prince of great Courage and Experi¬ 
ence in War, was able to do no more than to fettle the Tingle 
Province of Gaul: But he is extremely applauded by Hiftorians 
for taking fuch extraordinary Care in the Bufinefs of a Succef- 
for: For being very fenfibie how every Day produced worfc 
Effects in the Empire, and that the State, if not at the laft 
Gafp, yet was very nigh beyond all Hopes of Recovery ; he 
made it his whole Study to find out a Perfon that fhould, in all 
KefpeCts, be capacitated for the noble Work of the Deliverance 
©f his Country. The Man he pitched upon was Theodojius , a 
Native of Spain; who, being now inverted with the Command 
of the Eaft, upon the Death of Gratian , remained foie Emperor. 
And, indeed, in a great Meafure, he anfwered the Expectation 
of the World, proving the mod refolute Defender of the Em¬ 
pire in its declining Age. But for his Colleague Valentmian the 
Second, hie was cut off without having done any Thing that 
deferves our Notice. 

Under Honorius Things returned to their former dcfperate 
State, the barbarous Nations getting Ground on all Sides, and 
making every Day fome Diminution in the Empire; till, at 
laft, Alaric , King of the Goths , waiting all Italy , proceeded to 
Rome itfelf; and being contented to let a few Buildings on Fire, 
and rifle theTreafuries, retired with his Army {a) : So that this 
is rather a Difgrace than a DeftruCtion of the City. And Nero 
is fuppofed to have done more Mifchief when he fet it on Fire 
in Jeft, than it now fuffered from the barbarous Conqueror. 

Valentinian the Third, at his Accelfion to the Empire, gave 
great Hopes of his proving the Author of a happy Revolution 
(A); and he was very fortunate in the War again!! the famous 
Attilla the Hun ; but his Imprudence, in putting to Death his 
heft Commander AStius, haflened very much the Ruin of the 
Roman Caufe, the barbarous Nations now carrying all before 
them, without any confiderable Oppofition. 

By this Time the State was given over as defperate ; and what 
Princes follpwed 'till the Taking of the City by Odoacer , were 
only a Company of miferable, Ihort-lived Tyrants, remarkable 
for nothing but the Meanncfs of their Extraction, and the Poor- 
jicfs of their Government; fo that Hiftorians generally pafs them 
oyer in Silence, or at molt with the bare Mention of their 
Names. 


(•) Ditun, id Pmt-.n'w Latfti, 


(Aj Ptmtom'iu Latut, 


The 
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The beft Account of them we can meet with, is as follows : 
Maximus, who, in order to his own Promotion, had procured 
the Murther of Valcntinian, foon after compelled his Widow 
Eudox'ta to accept of him as a Hufband.; when the Emprefs, 
entertaining a mortal Hatred for him on many Accounts, fent 
to Genferic, a famous King of the feudal;, and a Confederate of 
the late Emperor’s, defiring his Afliftance for the Deliverance 
of herfelf and the City from the Ufurpation of the Tyrant. 
Genferic eafily obeyed ; and, landing with a prodigious Army in 
Italy, entered Rome without any Oppofition ; where, contrary to 
his Oath and Promife, he feized on all the Wealth, and carried 
it, wi/h feveral Thoufands of the Inhabitants, into AjYick ( a). 

Avitus, the General in Gaul, was the next that took upon 
him the Name of Emperor, which he refigned within eight 
Months (b). 

Majorianus fuccecded } and after three Years left the Honour 
to Sever us, or Sevcrian ; who had the Happinefs, after four 
Years Reign, to die a natural Death ( c ) 

After him, Anthemius was elected .Emperor, who loft his 
Life and Dignity in,a Rebellion of his Son-in-Law Ricirncr (d). 
And then Olybrius was fent from Conjlantinople too, with the 
fame Authority ; but died within leven Months (r). 

Ltarius, or Glycerins, who had been elected in his Room by 
the Soldiers, was immediately almoft depofed by Nepas ; and he 
himfelf quickly after by Orcjles (/) ; who made his Son Au- 
gu/lus, or Augujlulus, Emperor. And now Odoacer, King of the 
jieru/i , with an innumerable Multitude of the barbarous Na¬ 
tions, ravaging all Italy, approached to Rome, and entering the 
City without any Reliftance, and depofing Augujlulus, fecured 
the Imperial Dignity to himfelf} and though he was forcad 
afterwards to give Place to Theoderic the Gath, yet the Romans 
had never after the leaft Command in Italy. 


(A Paul. Macon. £f f.vaprius 1 HJ 1 . F.cctof. lib. a. cap. 7. 
(c) Pa,,/. Macon, lib. 16. “ (./; Ibid. (c) Ibid. 

Jt.gn. SuccJ/: 


V‘) Id. ib:d. 

(/) yornandc, do 
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THE 

Antiquities of ROME. 


P A R T II. BOOK!. 


Of the City. 


C H A P. I. 

Of the Pomcerium, and of the Form and Bignefs 
of the City, according to the Seven Hills. 

S EFORE we come to pleafe ourfelves with a 
particular View of the City, we mud, by all 
Means, take Notice of the Pomoerium , for the 
Singularity of the Cuftom, to which it owed its 
Original. Livy defines the Pomcerium , in general, 
to be the Space of Ground, both within and without the Walls, 
which the Augurs, at the firff Buildings of Cities, folemnly con¬ 
secrated, and on which no Edifices were fuffered to be railed (a). 
But the Account which Plutarch gives us of this Matter, in 
Reference to Rome itfelf, is fufficient to fatisfy our Curjofity ; 
and is delivered by him to this Purpofe: Romulus having font 
for fome of the Tu/cans, to inftrudt him in the Ceremonies to 
be obferved in laying the Foundations of his new City, the 
Work was begun in this Manner : 

Firft, they dug a Trench, and threw into it the Firft-Fruits 
of all Things, cither good by Cuftom, or ncccfiary by Nature: 
And every Man taking a fmall Turf of Earth of the Country 
from whence he came, they all caft them in promifeuoufly to¬ 
gether; making this Trench their Centre, they deferibed the 
City in a Circle round it: Then the Founder fitted to a Plough 


(a) Liv. lib. i. 


a btafen 
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a brafen Plough-fliare; and yoking together 3 Bull and a 
Cow, drew a deep Line or Furrow round the Bounds; thole, 
that followed after, taking Care that all the Clods fell inwards 
toward the City. They built the Wall upon this Line, which 
they called Pomeerium y from Pone ALaenia. (a). Though the 
Phrafe of Pomoerium proferre be commonly ufed in Authors, to 
fignify the Enlarging of the City ; yet it is certain the City 
might be enlarged without that Ceremony. For Tacitus and 
Ge'dius declare no Perfon to have had a Right of extending the 
Pomoerium , but fuch an one as had taken away fome Part of an 
Enemy’s Country in War; whereas it is manifeft, that feveral 
great Men, who never obtained that Honour, increafed the 
Buildings with confiderable Additions. 

It is remarkable, that the fame Ceremony, with which the 
Foundations of their Cities were at firft laid, they ufed too in 
deftroying and rafing Places taken from the Enemy ; which we 
find was begun by the Chief Commander’s turning up fome of 
.the Walls with a Plough ( b ). 

As to the Form and Bignefs of the City, we mull follow the 
common Direction of the Seven Hills, whence came the Phrafe 
of Ur is Scpticollis , and the like, fo frequent with the Poets. 

Of thelc Mans Palatinus has ever had the Preference ; whe¬ 
ther fo called from the People Palantrs , or Palatini ; or from the 
Bleating and Strolling of Cattle, in Latin , Balare and Pa lari ; 
or from Pales , the Pailoral Goddefs ; or from the Burying-Place 
of Pallas , we find difputed, and undetermined among the Au¬ 
thors. It was in this Place that Romulus laid the Foundations 
of the City, in a Quadrangular Form ; and here the fame King 
and Tullus Iloflilius kept their Courts, as did afterwards Ju- 
£ujlus, and all the fucceeding Emperors ; on which Account, 
the Word Palariinn came to fignify a Royal Seat (r). 

This Hill to the Eaft has Mans Cadi us ; to the South, Mens 
jtvrntinus ; to the Weft, Mans Capitol,nus ; to the Noah, the 
For ,m [d). 

In ComDafs twelve hundred Paces (r). 

Mans Tarpeius took its Name from Tarpeia , a Roman Virgin, 
who betrayed the City to the Sabines in this Place (/). It was 
called too Morn Saturni and Saturn ins, in Honour of Saturn , 
who is reported to have lived here in his Retirement, and was ever 


(») Pwrar, 
ft) R fm. W- 

Ttipugiapl,. 


(4) Demurer. Varallfnm. ad Rojin. 
id) Vul), ,‘r, Rrnn, rap. 

*P* M- {/) Vluu-eb. in Rem:, 


(e ) A Jartron. 

reputed 
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reputed the tutelar Deity of this Part of the City. It had after¬ 
wards the Denomination of Capitolinus, from the Head of a Man 
cafually found there in digging for the Foundations of the fa¬ 
mous Temple of Jupiter (a), called Capitolium, for the fame 
Reafon. This Hill was added to the City by Titus Tatius, King 
of the Sabines, when, having been firft overcome in the Field by 
Romulus, he and his Subjects were permitted to incorporate with 
the Romans (b). It has, to the Eaft, Mons Palatinus and the 
Forum ; to the South, the Tiber ; to the Weft, the level Part of 
the City ; to the North, Collis fuirinalis (e). 

In Compafs feven Stadia or Furlongs (d). 

Collis ^ uirinalis was fo called either from the Temple of Qui- 
rinus , another Name of Romulus ; or more probably from the 
Curetes , a People that removed hither with Tatius from Cures* 
a Sabine City (e). It afterwards changed its Name to Caballus* 
Mons Caballi and Caballinus, from the two marble Horfes, with 
each a Man holding him, which are fet up here. They are 
ftill Handing; and, if the Infcription on the Pilafters be true, 
were the Work of Phidias and Praxiteles (f) ; made by thofe 
famous Mafters to reprefent Alexander the Great, and his Buce¬ 
phalus, and fent to Nero for a Prefent by Tiridates King of Ar¬ 
menia. This Hill was added to the City by Numa (g). 

To the Eaft, it has Mons Efquilinus and Mons Viminalis\ to 
the South, the Forums of Cajar and Nerva ; to the Weft, the 
level Part of the City ; to the North, Collis Hortularum, and 
the Campus Martius ( h ). 

In Compafs almoft three Miles (i). 

Mans Caelius owes its Name to Casltus or Casks , a famous 
Tufcan General, who pitched his Tents here, when he came to 
the Afliftance of Romulus againft the Sabines (if). Livy (/) and 
Dionyfius ( m ) attribute the Taking of it in to Tullius Hojiilius 3 
but Strabo («) to Ancus Martius. The other Names by which 
it was (ometimes known, were Querculanus or Qucrcetulanus, 
and Augujlus: The firft occafioncd by the Abundance of Oaks 
growing there ; the other impofed by the Emperor Tiberius, 
when he had railed new Buildidgs upon it after a Fire (0). 

One Part of this Hill was called Coeliolus, and Minor Oce¬ 
llus [p). 


tianhb^ 
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(i) Dioayput, (c) Fabricii Roma, cap. 
Pomp Fr/li’t. (j ) Faiticij Roma, cap. 3 
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. (/>) Fabritu Foma, cip. j. 


(J) Mar¬ 
ti) Dionj/f. 
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(•) Tacit. 
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To the Eaft, it has the City Walls; to the South, Mans 
Aventinus ; to the Weft, Mont Palatinus ; to the North, Mom 
Efquilinus ( a ). 

In Compafs about two Miles and a Half (A). . 

Mont Efquilinus was anciently called Cifpius and Oppius (c) i 
The Name of Efqtiilinus was varied for the eafier Pronunciation, 
from Exquilinus , a Corruption of Excubinus, ab Excubiis , from 
the Watch that Romulus kept there ( d ). It was taken jn by Ser- 
vius Tullius, (<), who had here his Royal Seat (/). Varro will 
have the Efqutliee to be properly two Mountains (g) ; which 
Opinion has been fince approved of by a curious Oblerver (6). 

To the Eaft, it has the City WaUs ; to the South, the Fia 
Labiaina ; to the Weft, the Valley lying between Mans Caelius 
and Mom Palatinus ; to the North, Collis Viminalit (»'). 

In Compafs about four Miles (I). 

* jt- • Mans Viminalis derives its Name from the * Ofiers 
imina. grew there in great Plenty. This Hill was taken 
ill by Servius Tullius (/). 

To the Eaft, it has the Campus Efquinalis ; and to the South, 
Part of the Suburra and the Forum ; to the Weft, Mans Sguiri* 
nalis ; to the North, the Tallis £>uirinalis (*»). 

In Compafs two Miles and a Half (»). 

The Name of Mont Aventinus has given great Caufe of Dif- 
pute among the Criticks, fome deriving the Word from Aventi¬ 
nus , tin-Alban King (o) ; fome from the River Avens ( p ); and 
others ab Avibut , fmm the Birds which ufed to fly thither in great 
.Flocks from the Tiber (q). It was called too Murcius , from 
Murcia , the Goddcls of Sleep, who had there a Sacellum , or lit¬ 
tle Temple (r) ; Collis Diana, from the Temple of Diana (j) j 
and Remonins from Remus, who would have had the City begun 
in this Place, and was here buried (/). A. Gcllius affirms («), 
That this Hill, being all along reputed (acred, was never in- 
clol'ed within the Bounds of the City ’till the Time of 'Jauthut. 
But liutropius (iv) expreisly attributes the Taking of it in to 
Ancns Alartius ; and an ‘old Epigram inferted by Cufpinian , in 
his Comment on Caffisdorus, confirms the lame. 

To the Eaft, it has the City Walls ; to the South, the Cam- 
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put Pigulitius; to the Weft, the Tiler ; to the' North, Mom 
Paiatinus (a). 

In Circuit eighteen Stadia, or two Miles and a Quarter (l). 

Betides thefe feven principal Hills, three others of inferior 
Note were taken in later Times. < 

Collis Hortulorum, or Hortorut/t , had its Name from the far 
mous Gardens of Sallujl adjoining to it (c). It was afterwards 
called Pincius, from the Pincii , a noble Family who had here 
their Sear (d). The Emperor Aurdiari firft incloled it within 
the City Walls (c). 

To the Eaft and South it has the plaineft Part of Mom S>ui- 
rinalis ; to the Weft, the Vall'ts Martia ; to the North, the Walls 
of the City (/). 

In Compafs about eighteen Stadia (^). 

yaniculum , or yanicularis, was fo called either from art old 
Town of the fame Name, laid to have been built by y<mus ; 
or, becaufe yanus dwelt and was buried there ( b) ; 
or, becaufe it was a Sort of * Gate to the Romans , * yanud. 

whence they iflued out upon theTufcans (i). The 
fparklihg Sands have at prefent given it the Name of Mom 
Aureus , and by Corruption Montorius (.f). We may make two 
Obfervations about this Hill, from an Epigram of Martial: 
*riiat it is the fitted Place to take one's Standing for a full Prolpcft 
of the City; and that it is lefs inhabited than the other Parts, 
by Reafbn of the Groflnefs of the Air (/). It is ftill famous for 
the Sepulchres of Numa, and Statius the Poet (m). 

To the Eaft and South it has the Tiber\ to the Weft, the 
Fields ; to the North, the Vatican (it). 

In Circuit (as much of it as ftands within the City-Walls) 
five Stadia (a). 

Mans Vaticanut owes its Name to the Anfwers of the Vates or 
Prophets, that ufed to be given there; or from the God Vutica- 
nus , or Vagitanus (p). It feems not to have been indofed 
within the Walls ’till the Time of Aurclian. 

This Hill was formerly famous for the Sepulchre of Scipio 
Africanus ; fomc Remains of which arc ftill to be fee n (q)'.' 
But ir is more celebrated at prefent on Account of St. Peter's 


, cap, 3. (b) Alar/tarr, lib. *. v«j/. « 

«P. w. (d) Ibid. it) Ibid. If) Fobrx.i Rtma, cap. 3. C Mar. 
/ ■«, Jib. 1. M F . (4) Rifin. |)b. 1. cap. 11. (<) Fr/hu. (I) Falriat 

Foma, op. 3. (/) Martial. Epir. lib. 4. Ep. 64. («i) Fabricii Roma, lib. I. 

cjp. 3. (») Uirt. (0) Martian. Jib. 1. sap. 1. ip) Ftjtui. (y) War* 

otp'oHiA. ul iu!y, Uuokil, 


{<) Rofin. lib. i. 
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Church, the Pope’s Palace, and the nobleft Library in the 
World. 

To the Eaft it has the Campus Vaticanus , and the RiveY ; to 
the South the Jarticulum ; to the Weft the Campu&Figulinus, or 
Potters Field ; to the North the Prata £>uintia (a). 

It lies in the Shape of a Bow drawn up very high ; the con¬ 
vex Part ftretching almoft a Mile ( b ). 

As to the Extent of the whole City, thegreateft we meet with 
in Hiftory was in the Reign of Valerian , whoenlareed the Walls 
to fuch a Degree as to furround the Space of fifty Miles (c). 

The Number of Inhabitants, in its flourilhing State, Lipjiui 
computes at four Millions (</). 

At prefent the Compafs of the City is iiot above thirteen 
Miles (r). 

(a) Fairicii Renta, cap. j. (£) Martian, lib. I. cap. I. (c) Fopijc. in 

jiurdiam. {J) Dt Magnitud, Rom, (e) Fairicii Roma, cap. *. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the Dhi/ion of the City into T ri bes and Regions; 
and of the Gates and Bridges. 

nO MULUS divided his little City into three Tribes ; and 
-*'• Servius Tullius added a Fourth ( which Divjfion continued 
till the Time of Augujlus. It was he firft appointed the Four¬ 
teen Regions or Wards: An Account of which, with the Num¬ 
ber of Temples, Baths, (etc. in every Region, may be thus 
taken from the accurate Panvinius. 

REGION I. PORTA CAPENA. 

Streets 9. Arches 4. 

Luci 3. Barns 14. 

Temples 4, Mills 12. 

Aides 6. Great Houfcs i2t. 

Publick Baths 6. 

The whole Compafs. 13223 Feet. 

REGION II. COELIMONTIUM. 

Sneers 12. Private Baths 80. 

J.ifei 2. The great Shambles. 

Templ^ 
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Temples 5. Barns 23. , . 

The publicfc Baths of the Mills 23. 

City. Great HoufeS 133 

• The Compafs 13200 Feet. 

REGION III. ISIS and SERA PIS. 

Streets 8. The Baths of Titus, Trajan f 

Temples 2. and Philip . 

The Amphitheatre of Vefpa- Barns 19, or 20. 

ftan . Mills 23. 

Great Houfes 160. 

The Compafs X2450 Feet. 

REGION IV. PIA SACRA , or 
TE MPL UM PA CIS. 

Streets 8. and Conjlantint. 

Temples 10. Private Baths 75. 

The Colojjus of the Sun, 120 Barns 18. 

Feet high. Mills 24. 

The Arches of Titus, Sevtrus, Great Houfes 138. 

The Compafs 14000; as fome fay, only 8000 Feet. 

REGION V. ES$J7ILINA. 

Streets 15. Private Baths 75. 

Lud 8. Barns 18. 

Temples 6. Mills 22. 

/Edes 5. Great Houfes 180, 

c The Compafs 15950 Feet. 

REGION VI. ACTA SEMITA, 

Streets 12, or 13. Private Baths 75. 

Temples 15. Barns 19. 

Porticos 2. Mills 23. 

Cirri 2. Great Houfes I55« 

Fora 2. 



The Compafs 15600 Feet. 
C a 


REGION 
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REGION VII. VIA LATA, 

Streets 40. ' Mills *7. 

Temples 4. Barns 25. 

Private Baths 75. Great Houles 120. 

Arches j. 

The Comptfa 23700 Feet. 


REGION VIII. FORUM ROMANUM. 


Streets 12. 
Temples 21. 
Private Baths 66. 
Aides 10. 

Porticos g. 
Arches 4. 

Fora 7. 


Curia 4. 
Ba/dica 7. 
Columns 6. 
Barns 18. 
Mills 30. 
Great Houfes 


The Compafs X4867 Feet. 


150. 


REGION IX. CIRCUS FLAMINIUS . 


Streets ,20. 
Temples 8 . 
Aides 20. 
Porticos'. j2» 
Circi 2. 
Theatres 4. 
Ba/dica 3. 


Curia 2. 

Therma 5. 

Arches 2.. 
Columns 2. 

Mills 32. 

Barns 32. 

Great Houfes 189. 
The Compafs 30560 Feet. 


REGION X. PALAFIUM. 


Streets 7. 
Temples 10. 
Aides g. 
Theatre X. 


Private Baths 15. 
Mills 12. 

Barns 16. 

Great Houfes xog. 


The Compafs 11600 Feet. 


REGION 
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REGION XI. CIRCUS MAXIMUS. 

Streets 8. Barns 16. 

JEdes 22. Mills 12. 

Private Baths 15. Great Houles 189. 

The Compafs 11600 Feet. 


REGION XII. PISCINA PUBLIC A. 

Streets 12. Barns 28. 

JEdes 2. Mills 25. 

Private Baths 68. Great Houfes 128. 

The Compafs 12000 Feet. 


REGION XIII. AVENTINUS . 


Streets 17. Bams 36. 

Luci 6. Mills 30. 

Temples 6. Great Houfes 155. 

Private Baths 74. 

The Compafs 16300 Feet. 

REGION XIV. IRANSTIBERINA , 


Streets 23. 
JEdes 6. 
Private Baths 


Barns 20. 

Mills 32. 

136. Great Houfes 150. 

The Compafs 33409 Feet. 


As to the Gates, Romulus huilt only three, or (as fame will 
have it) four at molt. But as the Buildings were enlarged, the 
Gates were accordingly multiplied j to that Pliny tells us, there 
were thirty-four in his Time. 

The moft remarkable were. 

Porta Flwnentana , fo called, becaufe it flood near the Riv£r. 

Porta Flaminia, owing its Name to the Flaminian Way. 

Porta Carmentalis , built by Romulus, and fo called from Car* 
menta the Prophetefs, Mother of Evandtr. 

Porta Nttvia , which Varro derives d nemorilus, from the 
Woods which formerly flood near it. 

C 3 Porta 
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Porta Saltans, deriving its Name from the Salt which the 
Sabines ufedto bring in at that Gate from the Sea, to fupply the 
City. 

Porta Capena, called fo from Capua , an old City of Italy, to 
which the Way lay through this Gate. It is fometimes called 
Agpia, from Appius the Cenfor j and Triumpbalis, from the 
*1 riumphs in which the Proceifion commonly palled under 
there; and Fontinalis, from the AqueduSis which were railed, 
over it : Whence Juvenal calls it Madida Capenq ; and. Martial, 
Capena, grandi Porta qua: pluit gutta. ■ 

The Tiber was pafled over by eight Bridges ; the Names of 
which are thus fet down by Martian, Milvius, Mlius, Vaticanus, 
Janiculenfts, Cejiius, Fabricius , Palatinus , and Sublicius. 

CHAP. III. 

Of the Places of Worfip ; 'particularly of the 

Temples atid Luci. 

T>EFORE we proceed to take a View of the mod remark- 
able Places fet apart for the Celebration of Divine Service, 
it may be proper to make a Ihort Obfervation about the general 

Names, under which we meet with them in Authors. 

Templum then was a Place which had not been only dedi¬ 
cated to fome Deity, but withal formerly confecrated by the 
Augurs. 

Aides Sacra, were fuch as wanted that Confecration; which 
if they afterwards received, they changed their Names' to Tem¬ 
ples. Vid. Ageti L.XIV. C. 7 . ' ' 

Delubrum, according to Servius , wa* a Place that, under one 
Roof, comprehended fcveral Deities, 

. Aidtcttla is only a Diminutive, and fignifies no more than a 
little Aides. 

Sacc'flurri may be derived' the fame Way from Aides Sacra. 
Ftjlui tells us, it is a Place facred to the Gods without a 
Roof. 

It were endlefs to reckon up but the bare Names of.all the 
Temples we meet with in Authors. The molt celebrated oiy 
411 Accounts were the Capitol and t{ie Pantheon. 

The 
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The Capitol , or Temple of Jupiter Capitplinus , was the Effect 
of a Vow made byTarquinius Prifcus in the Sabine War (a). 
But he had fcarce laid the Foundations before his Death. His 
Nephew, Tarquin the Proud , finifhed it with the Spoils taken 
from the neighbouring Nations [b). But upon the Expulfion of 
the Kings, the Confecration was performed by Horatius the 
Conful (c). The Structure flood on a high Ridge, talcing in 
four Acres of Ground. The Front was adorned with three 
Rows of Pillars, the other Sides with two (d). The Afcenfc 
from the Ground was by a Hundred Steps ( e ). 'The prodigious 
Gifts and Ornaments with which it was at feveral> Times en¬ 
dowed, almofl exceed Belief. Suetonius (f) tells us, that Au- 
gujius gave at one Time two thoufand Pounds Weight of Gold: 
And in Jewels and precious Stones, to the Value of five hun¬ 
dred Sejiertia. Livy and Pliny (g) furprife us with Accounts of 
the brafen Threiholds, the noble Pillars that Sylla removed, 
thither from Athens out of the Temple of Jupiter O/ympius ; the’ 
gilded Roof, the gilded Shields, and thofe of folid Silver; the 
huge Veflels of Silver, holding three Meafures j the Golden 
Chariot, iAc. This Temple was firfl confirmed by Fire in the 
Marian War, and then rebuilt by Sylla ; who, dying before the 
Dedication, left that Honour to Quintus Catulus. This too was 
demoliibed in the Vitelliarf Sedition. Vcjpajian undertook a 
Third, which was burnt about the Time of his Death. Do- 
mitian raifed the laft and moft glorious of all ; in which the 
very Gilding amounted to twelve thoufand Talents [hi). On 
which Account Plutarch (/) has obferved of that Emperor, that 
he was, like Midas* defirous of turning every Thing into Gold. 
There are very little Remains of it at prefent; yet enough to 
make a Chrijlian Church (h). 

The Pantheon was built by Marcus Agrippa, Son-in-Law to 
Augu/lus Cafar ; and dedicated either to Jupiter Ultor, or to 
Mars and renus, or more probably, to all the Gods in general, 
as the very Name (quafi T S>v zjavluv &tuv) implies. The Struc¬ 
ture, according to Fabricius (/), is a Hundred andF.orty Feet 
high, and about the fame Breadth. But a later Author has in- 
created the Number of Feet to a Hundred and Fifty-cjgbjt. The 
Roof is curioufly vaulted, void Places being left here and^berc 
(or the greater Strength. The Rafters were Pieces of Rrafs.’of. 


(a) Liv. lib. T, ft) Hilt. (r) Plutarch. U Pof/icot. (d) tUo,yf. Holiear. 

, (S) \njtugufi. cap. 19. Or) lav. I. jj. j8. Kin. I. } J. &c.' 
[b) Phneicb. luPtf/iia/a, I i) Ibid. (*) / mbricu Roma, c»p. 9. (/) 
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' Forty Feet in Length. There are no Windows in the whole 
Edifice, only a round Hole at the Top of the Roof, which fervea 
very well for the Admiflion of the Light. Diametrically under, 
is cut a curious Gutter to receive the Rain. The Walls on the 
Infide are either (olid Marble, or incruffed ( a ). The Front on 
the'Outfide was covered with brafen Plates gilt, the T°P with 
filver Plates, which are now changed to Leaa (/>). The Gates 
were Brafs, of extraordinary Work and Bignefs (e). 

This Temple is {till {landing with little Alteration, bcfidas the 
Lofs of the old Ornaments, being converted into a Chrifiian 
Church by Pope Boniface HI. or, as Polydore Virgil (d) has it, 
by Boniface IV. dedicated to St. Mary and all Saints, though 
the general Name be St. Mary de Rotonda (e). The mod re¬ 
markable Difference is, that whereas heretofore they afeended by 
twelve Steps, they now go down as many to the Entrance (f). 

The Ceremony of the Confdcration of Temples (a Piece of 
Supetfiition very well worth our FJotice) we cannot better ap¬ 
prehend, than by the following Account which Tacitus gives us 
of that Solemnity in Reference to the Capitol , when repaired by 
Vefpaftan : Though, perhaps, the chief Rites were celebrated 
upon the entire Railing of the Structure, this being probably 
intended only for the Hallowing the Floor. 

Vndidmo Kalendas Julias (g), &c. « Upon the 21ft of June, 

4 being a very clear Day, the whole Plot of Ground defigned for . 

* the Temple was bound about with Fillets and Garlands. Such 

* of the Soldiers as had lucky Names, entered firft with Boughs 

* in their Hands, taken fromthofe Trees, which the Gods more 

* efpecially delighted in. Next came the Vtjial Virgins, with 

* Boys and Girls whofe Fathers and Mothers were living, and 
‘ fprinkled the Place with Brook-Water, River-Water, and 
‘ Spring-Water. Then HAvidius Prifcus the Prector (Plautus 

* 4.Elian, one of the Chief Prieffs going before him) after he 

* had performed the folcmn Sacrifice of a Swine, a Sheep, and a 
‘ Bullock, for the Purgation of the Floor, and laid the Entrails 
« upon a green Turf, humbly befought Jupitor, Juno, Minerva, 

4 and the other Deities Protestors of the Empire, that they 
4 would be pleafed to profper their prefent Undertaking, and 

* accoipplilh, by their Divine Afliftance, what human Piety had 
4 thus begun. Having concluded this Prayer, he put his Hand 
4 to the Fillets, to which the Ropes, with a great Stone faftened 

(■') Martian. Topograph- Hum. sfnttj. lib. 6. cap. 6. (/.) Ibid. Sg Fah it. Ram*, 

IhJ ’ W) Ub- b - CJ 1‘- *• fVHc. CJp. 9. (/) Ibid. 

i« 
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« in them, had been tied for this OccaGon ; when immediately 
« the whole Company of Priefts, Senators and Knights, with 
‘ the greateft Part of the cAmmon People, laying hold together 

* on the Rope, with all the Expreffions of Joy, drew the Stone 

* into the Trench deGgned for the Foundation,'throwing in 
« Wedges of Gold, Silver, and other Metals which had never 

* endured the Fire.’ 

Some curious Perfons have obferved this Similitude between 
the Shape of thefe old Temples and our modern Churches; 
That they had one Apartment more holy than the reft, which 
they termed Celia , anfwering to our Chancel or Choir: That 
the Porticoes in the Sides were in all Refpefls like to our IGes ; 
and that our Navis , or Body of the Church, is an Imitation of 
their Baftlica (a). 

There are two other Temples particularly worth our Notice ; 
rot fo much for the Magnificence of the Structure, as for the 
Cuftoms that depend upon them, and the remarkableUfe to which 
they were put. Thefe are the Temples of Saturn and Janus. 

The firft was famous upon Account of ferving for the Publiclc 
Treafury : The Reafon of which fome fancy to have been, be- 
caufe Saturn firft taught the Italians to coin Money; or, as 
Plutnrcb conjectures, becaufe, in the Golden Age under Saturn , 
all Perfons were honeftand fincere, and the Names of Fraud and 
Covetoufnefs unknown to the World (b). But, perhaps, there 
might be no more in it, than that this Temple was one of the 
ftrongeft Places in the City, and fo firteft for that Ufe. Here were 
preferved all the public Regiftcrs and Records, among which were 
the Libri Elephant ini, or great Ivory Tables, containing a Lift of 
all the Tribes , and the Schemes of the public Accounts. 

The other was a fquare Piece of Building, (fome fay of entire 
Brafs) fo large as to contain a Statue of Janus five Feet high ; 
with bra fen Gates on each Side, which ufed always to be kept 
open in War, and (hut in Time of Peace (f). 

But the Romans were fo continually engaged in Quarrels, 
that we find the laft Cuftom bu^ feldom put in PraCfice. 

Firft, all the long Reign of Numa, Secondly, A. U. C. 519, 
upon the Conclufionof the firft Punick War. Thirdly, by Au-, 
gujlut, A. U. C, 725. and twice more by the fame Emperor 
A. U. C. 729. and again about the Time of our Saviour's Birth. 
Then by Nero, A. U. C. 811. Afterwards by Vrfpafian,, 
4 - U. C. 824. And laftly by Ctonjlantius , when, upon M/gnen- 


(*0 Pollfyu Hift. Roman, J'lori , fib. i. op. 3 . (4) FiutJrcb, in Problem, 

Afurliaq. Hor*. Anti«j. lib, 6, &, 
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this’s Death, he was left foie Pofleflor of the Empire, A. XJ..C, 

I1O5 (a). 

Of this Cuftom f'hgil gives us a noble Defcription : 

Sunt genii nee belli porta, Jic nomine dieunt, 

Religiona Jan es, id fesvi formidene Mortis ; 

Centum esrei claudant vefles eetcrnaque ferri 
Robora ; nec cujlas abjiftit limine Janus. 

Has, ubi certa fedet patribus fcntentia pugna ; 

Jbfe, gfuirinali irabea cin£luque Gabino 
Inftgnis, referat Jlridentia limina Conful 3 
Jpft went ptignas {by. 

Sacred to Mars two (lately Gates appear. 

Made aweful by the Dread of Arms and War ; 

A hundred brafen Bolts from impious Pow’r "i 

And everlafting Bars the Dome fecurc, J- 

And watchful Janus guards his Temple Door. •* 

Heie when the Fathers have ordain’d to try 
The Chance of Battle by their fix’d Decree, 

The Conlul, rich in his Gabinian Gown, 

And Regal Pall, leads the Proceflion on 3 
The (bunding Hinges gravely torn about, 

Roufe the imprifon’d Qod, and let the Furies out. 

Near the Temple of Janus there was a Street which took 
the fame Name, inhabited, for the moll Part, by Bankers and 
Ufnrers. It was verv long, and divided by the different Names 
of Janus Summits, Janus Medius , and Janus Imtts. The firft 
a oil the la(l of thefe Partitions are mentioned by Horace, Lib. 1. 

Epill. f. ... 

-— Hoc Janus fummus ab into 

Per doc it. 

The other 'Tally fpeaks of in feveral Places of his Works (r), 
The Supcrflttion of confecrating Groves and Woods to the 
Honour of the Deities, was a Practice very ufual with the 
Ancients: For not to fpeak of thofc mentioned in the Holy 
Scripture, Pliny ad'uies us. That Trees in old Time ferved for 
'the Temples of the Gods. Tacitus reports this Cuftom of the 
phi Germans ; jJ. ; Curtins of the hulians, and almoft all Writers 

(Jl r a (ouh-n. Nuf. Id. iuttai. slvgufi. op. {/•) V,e C . JEa. 7. (<■) Lib. ». 

9 f 
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of the old Druids. The Romans too were great Admirers of 
this Way of Worth ip, and therefore had their Luce in mod Parti 
of the City, generally dedicated to lorpe particular Deity. 

The mod probable Reafon that can be given for this rradlice, 
is taken from the common Opinion, That Fear was the main 
Principle of Devotion among the ignorant Heathens. And 
therefore fuch darkfome and lonely Seats, putting them into a 
fudden Horror and Dread, made them fancy that there mud ner 
ceflarily Ibmething of Divinity inhabit there, which could pro¬ 
duce in them fuch an Awe and Reverence at their Entrance. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the_ Theatres, Amphitheatres, Circi, Nau- 
machise. Odea, Stadia, and Ye yfti, and of the. 
Campus Martius. 


CfHeatres , fo called from the Greek $e&>xat, to fee , owe their 
Original to Bacchus [a). They were uiual in feveral Parts 
of Greece 5 and at hid, after the fame Manner as other Inftitu- 
tions, were borrowed thence by the Romans: That the Theatre 
and Amphitheatre were two different Sorts of Edifices, was never 
quedioned, the former being built in the Shape of a Semicircle, 
fhe other generally Oval, fo as to make the fame Figure as if 
two Theatres fhc/uld be joined together ( b ). Yet the fame Placet, 
is often called by thefe Names in feveral Authors. They feem 
too ro have be^n detigned fur quite different Ends j the Theatres 
for Stage Plays, the Amphitheatres for the greater 'Shows of 
< iladiators, wild Beads, (Ac. The Parts of the Theatre And Am¬ 
phitheatre , bed worth our Obfcrvatibn, by Rcafon of the fre¬ 
quent Uie jn Cla'fficks, are as. follow : 

; Serna was a Partition reaching quite crofs the Theatre , being 
either VerfatiHs , or Dufiitis , either to turn round or to draw 
Up, for the 'presenting a new Profpedl to the Spedtators, as Ser- 
viut has tibfervcd (r). 

Projccnium was the Space of (Jround juft before the Scene, 
were the Pulpitue.n Hood, into which the Adtors came from 
behind the Scenes to perforin (<f). 


t’t 'g- de Alt. Invent. lil>. 3. cap. 13. 


[!>) It.J. (c) In Georg. 3. 

The. 
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The middle Part, or Area, of the Amphitheatre was called 
■Cavea, becaufe it was confiderably lower than the other Parts j 
whence perhaps the Name of Pit in our Play-houfes was bor¬ 
rowed : And Arena , becaufe it ufed to be ftrown with Sand, 
to hinder the Performer from flipping. Lipfius has taken No¬ 
tice, that the whole Amphitheatre was often called by both thefe 
Names (a). And the Veronefe ftill call the Theatrey which re¬ 
mains aim oft entire in that City, the Arena (b). 

There was a threefold Diftindtion of the Seats, according to 
the ordinary Divilion of the People into Senators, Knights, and 
Commons ; the firft Range was called Orchejlra , from op^nerSai, 
becaufe in that Part of the Gracian Theatres the Dances were 
performed ; the fecond, Equijlria-, and the other Popularia (c). 

Theatres , in the firft Ages of the Commonwealth, were only 
' Temporary , and compofed of Wood, which fometimes tumbled 
down with a great Deftrudhon, as Dio [el) and Pliny (e) fpeak of 
one particularly. Of thefe temporary Theatres , the moft cele¬ 
brated was that of Al. Scaurus, mentioned by Pliny (f)\ tlie Scenes 
of which were divided into three Partitions one above another ; 
the firft confiding of 120 Pillars of Marble j the next of the like 
Number of Pillars, curioufly wrought in Glafs : The Top of all 
had frill the fame Number of Pillars adorned with gilded Tablets. 
Between the Pillars were fet 3000 Statues and Images of Brafs, 
The Coven would hold 80000 Men. The Stru&ure which Curio 
afterwards raifed at the Funeral of his Father, tho’ inferior to the 
fomirr in Magnificence, yet was no lefs remarkable upon Ac¬ 
count of the admirable Artifice and Contrivance. He built 
two fincioiis Theatres of Wood, fo ordered with Hinges and 
other Neccflarics, as to be able to turn round with very little 
Trouble. Thefe be fet at firft Back to Buck for the Celebra¬ 
tion of the Stage-plays and fuch-like Diversions, to prevent the 
Di/brdcr that might otherwife arne by the Confufion of the 
Scenes, Toward the latter End of the Dav, pulling down the 
Scenes, and joining the two Fronts of the Theatres, he compofed 
an exact Amphitheatre , in which be again obliged the People 
■with a Show of Gladiators (g 

Pcrnpey the Great was the firft that undertook the Railing of a 
fixed Theatre , which he built very nobly with fquare Stone ; on 
which Account 'T'aritus (A) tells us he was feveiely reprehended for 
introducing a Cuftom fo different from that of their Forefathers, 
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who were contented to fee the like Performances, in Seats built 
only for the prefent Occafion, and in ancient Times (landing onijr 
on the Ground. To this Purpofe, I cannot omit an ingenious 
Reflection of Ovid, upon the Luxury of the Age he lived in, 
by comparing the honed Simplicity of the old Romans with the 
Vanity and Extravagance of. the modern in this Particular t 
Tunc ncque marmoreo pendebant vela Theatre , 

Nec fuerant liquids pulpita rubra croco. 
lUic quas tulerant , nemorofo Palatia, frondes 
SimpUciter pofita : Scena fine arte fuit. 

In gradibus Jedit populus de ce/pite fa£lit 
ghialibet hirfutas frende tegente comas (a). 

NoPillars then of ^Egypt's coftly Stone, V 

No Purple Sails hung waving in the Sun, r 

No Flowers about the fcented Seats were thro* i. 3 
But Sylvan Bowers and (hady Palaces, 

Brought by thcmfelves, fecured them from the Rays. 

Thus guarded and refreflied with humble Green, 
Wond’ring they gaz’d upon the artlefs Scene: 

Their Seats of homely Turf the Crowd would tear. 

And cover with green Boughs their more diforder’d Hair. * 
Juvenal intimates, that this good old Cuftom remained dill 
uncorrupted in feveral Parts of Italy : 

- ipfa dierum 

Fejlorum herbofo colitur ft quando Theatro 
Majeflas ; tandemque redit ad pulpita notum 
Exodium, cum perfona pallentis hiatum 
In gremio matrix formidat ruflicus infans ; 
jEquales habitus illic, ftmilemque videbis 

Orchejlram popu/um -—— (A). 

On Theatres of Turf in homely State, 

Old Plays they ad, old Feafts they celebrate j 
The fame rude Song returns upon the Crowd, 

And by Tradition is for Wit allow’d. 

The Mimick yearly gives the fame Delights, 

And in the Mother’s Arms the clowniih Infant fiightl. 
Their Habits (undiftinguifli’d by Degree) 

Are plain alike the fame Simplicity 
Both on the Stage, and in the Pit yt>u fee. 

Mr. £>ryJe*. 


(j) Ovul, <h Jrn AtearJi, 


(t) Juv. Sot. |. 


Some 
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Some Remains of this Theatre of Pampey are dill to be feert 
at Rome , as alfo of thofe other of Marcellas , Statilius Taurus, 
Tiberius and Titus , the fecond being almoft entire {a). 

The Circi were Places let apart for the Celebration of fevera! 
Sorts of Games, which we will fpeak of hereafter. They were 
generally oblong, or almoft in the Shape of a How (£), having 
a Wall qtiite mund (r), with-Ranges of Seats for the Conve¬ 
nience of the Spectators. At the Entrance of the Circus flood 
the Carcerts , or Lifts, whence they ftarted ; and juft by them 
one of the Metes , or Marks ; the other Sanding at the farther 
End to conclude the Race. 

There were feveral of thefe Circi in Rome, as thofe of Flami- 
Mtus , Nero, Caracalld, and Severus : But the moll remarable, 
as the very Name imports, was Circus Maximus r, firft built by 
TarquiniusPrifcus (d). The Length of it was four Stadia, or 
Furlongs, the Breadth the like Number of Acres ; with a 1 'rench 
of ten Feet deep, and as many broad, to receive the Water j 
and Seats enough for 150,000 Men (r). It was extremely beau¬ 
tified and adorned by fucceeding Princes, particularly by Julius 
Cesfar, Augujlus , Caligula , Domitian , Trajan, and Heliogabulus j 
and enlarged to fuch a prodigious Extent, as to be able to con¬ 
tain, in their proper Seats, 260,000 Spectators {/)• 

The Naumachiec, or Places for the Shows of Sea Engagements* 
are no where particularly deferibed ; but we may fuppole them 
to be very little different from the Circos and Amphitheatres, 
frnce thofe Sort of Shows for which they were defigned, were 
often exhibited in the aforementioned Ploces (g). 

Odeum was a publick Edifice, much after the Manner of a 
Theatre ( h), where the Muficians and ACtors privately exercifcd 
before their Appearance on the Stage (/). Plutarch has deferibed 
one of their Odeums at Athens (whence to he lure the Romans 
took the Hint of theirs) in the following Words : For the Contri¬ 
vance of it, in the Jnftde it was full of Seats and Ranges of Pillars j 
and, on the Outftde, the Roof or Covering of it was made from 
one Point at Top, with a great many Bendings, all J,helving doivn- 
zvard, in Imitation of the King o/Tcrfm’r Pavilion (X-) . 

The Stadia were Places in the Form of Circi, for the Run¬ 
ning of Men and Horfes (/). A very noble one Suetonius (m) 
tells us was built by Domitian. 


(a) Fabric. Rom. cap. I». 

(-) Polyilr. I'irg. de Rrr. in 
(«) Dionxf. Jib. 3. (f) Vim. lib. 3 

c.p. 13.' (b) Fabric. Rom. cuo. 12. 

(/J Fabric. Rem cap. 12. (»,’ I.i 


(b) Marian. Topog. R m. Ant. 
lib. 1. cap. 14.. («/) l.iv. I 

ib. 36. (k) Murium. Tnpog. 1\ 
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The Xx/ii were Places built, after the Fafhion of Porticos# 
for the Wreftlers to exercife in (a). 

The Campus Martins , famous on fo many Accounts, was a 
large plain Field lying near the Tiber, whence we find it fomc- 
times under the Name of Tiberinus. It was called Martins , be- 
caufe it had been confecrated by the old Romans to the God Mart, 
Befides the pleafant Situation, and other natural Ornaments* 
the continual Sports and Exerciles performed here, made it one 
of the moft diverting Sights near the City. For, 

Here the young Noblemen pradtifed all Manner of Feats of. 
Activity ; learned the Ufe of all Sorts of Arms and Weapons. 
Here the Races, either with Chariou or fingle Horfes* were 
undertaken. Befides this* it was nobly adorned with the Statues 
of famous Men, and with Arches, Columns, and Porticos, and 
other magnificent Structures. Here flood the Villa Publius , or 
Palace for the Reception and Entertainment of Ambafladors 
from foreign States, who were not allowed to enter the City. 
Several of the publick Comitia were held in this Field ; and for 
that Purpofe were the Septa or Ovilia , an Apartment inclofed 
with Rails, where the Tribet or Centuries went in one by one to 
give their Votes. Cicero, in one of his Epiftles to Atticus, inti¬ 
mates a noble Defign he had to make the Septa of Marble, and 
to cover them with a Roof, with the Addition of a ftately 
Portico or Pidosxa all round. But we hear no more of this Pro- , 
jedt, and therefore may reafonably fupprife, he was difappointcd 
by the Civil Wars which broke out prefently after. 

(a) Fabric. Rtm. cap. la. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the Curia?, Senacula, Bafilic®, Fora, atui 
Comitium. 

'T'HE Roman Curia (it fignifics a publick Edifice) was of 
two Sorts, Divine and Civil: In the former, the Priefls and 
Religious Orders met Or the Regulation of the Rights and Cere¬ 
monies belonging to the Worlhipof the Gods : In the other, the 
Senate ufed to aflemble, to confult about the public Concerns of 
the Commonwealth (a.) The Senate could not meet in fuch a 

■ («) Mtx, 1I1 Al‘x. r. cap. 16. 

Curia, 
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Curia, unkfs it had been folemnly confecrated by the Augurs (a) 
and made of the fame Nature as a Temple. Sometimes (atleaft] 
the Curia were no diftiniSV Building, but only a Room or Hall 
in fome public Place; as particularly Livy (A) and- Pliny (rj 
fpeak of a Curia in the Comitium, though that itfelf were no 
entire Stru&ure. The mod celebrated Curia were. 

Curia Hojiilia , built by Tulius Hi/lilius, as Livy (d) inform! 
Us: And, 

Curia Pompeii, where the Senate aflembled for the Effacing 
the Death of ytdius Cafar (e). 

Senaculum is fnmetimes the fame as Curia ( f): To be fure it 
Could be no other than a Meeting-place for the Senate, the 
fame as tin.- Gratians called yc^xo-ia. Sext. Pomp. Fejlus (g) tell) 
us of three Senacula ; two within the City Walls for ordinary 
Confu I cations ; and one without the Limits of the City, where 
the Senate aflembled to give Audience to rhofe Arnbafladors ol 
Foreign States, whom they were unwilling to honour with an 
Admiflion into the City. 

Lampridius (/>) informs us, that the Emperor Helisgaluks 
built a Senaculum purpofely for the Ufe of the Women, where, 
upon high Days, a Council of grave Matrons were to keep Court, 

The JSaJiliccs were very ipacious and beautiful Edifices, de- 
fighed chiefly for the Centitmviri , or the Judges, to fit in and 
hear Causes, and for the Councilors to receive Clients. The 
Bankers too had one Part of it allotted for their Refidence (f), 
Fojjius (k) has ohferved that thefe Baftlica were exadlly in the 
Shape ot our Churches, oblong almoil like a Ship ; which was 
the Reafon that upon the Ruin of fo many of them, Chrifliun 
Churches' were fcveral Times raifed on the old Foundations | 
and very often a whole Baftlica converted to fuch a pious Ufr. 
And hcncc, perhaps, all our great Domes or Cathedrals are Hill 
called Bojiliuv. 

The Roman Forums were puhlick Buildings, about three 
Times as Joiig as they were inoad. All the Compaf's of the 
Forum was furrounded with arched Porticos, only fome Pafliigcj 
being left for Places of Entrance. They generally contrived 
to have the moll {lately Edifices all round them, ar Temples, 
Theatres , Baftlica, &c. (/). 
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They were of two Sorts; Fora Civtlia, and Fora Venalia: 
The firft were defigned for the Ornament of the City, and for 
the Ufe of publick Courts of Juftice j the other* were intended 
for no other End but the Neceflities and Conveniencies of the 
Inhabitants, and were no Doubt equivalent to our Markets. I 
believe Lipfius, in the Defcription that has been given above, 
means only the former. Of thefe there were Five very con* 
fiderable in Rome. 

Forum Romanum , built by Romulus , and adorned with Porticos 
on all Sides by Tarquinitts Prijcus. It was called Forttrn Romanum , 
or fimply Forum, by Way of Eminence, on Account of its An¬ 
tiquity, arid of the food frequent Ufe of it in publick Affairs. 
Martial ( a ) and Statius (b) for the fame Reafon give it the Name 
of Forum Latium; Ovid the fame (*), and of Forum Magnum (d) ; 
and Herodian (e) calls it t*v otqxaTocv ayo^av, Forum Fetus. 

Statius the Poet (/) has given an accurate Defcription of the 
Forum, in his Poem upon the Statue of Domitian on Horfe- 
back, fet up there by that Emperor. 

Forum Julium, built by Julius Cetfar, with the Spoils taken 
in the Gallick War. The very Area, Suetonius (g) tells us, coft 
too,ooo Seflerces j and Dio (h) affirms it to have much exceeded 
the Forum Romanum. 

Forum Augujli , built by Augujlus Cafar, and reckoned by 
Pliny among the Wonders of the City. The mod remarkable 
Curiofity was the Statues in the two Porticos, on each Side of 
the main Building. In one, were 3II the Latin Kings, beginning 
with JEneas ; in the other, all the Kings of Rome, beginning 
with Romulus, and mod of the eminent Perfons in the Com¬ 
monwealth, and Augujlus himfelf among the red; with an In- 
feription upon the Pedcftal of every Statue, expreffing the chief 
Adlions and Exploits of the Perfon it reprefented (»). 

This Forum , as Spartian (J) informs us, was redored by^the 
Emperor Hadrian. 

Forum Nerva, begun by Domitian, as Suttonius (/) relates; but 
finiflied and named by the Emperor Nerva. In this Forum, Alex - 
tmder Severus fet up the Statues of all the Emperors that had been 
canonized (01), in Imitation of the Contrivance of Augujlus, 
mentioned but now. This Forum was called Traufttorium, be¬ 


ta) Ipig. lib. *. (t) Sylvan, lib. I. c»p. 1. (r) FaJI. 4. (</) Fafi X. 

(*) 5 , %ik. M. Antonin, (/) Syl. lib. i. cap. I. (g) In Jut, C*f» cap. afi. 
(A) Dio. lib. 43. (/) /.//>/. de Magnitnd. Rm. (k) la vil. Hadrian i, 

(i) In Omit, cap. In, fw) Spartian. in Sever*, 
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caufe it lay vefy convenient for a Paflage to the other three; and 
Palladium , from the Statue of Minerva , the tutelar Deity ol 
Augujlus (a ); upon which Account, perhaps, Fabricitu {b) attri¬ 
butes the Name of Palladium to the Forum of that Emperor. 

There is fcarce any Thing remaining of this Forum , except ar 
old decayed Arch, which the People by a flrange Corruption, 
inftead of Nerva's Arch, call Noah's Ark (r). 

But the moll celebrated for the admirable Strufture and Con¬ 
trivance, was the Forum Trajani, built by the Emperor Trajan , 
With the foreign Spoils he had taken in the Wars. The Cover- 
ing of this Edifice was all Brafs, the Porticos exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful and magnificent, with Pillars of more than ordinary Height 
and Chapiters of exceifive Bignefs (d). 

Ammianus Marcellinus , in the Defcription of Conjlantiuh 
triumphal Entrance into Rome, when he has brought him, wit! 
no ordinary Admiration, by the Baths, (he Pantheon, she Capitol 
and other noble Structures, as foon as ever he gives him a Sigh] 
of this Forum of Trajan, he puts him into an Ecftacv, and cannoi 
forbear making an Harangue upon the Matter (r). We meei 
in the fame Place with a very fmart Repartee which Conflantin. 
received at this Time from Or mifdas, a Perftan Prince* Tm 
< Emperor, as he flrangely admired every Thing belonging to thi: 

1 noble Pile, fo he had a particular Fancy for the Statue of 7 V<j- 
jctn’s Horfe, which flood on the Top of the Building, and ex- 
prefi'ed his Defire of doing as much for his own Beall: Pros 
Sir, fays the Prince, before yeti talk of getting filch a Horfe , wil 
you be pie,,fed to build fuch a Stable to put him its (_/"). 

The chief Fora Venalia, or Markets, were, 

Boarium, for Oxen and Beef. 

Propertius ( g ) has a pretty Fancy about this Forum, that | 
took its Name fiom Hercules’s Oxen, which he brought fton 
Spain, and tcfcucd them here, after they had been itolen bj 
Cans. _ 

Suariurr., for Swill' 1 . 

Pi/ioriutn, for Bread. 

C'tpedbtarium, for Dainties. 

Ilolhortum , for Roots, Sallads, and fuch like. 

1 he (b-nitium was only a Part of the Forum Remamtn 
which fervetl fometimes for the Celebration of the Co mi tie 
which will be dclcribed hereafter. 


f /t) i iff. in Hr Tap » Ran. (h) R'nna < ’ n, - . (.«*) 71 laris an. I 

(<V l.'itn, Mv. i •. i -j. (r) aiu.misin. fvfar ceiiin, Hilt. Jib, 10. 
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\In this Part of the Forum flood the Rojlra , being a Suggcjlum > 
or Sort of Pulpit, adorned with the Beaks of Ships taken in a 
Sea-Fight from the Inhabitants of Antium in Italy, as Livy (a) 
informs us. In this the Caufes were pleaded, the Orations 
made, and the Funeral Panegyricks fpoke by Perfons at the 
Death of their Relations j which pious A&ion they termed D/* 
juntt't pro rojlris laudatio. 

Hard by was fixed the Puteal ’, of which,we have feveral and 
Very different Accounts from the Cricicks ; but none more pro¬ 
bable than the Opinion of the ingenious Monfieur Doctor (i), 
which he delivers to this Purpofe : 

“ T. he Romans , whenever a Thunderbolt fell upon a Place 
“ without a Roof, took Care* out of Superftition, to jhave a 
“ Sort of Cover built over it, which they properly called Puteal. 
“ This had the Name of Pitteal Libonis, and Scribonium Puteal » 
“ becaufe Scribonius Libo erected it by Order of the Senatd* 
“ The Prdtor’ s Tribunal ftanding juft by, is often fignified in 
“ Authors by the fame Expreflion.” 

(a) Lib. 8. ( 4 ) Dacitr, Notes on Huract, lib. *. Sat. 6. verfe 35. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of the Porticos, Arches, Columns, and Trophies* 

I N Accounts of the eminent Buildings of the City, the 
PORTICOS have ever had an honourable Place, They 
were Structures of curious Work and extraordinary Beauty, 
annexed to public Edifices, Sacred and Civil, as well for Orna¬ 
ment as Life. They generally took their Names either from the 
Temples that they flood near, as Porticus Concordia, ghtirini, 
Herculis, &c. or from the Authors, as Porticus Pompeia, Otta¬ 
vio, Livia, Sic. or from the Nature and Form of the Building* 
as Porticus curva , Jladiata , porpbyretica ; or from the Shops that 
were kept in them, as Margaritaria, and Argentaria ; or from 
the remarkable Paintings in them, as Porticus Iftdis, Europa, Sic. 
or cll'e from the Places to which they joined, as Porticus Am* 
phitbeatri, Porticus Circi, &c. (0). 

Thcfe Porticos were fometimes put to very ferious Ufes, ferv- 
ing for the Afl'emblies of the Senate on feveral Accounts. Some¬ 
times the Jewellers, and fuch as dealt in themoft precious Wares, 
took up here their Standing to expofe their Goods to Sale* 
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But the general Ufe that they were ptit to, was the t’leafure 
of'walking or riding in them ; in the Shade in Summer, and in 
. Winter in the dry ; like the prefent Piazzas in Italy. Velleius 
Paterculus (a), when he deplores the extreme Corruption of 
Manners that had crept into Rome , upon the otherwife happy 
Conclufion of the Carthaginian War, mentions particularly the 
Vanity of the Noblemen, in endeavouring to outlhine one ano* 
ther in the Magnificence of their Porticos , as a great Inftanct 
of their extravagant Luxuryi 

And "Juvenal in his Seventh Satyr complains i 
Balnea fe'xcentis , tsf pluris Portions , in qu& 

Gejletur Dom 'tnus quoties pluit r anne ferenum 
£xpe£iet, jpargatque Into jumenta recenti ? 

Hie potius ; nnrnque hie munda nitet ungula mulee. 

On fumptuous Baths the Rich their Wealth bellow* 

Or Come expenfive airy Portico) 

Where fale from Showers they ihay be borne in State; 
And, ffee froirt Teinpefts, for fair Weather wait: 

Or rather not expedt the clearing Sun ; 

Thiou'gh thick and thin their Equipage muft run : 

Or Haying, ’its not for their Servants Sake, 

But that their Mules no Prejudice ntav take. 

Mr. Charles Dryden, 

Arches were publick Buildings, defigned for the Reward and 
EnciiUragernent of noble Entctprifes, eretfted gencrnllv to the 
Honour of fuch eminent PetfonS as had either Won a Vidtoryof 
extraordinary Consequence Abroad, or had refeued the Common¬ 
wealth at Home from any confiderable Danger. At firft they 
were plain and rude Stru£Wes, by no Means remarkable for 
Beauty or State. But in latter Times no Expences were thought 
too great for the rendering therh in the higheft Manner fplendid 
and magnificent: Nothing being more ufual than to have the 
greateft Adtions cf the Heroes they Hood to honour, curinufiy 
exprefled, ot the whole Proceffinn of the Triumph rut out on the 
Sides. The Arches built hv Romulus were only of Brick ; that of 
Camilla;, of plain fqu.ire Stone; but then tltofe of Cat far, Drujus, 
Titus, Trajan, Cardan, Sic. were all entirely Mai hie (0). 

As to thc-ii Piuitre, thev were at firft Semicircular, whence 
probably they took their Names. Afterwards they were huili 


(a i l-.lt 1 . i. cap. 


( , Fa’" I •'/ Rome, cap. 14. 
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Four-fquare, with a fpacious arched Gate in the Middle, and, 
little ones on eacfr Side. Upon the vaulted Part of the mid-, 
die Gate, hung little winged Images, reprefenting Vi£tory, 
with Crowns in their Hands., which when they were let down, 
they put upon the Conqueror’s Head, as he palled underpin 
Triumph (a). 

The Columns or Pillars were none of the roeaneft Beauties 
of the City. They were at laft converted to the (anpe Defig n 
as the Arches, for the honourable Memorial of fome noble V ic- 
torv or Exploit, after they had been a long Time in Ufe for the 
chief Ornaments of the Sepulchres of great Men ; as may be 
gathered from Homer ^ Had 16, where Juno, when {he is fore¬ 
telling the Death of Sarpedtn , and (peaking at laft of carrying . 
him into his own Country to be buried, hits thefe Words: 

"Ev$ale ragxvtntfft kaaiyvn'lot re, srai re 
Tu/xGa re riiyj re, to yog yegaf in Savovloiv. 

There {hall his Brothers and fad Friends receive 
The breathlefs Corpfe, and bear it to the Grave. 

A Pillar fljall be rest’d, a Tomb be laid. 

The nobleft Honour Earth can give the Dead. 

The Fillers of the Emperors Trajan and Antoninus have been 
extremely admired for their Beauty and curious Work; and 
therefore deferye a particular Defcription. 

The fot mer was let up in the Middle of Trajan’s Forum , be¬ 
ing compo’ed of 24 t>reat Stones of Marble j but fo curioufjv ce¬ 
mented, as to feem one entire natural Stone. The Height was 
144 Feet, according to Eutroyius (A) j though Alarlian (c) feems 
to make them but 128 : Yet they are eaTily reconciled if we 
fuppofe one of them to have begun the Meafure from the Pillar 
itlt.lf, and the other from the Bafts. It is afeended on the In- 
ftde by 185 winding Stairs, and has 40 little Windows for the 
Admilfion of the Light. The whole Pillar is incrufted with 
Marble ; in which are exprefied all the noble Actions of the Em¬ 
peror, and particularly the Decian War. One may fee all over it 
the fevcral Figures of Forts, Bulwarks, Bridges, Ships, (Ac. and 
all Manner of Arms, as Shields, Helmets, Targets, Swords, 
Spears, Daggers, Belts, (Ac. together with the feveral Offices and 
Employments of the Soldiers j fome digging Trenches, fomt? 
meafuiing put a Place for the Tents, and others making a tri— 


(a) Fairicii Rome, cap, 15, (4) J/ijf, lib. ?. (0 Lib. 5. cap. IJ. 
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iimphal Proceflion (a). But the nobleft Ornament of this Pillar 
was the Statue of Trajan on the Top, of a gigantick Bignefs j 
being no lefs than twenty Feet high. He was reprefented in a 
Coat of Armour proper to the General, holding in his Left* 
Hand a Sceptre, in his Right a hollow Globe of Gold, in which 
his own Alhes were depofited after his Death (b). 

The Column of Antoninus was railed in Imitation of this, which 
it exceeded only in one Refpe<£t, that it was 176 Feet high (c) : 
For the Work was much inferior to the former, as being under¬ 
taken in the declining Age of the Empire. The Ai'cent on the 
Jnfide was by 106 Stairs, and the Windows in the Sides 56. 
The Sculpture and the other Ornaments were of the fame Nature 
as thofe of the firft : And on the Top flood a CaluJJus of the Em¬ 
peror naked, as appears from fome of his Coins (d). 

Both thel'e Columns are ftill ftanding at Rome ; the former 
fnoll entire. But Pope Sixtus the Firft, inftead of the two Sta¬ 
tues of the Emperors, fet up St. Peter's on the Column of Tra¬ 
jan , and St. Paul's on that of Antoninus (e). 

Among the Columns we mud not pafs by the Milliarium au- 
rcuniy a gilded Pillar in the Forum , erected by Augujlus Cafir , 
at which all the High-ways of Italy met, and were concluded 
(f). From this they counted their Miles, at the End of every 
Mile fetting up a Stone j whence came the Phrafe of Primus ab 
urbe Lapis , and that like. This Pillar, as Mr. LaJJeis informs 
us, is ftill to be feen. 

Nor mult we forget the Columna Bcllica , thus defcribed by Ovid: 

Projpicil d tcrgo fummum brevis area Crcum lt 
Eft ibi non parves parva columna notes : 
nine filet bnfta met. nit , belli pranuncia , rnitti 
In regent Lf gentem, cum placet arma capi (g). 

Behind the Circus on the level Ground, 

Stands a final! Pillar, for its Ufe renown’d .• 

Hence ’tis our Herald throws the fatal Spear, 

Denotes the Quarrel, and begins the War. 

' But thofe who admire Antiquity, will think all thefe inferior to 
(he Columna Roftrata, fet up to the Honour of C. DuiUins, when 
be had gained fo famous a Victory over the Carthaginian and Sici¬ 
lian Fleets, A. V. C. 493,'and adorned with the Beaks of the Vef- 
fels taken in the Engagement. ‘ This is ftill to be feen in Rome , 


(!•) Cafaliut Par. I. c. ||. ( c ) Martian. 1. 6. c. 11 . 

c . ii . (/) Mar hen. 1, 3. c, jij. (g) Ovid. lajl. 6. 
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and never fails of a Vifit frprp any curious Stranger. The Infcrip- 
tion on the Bails is a noble Example of the old Way of Writing, 
in the early Times of the Commpnwealth. Befides' this ancient 
and mod celebrated one, therp were feveral other Columna 
ro/ratee erefted on like Occafions j as particularly four by Au- 
gujlus Cesfar after the Adiiumt>e{ea\ of Antony : To thefe Vi 
alludes: ‘ 


Addam & ttavali/urgent es are columnV. («}■ 

The Defign of the Trophies fa too well known to,rised-any 
Explication: The Shape of them cannot be bette^uii^erftood. 
than by the following Defcription of the Ppet: 

Ingentem quercum dccijis undique ramis 
Conjlituit tumulo, fulgcntiaquc induit arena, 

Mezenti ducts txuvias ; tibi magnt tfjgphceum, 

Bellipotens : Aptat rarantes /anguine q-ci/fas, 

Teldqut trunca viri, (A bis /ex thoraqc pet iturn 
Pojofjumque locis ; clypeurnque ex cere finiflra< 

Subligat, atque enfern collo fufpendit eburnum (b). 

And firft he lopp’d an Oak’s great Branches round j 
Tin Trunk he fattened in a riling Ground : 

,/\nd here he fix’d the fhining Armour on. 

The mighty Spoil from proud Meosentius won : 

Above the Creft was plac’d, that dropp’d with Blood, 

A grateful Trophy to the warlike God ; 

His Blattered Spears ftuck round : The Corflet too, 

Pierc’d in twelve Places, hung deform’d below : 

While the Left-fide his mnfly Target bears. 

The Neck the glittering Blade he brandifil'd in the Wars. 

Of thofe Trophies which Marius raifed after the Cimbric War, 
ftill remaining at Rome, we have this Account in Fabriciut : 
They are two ‘trunks of Marble bung round with Spoils : One of 
them is covered with a fcaly Co'flet, with Shields and other military 
Ornaments : ‘Yu/l before it, is Jet a young Man in the Pojlure of a 
Captive, with his Hands behind hitn, and all round were winged 
Images of Victory. The other is fet out with the common military 
Garb, having a Shield of an unequal'Round, and two Helmets, 
one open and adorned with Crejls, the other clofe without Crejls. On. 
the fame ‘trophy it the Shape of a Soldier's Coat, with J’everal other 
Dtfens, which, by Reafon tf the Decay of the Maible, are very 
difficult to be di[covered (<:). 


{t) Vitg. <2oeiJ. t 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the Bagnios, AquaedutSts, Cloacae, and 
Publick Ways. 

'T^HERE cannot be a greater Inftance of the Magnificence, 
-“• or rather Luxury of the Romans, than their noble t Bagnios. 
jtmmianus fi/larcellinus obferves (a), that they were built in 
modum Pi ovinciarum, as large as Provinces : But the great 
Valeftus {b) judges the Word Provinciarum to be a Corruption of 
Pifcinarum. And though this Emendation does in fome Meafure 
extenuate one Part of the Vanity, which has been fo often al- 
ledged againft them, from the Authority of that Paflage of the 
Hiftprian ; yet the prodigious Accounts we have of their Orna¬ 
ments pnd Furniture, will bring them, pet haps, under a Cen- 
fure no more favourable than the former. Seneca , fpeaking of the 
Luxury of his Countrymen in this Refpedf, complains. That 
they were arrived to fuch a Pitch of Nicenefs and Delicacy, as 
fo fco^n to fet their Feet on any Thing but precious Stones (tj j 
and Pliny wifhes good old Fabricius were but alive to fee the 
Degeneracy of his Pofterity, when the very Women mull have 
their Seats in the Baths of folid Silver ( d ). But a Defcription 
from a Poet may, perhaps, be more diverting ; and this Statius 
has obliged us with in his Poem upon the Baths of Claudim 
ptrufeus, Steward to the Emperor Claudius; 

Nil ibi plebeium : nufquam Feme fa:a videbis 
/Fra, Jed argento jfelix propellitur unda, 
jdrgcntoque cadit, labrij'que nitentibus injlat 
Delicias mirata fuas , 0? a hire recufat. 

Nothing there’s vulgar ; not the faired Brafs, 

In all the glittering Structure claims a Place. 

From Silver Pipes the happy Waters flow. 

In Silver Citterns are receiv’d below. 


(<0 Ammian. Marctll, lib. 16 
W lab. 33. cap, 11. . 


(») Nuttt ad locum, (c) tjf. 86. 
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See where with noble Pride the doubtful Stream 

Stands fix’d in Wonder on the fhining Brim : 

Surveys its Riches, and admires its State; 

Loth to be ravifh’d from the glorious Seat. 

The mod remarkable Bagnios were thofe of the Emperor^ 
Diodtfian and Antonius Caracalla ; great Part of which are 
Handing at this Time, and with the vaft high Arches, the beau¬ 
tiful and (lately Pillars, the extraordinary Plenty *of foreign 
Marble, the curious Vaulting of the Roofs, the prodigious 
Number of fpacious Apartments, and a Thouland other Orna¬ 
ments and Conveniencies, are as pleafmg si Sight to a Traveller, 
as any other Antiquities in Rome. 

To thefe may be added the Nymphea , a Kind of Grottos 
(acred to the Nymphs, from whofe Statues which adorned them, 
or from the Waters and Fountains which they afforded, their 
Name is evidently derived. A fhort Eflay of the famous Lucus 
Holjhnius, on the old Picture of a Nympheum dug up at the 
Foundation of the Palace of the Barbarini, is to be met with 
in the fourth Tome of Gravius'% Tbcfaurus, p. j8co. 

The Aqueedufis were, without Queflion, fume of the nob!eft 
pefigns of the old Romans. Sextus Julius Front ini us, a Roman 
Author, and a Perfon of Confular Dignity, who has .compiled a 
whole Treadle on this $ubje£l, affirms them to be the cleared 
Token of the Grandeur of the Empire. The firft Invendonof 
them is attributed to Appius Claudius, A. U. C. 441. who brought 
Water into the City by a Channel of eleven Miles in Length. 
But this was very inconfiderable to thofe that were afterwards 
carried on by the Emperors and other Perlons; feveral of 
which were cut through the Mountains, and all other Impedi¬ 
ments, for above forty Miles together; and of fuch a Height, 
that a Man on Horfeback, as Procopius informs us, might ride 
through them without the leaft Difficulty ( a ). But this is meant 
only of the conftant Courfc of the Channel ; for the Vaults and 
Arches were in (omc Places 109 Feet high (A). Procopius (c) 
makes the Aquadudls but fourteen: Vi£lor (d) has enlarged the 
Number to twenty ; In the Names of them the Waters only 
wens mentioned ; as Aqua Claudia , Aqua Appia, See. 

The noble Poet Rutilius thus touches on the Aquadufls , in 
his ingenious Itinerary : 


('0 Pr.ctplut dt Bell. Ctrub. lib. I. 
}'()• \> W Pefrrig, Uii, 


(b) Stxt. Tull, Fnntin. (0 De Bill. Cotb. 
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$>uid loquar aerio pendentes fornice rivos 
£>ua vix imbriferas tolleret Iris aquas ? 

Jios potius dicas crevijfe in fidera monies. 

Tale Gigdnteum Gracia lauiat opus (a). 

What fiiould I ftng how lofty Waters flow 
From airy Vaults, and leave the Rain below, 

While conquered Iris yields with her unequal Bow? 4 
Bold Typhon here had Ipar’d his Strength and Skill, 

And reach’d Jove’s Walls from any Angle Hill. 

But that which Pliny -c alls Opus omnium maximum were th< 
Cloaca:, or common Gutters for the Conveyance of Dirt and 
Filth. And becaufe no Authority can be better than his, wt 
may venture to borrow the whole Account of them from the 
feme Place, Cloacee opus omnium maximum , &c. 

4 The Cloaca , the greateft of all the Works, he contrived by 

* undermining and cutting through the feven Hills upon which 

* Rome is featvd, making the City hang as it were, between 
4 Heaven and Earth, and capable of being failed under. JM, 

* Agrippa , in hU iEdilelhip, made no lefs than feven Streams 
4 meet together under Ground in one main Channel, with f'udi 
4 a rapid Current, as to carry all before them that they met 

* with in their Paflage. Sometimes, when they are violently 
4 fwelled with immoderate Rains, they beat with exceffive Fury 
4 again!! the Paving ar the Bottom, and on the Sides Some. 
4 times, in a Flood, the Tiber Waters oppofe them in their 
4 Courfe; and then the two Streams encounter with all the 
i Fury imaginable; and yet the Works preferve their old 
4 Strength, without any (enfihle Damage. Sometimes hug( 
4 Pieces of Stone and Timber, or fucti-like Materials, are 
4 carried Jown the Channel, and yet the Kubrick receives no 
4 Detriment Sometimes thcRuinsof whole Buildings, dtflrnycd 
4 by Fire or other Cafuahies, profs heavily upon the Frame, 
4 Sometimes terrible Earthquakes (hake the very Foundations, 
4 and yet they ftill continue impregnable almott 800 Year! 
4 fince they were firft laid by Tarquinius ib).‘ 

Very little inferior to the Works already mentioned were 
the publick Ways, built with extraordinary Charge to a great 
Pittance r rom the City oh all Sides. They were generally paved 
with Flint, though Ibmetimcs, and cfpecially without the City, 


with 
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with Pebbles and Gravel. The moil noble, in all Relpe&si wa 
the Via Appia, taking its Name from the Author Appius, the 
fame that invented the Aquaduds, Vide p. 57,58. This was 
carried to fuch a vaft Length, that Procopius (a) reckons it a 
very good five Days Journey to reach the End : And Lipfius (b) 
computes it at 350 Miles. An Account of as much of this 
Way as lies between Rome and Naples the Right Reverend the 
prefent Lord Bifhop of Sarum has obliged us with in his Letters 
(r): He tells us it is twelve Feet broad ; all made of huge Stones, 
noil of them blue ; and they are generally a Foot and a half 
large on all Sides. And prefently after, admiring the extra¬ 
ordinary Strength of the Work, he fays, that though it has laded 
above 1800 Years, yet, in mod Places it is, for feveral Miles {d) 
together, as entire as when it when it was made. And as to the 
Via Flamiuia, the next Caufeway of Note, the fame Author ob- 
ferves, that though it be not indeed lo entire as the former, yet 
there is enough left to raife a juft Idea of the Roman Greatnels. 

I mud defire Leave to conclude this Subject with the ingeni¬ 
ous Epigram of Janus Vitalis, an Italian Poet: 

Quid Romam in media quarts ttovus advena Roma, 

Et Romae in Roma nil reperis media ? 

Afpice murorum moiety praruplaque faxa , 

Obruptaque horr'enti vajIa-Theatra fttu : 

Hac funt Roma : Viden’ velut ipfa cadavera tanta 
Urbis adbuc fpirent imperiofa minas ? 

Vicit ut hac mundum, niji ejt fe vincere : vicit 
A fe non viftum nc quid in orle foret. 

Hinc vi£ia in Roma viilrix Roma ilia fepulta efl, 

Aique eadem vittrix viSiaque Roma fuit. 

Albula Romani rejlat nunc nominis index, 

Qui quoque nunc rapidis fertur in aquor aquis. 

Dijce hinc quod pojfit fortunes ; immota labafeunt, 

Et qua perpetuo funt agitata, manent. 

To feek for Rome , vain Stranger art thou come, 

And find’ft no Mark, within Rome’s Walls, of Rome? 

See here the craggy Walls, the Towers defac’d, 

And Piles that frighten more than once they pleas’d : 

See the vaft Theatres, a fhapelcfs Load, 

And Sights more tragick than they ever (bow’d, 

1-a— afau ,---- 

Co) Vo Hilt. Cttb. lib. I, (£) De Mogit. Rom. (0 Letter +th. (r/) Ibid. 
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Of the Cit v. 

This, this is Rome: Her haughty Carcafe fpread 
SriII awes in Ruin, and commands when dead. 

The lubjedt World firft took from her their Fate i 
And when (he only flood unconquer’d yec, 

Herfelf flie laft fubdued, to make the Work complete. 
But ah ! to dear th<- fatal Triumph coft. 

That conquering Rome is in the conquer'd loft. 

Yet rolling Tiber liill mamtai. s his Stream, 

Swell’d with the Glories of the Roman Name. 

Strange Power < f Fate! unihaken Moles nruft wafte; 
While Things that ever move, for ever laft. 
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Of the Rkligion of the Romans. 


CHAP. L 

Of the Religion and Morality of the Romans 
in General. 

Religion is abfolutely neceflary for the 
Edablilhing ol Civil Government. is a Truth fo far 
gp * j«j| from being denied by any Sort of Pcrfons, iliat we 
meet with too many who are unwilling to allow 
«*» an y 0 iher Dcfigit in Sacred Inditutious. As to 
the Romans. it has been univerfally agreed, That Virtue and 
Fortune were engaged in a Sort of noble Contention for the 
Advancement of the Grandeur and Happinefs of that People. 
And a Judge, not fufpected of Partiality in that Cale, has 
concluded the latter to be only a Confequence of the former: 
For Religion , fays he (a) produced good Laws, good Laws good 
Fortune, and good Fortune a good End in whatever they unde: toot. 
Nor, perhaps, has he drained the Panegyrick much too high, 
when he tells us, That for feveral Ages together, never was the 
Fear of (Joel more eminently confpicuous than in that Republic k (6). It 
was this C'onlidcration which made the great Si. Auftin nbferve 
(c), Thai God would not give Heaven to the Romans , hecaufe 
tlu y weie Heathens; but he gave them the Empire of the World, 
bccaule they were V irtuous. And, indeed, in their more ge« 


Avj, lib. I. t»p. n. (*) Ibid. (0 Cnitatt D i, 

neral 
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neral Virtues, their Practice inclined rather to the Excefs thar 
the Defeat: Thus they were devout to Superftition ; valiant tr 
a Contempt of a Life, and an inconfiderate Courting of Dan 
ger: Frugal and temperate in the firft Ages, to a voluntarj 
Abftinence from agreeable Pleafures and Conveniencies; con 
ftant, feveral Times, to the Occafion of their own Ruin, anc 
rather rigorous than juft. A tedious Account of the Decii, 
Regulus , Fabricius, Curius y Scavola, Sec. would be needlefi 
even to a School-Boy, who is feldotn unfurnilhed with a Stock 
©f fuch Hiftories. 

But we muft by no Means omit a mod noble Saying of Ci- 
tero, to this Purpofe, in his Oration about the Anfwer of the 
dtrufpiees: Ffuam volumus licet , Patres Confer ip ti, nos ametnm 
tamen nee numero Hifpanos , nee robore Gallos , nee calliditate Pa¬ 
tios , net artibus Gracos ; nee denique hoc ipfo hujus Gentis & Terse 
domejiico nativoque fenfu halos ipfos (s? Latinos , fed Pietate a 
Religione, atque bae una fapierstia quod Dcorum iuemortalium Nti- 
mine omnia regi gubernarique perfpexitnu r, omnes Gentis Nati- 
tncfque fuperavimus. 

But it will naturally be objected, that whatever Harangues \vt 
make upon the Juftice, Temperance, and other celebrated' Vir¬ 
tues of the old Romans , they at laft degenerated into the mol! 
luxurious and extravagant People in the World. Every Page 
of their own Satirifts is a very good Argument for this Opinion! 
befides the numerous Complaints of their Hiftorians and other 
Writers. Now though Lipfius has undertaken to bring them 
off dear from all fuch Imputations; yet, I think, we muft be 
forced to allow, that they did indeed debafe the noble and ge¬ 
nerous Spirit of their Anceftors ; and this Corruption was, 
without Doubt, the only Caufe of the Declenfton and linal Ruin 
of the Empire. But as we are not to give over the Caufe of 
Virtue, on Account of the Debauchery of latter Times, four 
have little Reafon to exalt the eminent Qualities of the old Ro¬ 
mans to fo high a Pitch as fome imagine. There is no Ncccflitv 
of making a Hero of every Conful, or fancying every one, who 
was eminently ferviccable to the Rt-publick, to have been a Per- 
fon of confummatc Virtue. So that when we meet in Romm 
Authors with fuch extravagant Encomiums of their Anrcltors, 
we may conclude, that what Horace had obferved with Refe¬ 
rence to Poetry, will hold altogether as well in this Cafe : 1 he 
Generality of People being fo ftrangely tranfported with the 
f^ove and Admiration of Antiquity, that nothing was 
dual than to meet with fuch a Pcrlon as he describes. 
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Book It. the Romans. 

Qui redit ad Fajlos et virtutem ajlimat atinit, 

Miraturque nihil nifi quod Libitina faeravtt. 

That when he tried a Man’s Pretence to Fame, 

Runs to his Chronicle to find his Name ; 

Thinks Virtue better for its Age, like Wine j 
And only likes what Death has made Divine. 

For We may often obferve, that their very Panegyritks upon 
the honeft People of the firft Ages of the Commonwealth ne- 
prefent them rather as a Sort of rude, unpolifhed Mortals, than 
as Perfons eminent for any noble Endowments. So Juvenal^ 
Sat. 14: 


----■- Saturabat glebula tails 

Patrem ipfum turbamque cafa ; qua fata jacebat 
Uxor (A infantes ludebant quatuor , units 
Vernula , tres dotnini : fed magnis fratribus horurrt 
A fcrobe Vel fulco redeuntibus altera caena 
. Amplior , (A grandes fumabant pultibus olla. 

-— This little Spot of Earth, well till’d 

A numerous Family with Plenty fill’d. 

The good old Man and thrifty Hoifewife fpent 
Their Days in Peace, and fatten’d with Content! 

Enjoy’d the Dregs of Life, and liv’d to fee 
A long, defcending, healthful Progeny. 

The Men were falhion’d in a larger Mould: 

The Women fit for Labour, Big and Bold. 

Gigantick Hinds, as foon as Work was done. 

To their huge Pots of boiling Pulfc would run, 

Fell to, with eager Joy, on homely Food, 

And their large Veins beaf ftrong with wholelome Blood. 

Mr. "John Dry den , Jun. 

But the Account which Perfeus gives us of Titus .< 5 uintius t 
the old Country Dictator, has fotnething more of the Ridicu¬ 
lous in it : 

Unde Remus, fuledque terens dentalia , Quinti, 

Qttem trepida ante haves DiSlatorem indu'd uxor , 

Lt tua Aratra domutn Lif.lor tulit (a). 


(-) Prrf. Sat. I. 
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Where Romulus was bred, and Quintius born, 

Whofe lhining Plough-fhare was in Furrows worn. 

Met by his trembling Wife returning Home, 

And ruflically joy’d as Chief of Rome. 

She wip’d the Sweat from the Dilator’s Brow j j 

And o’er his Back his Robe did rudely throw ; l 

*Thc LitSlors bore in State the Lord’s triumphant Plough. J 
Air. Drydtn. 

We muft therefore allow every Age its proper Chara£hr 
and Commendation; and conclude with the ingenious Mon- 
fieur St. Evrcmonty That the excellent Citizens lived among tti 
ancient Romans, and the tnojl accomplijhed Generals among tkt 
latter ( a ). 

(a) Refleift. upon the Ceoiu of the Roman People, cap. 4. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the Lupercl, Lupercalia, &c. Of the Potitii 
and Pinarii, and of' the Arval Brothers* 

HP H E Places of Worlhip having been already deferibed, the 
-*• chief Subjects that ftill remain, relating to Religion, are 
the Prints, the h.ii iificcs, and the Fedivals : For it would be 
very necdlefs and impertinent to enter into a Diiquifitiori about 
the Deities ; n Matter that is involved in fo many end Id's Fic¬ 
tions, and vet has employed fo many Pens to explain it. 

Lup.-rei.] The moll untient Order of the Priclts were the Lit- 
perci , fieted to Pan the God ot the Country, and particularly of 
Shephenls. They had their Name from the Deity they attended 
on, called in Greek }'jxmoc, probably ftom xino;, a Wolf, in 
Latin, Lupus ; becauie the thief Employment ot Pan, was ih: 

Driving a wav fucli Bealts from the Sheep that he 
Lupercalia. protected. The Lupercalia, as Plutarch r hlervis, 
appear Co have been a Feaif of Purification , InMig 
f'demui/.ed on the Dies Nefajii, or Non-Court-Days of the 
Month Pdnuary, which derives its Name fiom februo to purify : 

Arijl 
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And the very Day of the Celebration was anciently called 

Pebruaca (a). 

The Ceremony Was very lingular and ftrange. 

In the Hi ft Place, there Was a Sacrifice killed of Goats and 
a Dog. Then two Children, Noblemens Sons, being brought 
thither,'forrie'of the Luperci ftained their Foreheads with the 
bloody Knife, while others wiped it off with Locks of Wool 
dipped in Milk; the Boys muft always laugh after their Fore¬ 
heads had been wiped : This done, having cut the Goat-llcins 
into Thongs, they ran abbot the Streets all naked but their 
Middle, and 1 ..Hied all that they met in their Procefiion. The 
yojng Women never toolo any Cate to avoid the Strokes,‘but 
rather offered themielves of their own Accord, fancying thein to 
be great Helpers/ of Conception and Delivery (/>)', They ran 
naked, becaui'e Pan is always painted fo. They facrificed a 
Goat, becaufe the fame Deity was fuppofed to have Goat's Feet; 
which gave Occafion to his- common Fpttbet of Gtpripes. AS 
for the Dog we meet with in the Sacrifice, it was added as a 
neceflary Companion of a Shepherd, and becaufe of the natural 
Antipathy between them and Wolves. 

Some have fancied with Plutarch, that thefe LuptrcaUa were in- 
ftituted in Honour of the Wolfth.it preferved Romulus and Remus, 
Others carry their Original much higher, and tell us, that they 
were brought into Italy bv Evandtr, before the lime of /Eneas. 

There weic two Companies of the Luperci, the Fahiani and 
Quintilirini ; one for Romulus , the other tor Remus : They took 
their Names from Fabius and gfuintilius, two of their Mafters 
or Chief Priells (c). Dion Cajjins tells tis, that a third Sort of 
l’ricfls, defigned for the Celebration of the Lupercolia, were in- 
lfitutcd hv the Senate to the Honour of Julius Cujar {>!). 

Suetonius (c) reckons the Lupercnlia among the ancient Riles 
and Ceremonies reftored by /lugujtus: And Ouuph. Panvinius 
afiurts in they continued in Rome till the Time of the Emperor 
Anajinfius. 

2 . Potitii and Pinnrii. ] The Potitii and Pinarii were of equal 
Antiquity with the former. They owe their Inllitufion to the 
fame Author, upon the following Account: 

After the Killing of Cacus , a Giant that had flolc fome of 
Hercules' s Cattle, the Booty that lie brought through Italy , from 
Spain ; the Shepheids and ignorant People of the Country, ga¬ 
thering in gieat Flocks about the Stranger, at laft brought hm» 
More Evandcr. The King, after Examination, finding him to 
yfp’utJrch. i „ Kw! 'Jtfriu. (.-) Sext. romp, l-jha, & Ovid. Fajr •' 
M ll “ i - 'l l' (0 In Argmjl. tip. 31. 

E »c 
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be.in allRefpe&s. the fame Perfon that His Mother the Propheteli 
Carmenta had told him Ihould come into Italy, and be afterward] 
a Clod, immediately ercfltd an Altar to his Honour, and offered 
for a Sacrifice a young Bullock that never bore the Yoke ; or. 
daining, that the fame Ceremony fhould be repeated in a folemn 
Manner every Year. The Performance of thefe Rites he com. 
mitted to the Care of the Potitii and Pittarii , two of the no. 
bled Families and of beft Repute in thole Parts. 'There goea 
a Story, that the Piuarii happening to come too late to the Sa- 
crifice, fo as to lofe their Share in the Entrails, they were, by 
Way of- Punilhmcnt debarred from ever tailing them for the 
future : And hence fome derive their Name from vstiva Hunger; 
But this 1 take to be but a trifling Fancy ; for we may as well 
derive Potitii from potiri, becaufe they enjoyed the Entrails, as 
Piuarii from nC-.a becaufe they wanted them. 

We meet with fomething very rcmaikable of the Potitii in 
Livy (<v), and Valerius Maximus (b). 

That when, upon Application made to Appius Claudius the 
Cenfor, they got Leave to have their hereditary Miniflry dif- 
charged by Servants, in the Compals of one Vear the whole 
Family was entirely extincl, though no lets than thirty of them 
Were lufty young Men. And Appius Claudius loft his Eyes, as 
a Judgement for his Part in the Offence. 

jicca Laurentia, Romulus's Nurfe, had a Cuftom once a Year 
to make a folemn Sacrifice for a Bleifing upon the Fields: Her 
twelve Sons nflilling her always iu the Solemnity. At laft (he 
had the ill Fortune to lofe one of her Sons ; when Romulus, to 
fhow his Gratitude and Refpetf, offered himfelf to fill up the 
Number in his Room, and gave the Company the Name of Fra- 
tres Jr vales. This Order was in great Repute at Rome ; they 
be|d the Dignity always for their Lives, and never loft it upon 
Account of imprilbmuont, Banifhment, or any other Acci¬ 
dent (c). They wore pn their Heads, at the Time of their 
Solemnity, Crowns made of Ears of Corn, upon a Tradition 
that Laurentia at firft prefented Romulus with fuch an one (d). 
Some will have it that it- was their Bulincls to take Care of the 
Boundaries, and the Divifions of Land, and to decide all Con- 
trpverfies that might happen about them: The Procclfions, or 
Perambulations made under their Guidance, being termed Am - 
larva/ia : Others make a different Order inllituted for that 
Purp.jfc, and called Sodales Arvales, on the fame Account as the 
Fiat res Arvales 


(a) L.b. 9. (.■'.} Lib. «. l. 1. (0 ran. J. 17. c. z. (d) l‘omf. It!. Jc Sat'd 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Augurs, Auguries, &c. 

*JiHE Invention of Soothfaying is generally attributed to the 
Chaldeans ; from them the Art palled to the Grecians ; the 
Grecians delivered it to the Tufcans, and they to the Latins , and 
the Romans. The Name of Augurs is derived by (bine ab Avium 
gejlu j by others, ab Avium garritu : Either from the Motion and 
A&ions, or from the Chirping and Chattering of Birds. Romu¬ 
lus was himfelf an extraordinary Proficient in this Art ( a ), and 
therefore as he divided the City into three Tribes, fo he confti- 
tuted three Augurs', one for every Tribe. There was a fourth 
added fome Time after, probably by Servius Tullius , who in- 
creafed the Tribes to that Number. Thefe four being all 
chofen out of the Patricii , or Nobility, in the Year of the City 
454., the Tribunes of the People, with much Difficulty, pro¬ 
cured an Order, that five Perfons, to becledled out of the Com* 
mons, fhould be added to the College ( b). Afterwards Sylla the' 
Diftator, A. U. C. 671, made the Number up Fifteen (r). The. 
lildeft of thefe had the Command of the Rett, and was honoured 
' with the Title of Magijhr Collegii (d). 

Their Bufinefs was to interpret Dreams, Oracles, Prodigies, 
(sic. and to tell whether any Action fhould be fortunate or pre¬ 
judicial to any particular Perfons, or to the whole Common¬ 
wealth. Upon this Account, they very often occafioned the 
Difplacing of Magiftrates, the Deferring of publick Afiemblies, 
b V. whenever the Omens proved unlucky. 

Before we proceed to the feveral Kinds of Auguries, it may not 
he improper to give an Account of the two chief Terms by 
which they ate diftinguilhed in Authors, dextra and feni/ira. 
Thefe being differently applied by the Greeks and Latins , and 
very often by the Latins themfelves (who fometimes fpeak agree¬ 
able to the Greed an Cuiloms, fometimes according to their own) 
have given Occafiun to many Miftakes, which may be all 
cleared up by this eafy Obfervation : 'That the Greeks and 
Remans both deriving the Happincfs of their Omens from the 
kiifiern Quarter, the former turned towards the North, and fo 
had the Eaft on the Right Hand ; the latter towards the South, 
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and therefore had the Eaft on their Left. Vide Bullenger dc 
Augur. & Atlfpit. L. 2 C- 2. 

There are five Sorts of Auguries mentioned in Authors. 

x. From the Appearances in Heaven; as Thunder, Light¬ 
ning, Comets, and other Meteors. As fuppofe of 1 hunder, 
whether it came from the Right or the Left: Whether the 
Number of Strokes were even or odd, f Ac. Only the Mafterof 
the College could take this Sort of Augury (a). 

2. From Birds; whence they had the Names of Aufpices of 
avis and fpecio. Some Birds furnifhed them with Obfervations 
from their chattering and finging, others from their flying- The 
former they called Ofcines , the latter Preepetes. Of the firft 
Sort were Crows, Pies, Owls, (Ac. of the other, Eagles, Vul¬ 
tures, Buzzards, and the like. 

For the taking of both thefe Sorts of Auguries , the Ohfervcr 
flood upon a Tower with his Head covered in a Gown peculiar to 
his Office, called Lana, and turning his Face towards the Eaft, 
marked out the Heavens into four Templa or Quarters, with his 
Lituus , a fliort ftraight Rod, only a little turning at one End; 
This done, he (laid waiting for the Omen ; which never fignified 
any thing, unlel's confirmed by another of the fame Sort. 

3. From Chickens kept in a Coop or Pen for this Purpofe. 
The Manner of divining from them was as follows : Betimes in 
the Morning the Augur that was to make the Obfervation, called 
from hence Puliarius (tho’ perhaps the Keeper of the Chickens 
had rather that Name) in the firft Place commanding a general 
Silence, ordered the Pen to be opened, and threw down a Hand¬ 
ful of Crumbs or Corn. If the Chickens did not immediately run 
fluttering to the Meat; if they fcattered it with their Wings; if 
they went by without taking Notice of it, or if they flew away, 
the Omen was reckoned unfortunate, and to portend nothing but 
Danger or Mifchance: But if they leaped prefently out of the 
Pen, airtl fell too fo greedily, as to let fume of their Meat drop 
out of their Mouths upon the Pavement, there was all the Aftu- 
rance in the World of Happincfs and Succefs ( b ). This Augur) 
was called Tripu/lium , quafi T'erripnviam, from firiking the Earth: 
The old Word pavire lignifying as much as ferire. VVe meet 
with Tripndium , So/i/iiinurn , and Vripudium Sonivium in Fcflui, 
both derived from the Crumbs falling to the Ground. 

4. From Beads. Thefe, as ’Ro/inus reckons them up, were 
Wolves, Foxes, Goats, Heifers, AflTes, Rams, HarCs, Weaf'N 
and Mice. The general Obfervations about them were, whe¬ 
ther they appeared in a llrangc Place, or eroded the Way ; «t 
whether they ran to the Right or the Left, (Ac. 5. I h* 

-^ ----- 
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5. The laft Sort of Divination was from what they called Dira, 
oronufual Accidents to any Perfon or Place; as Sneezing, Stum¬ 
bling, feeing Apparitions, hearing Grange Voices, the falling of 
Salt upon the Table, the fpilling of Wine upon one’s Clothes, 
the meeting a Wolf, a Fox, a Hare, a Bitch with Whelp, isle. 

We may obferve, that though any Augur might take an Ob- 
fervation ; yet the Judging of the Omen was left to the Decdion 
or the whole College (a). 

Cicero has fufficiently expofed thefe Auguries, efpecially that 
about the Chickens, in his fecond Book of Divination. 

The learned Mr. O. IV. has taken Notice, that the Emperors 
alTumed the Office of Augurs, as well as of Pontiff's., as appears 
from feveral Coins of ‘ Julius , Auguflus , Refpafian, Verus, See. 
which have the Augurs Enfigns upon them. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the Arufpices and Pontifices. 

r [E Arufpices had this Name ah arts afpiciendis, from looking 
upon the Altars 5 as, ab extis infpiciendis, they were called 
Extifpiccs : They owe their Original to Romulus, who borrowed 
the inftitution from the Tffcans. The.Tufcans received it, as 
the general Tradition goes, from a Boy that they ftrangely 
ploughed up out of the Ground, who obliged them with a Dif- 
covery of all the Mvfterics belonging to this Art (1 h). At firft 
only the Natives of Tttfcany exercifed this Office at Rome ; and 
ihertfore the Senate made an Order, that twelve of the Sons of 
the principal Nobilitv fhonld he fent into that Country to be 
inftrmSted in the Rites and Ceremonies of their Rd gion, of 
which this Secret was a chief Part (<r). The Bufinefs of the 
4rufpices was to look upon the Bealls offered in Sacrifice, and 
by them to divine the Succefs of any Eiupiprife. They took 
their Obfervations from four Appearances : 

1. From the Beafts before they were cut up. 

2. From the Entrails of tbofc Beafts after they were cut tip. 

3. From the Flame that ufed to rile when they were burning. 

4. From the Flour of Bran, from the Frankinccnfc, Wine, 
and Water that they ufed in the Sacrifice. 

in the Bead, before they were cut up, (hey took Notice, whe¬ 
ther they were forcibly dragged t<> the Altar; whether they got 

' M Mx, ab .-ILx. 1. c i 9 . O Cicero At D,v. I. 2. (c) Id. de D-u. 1. t. 
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loofe out of the Leaders Hands ; whether they efcaped the Stroke 
or bounded up, and roared very loud when they received it; 
whether they died with a great deal of Difficulty, all which, 
with feveral other Omens, were counted unfortunate : Or whe¬ 
ther on the other Side, they followed the Leader without Com- 
pulfinn ; received the Blow without ftruggling and Refiftance; 
whether they led eafily, and fent out a great Quantity of Blood, 
which gave equal Affurance of a profperous Event. 

In the Beall, when cut up, they obferved the Colour of the 
Parts, and whether any were wanting. A double Liver was 
counted highly unfortunate : A little or a lean Heart was always 
unlucky : If the Heart was wholly miffing, nothing could be 
thought more fatal and dreadful ; as it happened in two Oxen 
together, offered by Julius Ctefar, a li-tie before his Murther ; 
if the Entrails fell out of the Prieflt’s Hands j if they were be- 
fmeaied more than ordinarily with Blood; if they were cfa 
pale livid Colour, they portended fudden Danger and Ruin. 

As to the Flame of the Sacrifice, itfurnilhed them with a good 
Omen, if it gathered up violently, and prefently confirmed the 
Sacrifice : If it was clear, pure, and tranfparent, without any 
Mixture of Smoke, and not difcoloured with red, pale, or black; 
if if wa» quiet anJ calm, not fparkling or crackling, but tan up 
direcllv in the Shape of a Pyramid. On the contrary, it always 
pc:itended Misfortune 1 , if atfirft it required much Pains to light 
it ; if i: did not burn upright, but rolled into Circles, and left 
void Spa - es between them ; .f it did not prefently catch held on 
the whole Sacrifice, but cr"pt up b» Degtees, from one Hart to 
another; if ir happened to he fpread about h\ the Wind, or to 
be put out by fudden Rain, or to leave any Part umonfumed. 

In the Meal, Frankincenfc, Wine and Water, they c.'cteto 
observe, whether thev had their due Quantity, their proper 
n'afic, Colour and Smell. £sV. 

Theie were feveral - Idler Signs which fupplicd them with 
Conjectures, too inlianiiicant to be here mentio-td. 

Molt of thoe ill Omens are hinted at by Virgil , (Jeer. 3. v, 486. 

Sape in honore Drum medio dans hojlia ad arum , 

Lan.a dam nivea Ltrcumdatur infuld vittei , 

Jnta euntt antes eeeidit moribunda minifiros. 
jfut ft quntn ferro mail at 'e,at ante Satenlos , 

Jude ntque impofttis ardent altar la fin is, 

N,c refpanfu pot,// len/u.tus reduce vates : 

Jc vix Juppo/ii: tiny mi: a /■■nyuine eultri, 

Summaque jejuna Janie ttijufeutur arena. 
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The Vi&im Ox that was for Altars prefs’d 
Trim’d with White Ribbons, and with Garlands drcfs’d. 
Sunk of himfelf without the Gods Command, 
Preventing the flow Sacrificer’s Hand : 

Or, by the wool* Butcher if he fell. 

The in f pe£fed Entrails could no Fate foretell: 

Nor, laid on Altars, did pure Flames arife. 

But Clouds of fmouldring Smoke forbad the Sacrifice. 
Scarfely the Knife was redden’d with his Gore. 

Or the black Poilon ftain’d the fandy Floor. 

Mr. Dryden. 

Yet the Bufinefs of the Arufpices was not retrained to the Al¬ 
tars and Sacrifices, but they had an equal Right to the explaining 
all other Portents and Monfters. Hence we find them often con¬ 
futed by the Senate on extraordinary Occafions: Or if th e Roman 
Arulpices lay under a Difrepute, others were fent for out of Tuf- 
cany, where this Craft mol! flourilhed, as it was firft invented. 

The College of Arufpices > as well as thole of the other reli¬ 
gious Orlers, had their particular Refifters and Records, fuch 
as the Memorials of Thunders and Lightenings, the Tufcan 
Hiftories, and the like. 

There are but two Accounts of the Derivation of the Name 
of the Pontifices , and both very uncertain} either from Pens, and 

{ 'acere\ becaufe they firft built the Subtician Bridge in Rome, and 
ad the Care of its Repair; or from Poffe and facere, where 
facere muft be interpreted to fignify the fame as Qfferrt , and Sa- 
crificare. The firft of thefe is the moft received Opinion } arid 
yet Plutarch himfelf hath called it abfurd (a). At the firft Infti- 
tution of them by Numa, the Number was confined to four, 
who were conilantly chofen out of the Nobility, ’till the Year 
ot the City 454, when five more were ordered to he added of 
the Commons, at the fame Time that the Augur* rcceivt .1 the 
like Addition. And as the Augurs had a College, fo the Ponth- 
fices too were fettled in fuch a Body. And as Sylla afterwards 
added feven Augurs, fo he added as many Pontifices to the Col¬ 
lege : The firft eight bearing the Name of Pontifices major ts , and 
the reft of minores . 

The Offices of the Pontifices, were to give Judgment in all 
Caufes relating to Religion ; to enquire into the Lives and Man¬ 
ners of the inferior Priefts, and to punifh them if they law Oc- 
cafton} to preferibe Rules for publick Worlhip; to regulate the 
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Feafts, Sacrifices, and all other facred Inftitutions. 7 'ally, in his 
.Oration to them for his Houfe, tells them, that the Honour and 
Safety of the Commonwealth, the Liberty of the People, the 
Houfes and Fortunes of the Citizens, and the very Gods them- 
felves, were all entrufted to their Care, and depended wholly on 
their Wifdom and Management. 

The Matter or Superintendant of the Pontificcs was one of the 
moil honourable Offices in the Commonwealth. Numa, when 
he inftituted the Order, invefted himfelf firft with this Dignity, 
as Plutarch informs us; though Livy attributes it to another Per- 
fon of the fame Name. Fc/ius's Definition of this great Pried 
is. Judex atque Arbiter Rerum Humanarum Divinarumque, the 
Judge and Arbitrator of Divine and Human Affairs. Upon this 
Account ail the Emperors, after the Examples of Julius Cajar 
and AugtJiuSy either actually took upon them the Office, or at 
leaft ufed the Name. And even the Chrijlian Emperors, Ar 
fome Time, retained this in the ordinary Enumeration of their 
Titles, ’till the Time of Gratian , who (as we learn front (a) 
Zojttnus) absolutely refufed it. 

Polydore Virgil (b) does not Queftion but this was an infallible 
Omen of the Authority which the Bittiop of Rome enjoys to this 
Day, under the Name of Pontifex maximus. 

[a) lli/lor. lib. 4. (t) De rsrum invent, lib. 4. cap. >4. 

CHAP. V. 

Of the Flammes, Rex Sacrorum, Salii, Feciales, 
and Sodales. 

^TTIE Name of Flatnir.es is not much clearer than the for- 
**■ mer. Plutarch makes it a Corruption of Pi'mmints from Pi- 
leus , a Snrtol Capproper to the Order. Varro, Fcjlus and Servius 
will have it to be a Contraction of Filamines from Filum ; and 
•11 us, that finding their Caps too heavy and troublefome, they 
®ok up a lighter F'afhion, only binding a Parcel of Thread about 
their Heads. Others derive the Word from F/amina or Flamcum, 
a Sort of Turban which they make them ro have worn ; though 
his generally fignifies a Woman’s Veil. Rojinus and Mr. DA- 
well declare for the Second of thefe Opinions; Polydore f'irgil 
has given his Judgment in Favour of the third (n). 


I") Uti 


t. nr. lib. 4. cup. 14, 


Numa 
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Numa at firft difcharged feveral Offices cf Religion himfelf, 
and defigned that all his Succeflors fhould do th^ like : But br- 
caufe he thought the greateft Part of them would partake more 
of Romulus' sGrenius than his own, and that their being engaged 
in warlike Enterpriz.es might incapacitate them forthis Fqniftiori, 
he inftituted thefe Flamines to take Care of the fame Services, 
which by Right belonged to the Kings (/»). 

The only three constituted at firft were Flamen Dialis, Mar- 
tifills, and The firfl was facred to Jupiter ; and a 

Perfon of the higflwft Authority in the Commonwealth. file 
was obliged to obferve feveral fuperftitious Reftraints, as well as 
honoured with feveral eminent Privileges beyond other Officers ; 
which are reckoned up at large by Ge/lius (b). The fame Author 
tells us, that the Wife of this Flamen had the Name cf Flatni- 
niea, and was entrufted with the Care of feveral Ceremonies 
peculiar to her Place. 

But, to before, the Greatncfs of the Dignity was fufiiciently 
diminifhed in fucccedingTimes; otherwise weeannot imagine that 
Julius Cesfar fhould have been invefted with it at feventeen Years 
of Age, as Suetonius (r) inform? us he was : Or that Sylla fhould 
have fo eafilv driven him from his Office, and from his Houfe. 

The other two were of lefs, vet of very eminent Authority ; 
ordained to infpedl the Rites of Mars and Romulus. All three 
were chofen out of the Nobility. Several Priefts of the fame 
Order, though of inferior Power arrd Dignity, were added in 
1 :tter Times; the whole Number being generally computed at 
fifteen. Yet Feneficlla (or the Author uuder his Name) afiirres 
us from Varro, that the old Romans had a particular Flamen 
far every Deity they worfhipprd {d ). 

Though the Flamen Dialis di'charged feveral Religious Duties 
that properly belonged to the Kings, yet we meet with another 
Officer of greater Authority, who feems to have been purely de¬ 
fined for that Employment: And this was the Rex Sacrificulus, or 
Sacrorum. Dionyfius [rives us the Original of this Inftitution as 
fallows : Becaufe the Kings bad in a great many Rcfpetls been very 
fervieenble to the State, the Eftablifhers of the. Common wealth thought 
it very proper to keep always the Name of King in the City. Upon 
this Account they ordered the Augurs and Pontificcs to chafe out a fit 
Ferfon, who Jhould engage never to have the leajl Hand in Civil 
Affairs, but devote himfelf wholly to the Care of the Public IVorjhip 
amt Ceremonies of Religion, with the Title of Rex Sacrorum (e). 

lib. * (/,; A,.7. An. I I.. to. tap. jj 

(rf) De Satcrdith, cap, i$. .(<•) Antif. lib. j. 


(<•) Cap. 1. 

And 
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And Livy informs us, that the Office of Rex Sacrorum was 
therefore made inferior to that of Pontifex Maximus, for Fear 
. that the Name of King, which had been formerly fo odious to 
the People, might, for all this Reftraint, be ftill, in fome Mea- 
fiire, prejudicial to their Liberty (a). 

Salii. J The Original of Salii may be thus gathered from Plu¬ 
tarch. In the eighth Year of Numas, Reign a terrible Peftilence, 
fn-eading itfelf over Italy., among other Places, miferably in felled 
Rome. The Citizens were alnioft grown defperate, when they 
were coinfoited on a fudden by the Report of a Brazen Target, 
which (they fay) fell intoA r «ww’s Hands from Heaven. The King 
was allured by the Conference he maintained with the Nymph 
Egeria and the iVIufes, that the Target was fent from the Gods for 
the Cure and Safety of the City ; and this was foon verified by 
the miraculous Ceafing of the Sicknefs. They advifed him too 
to make eleven other Targets, fo like in their Dimenfions and 
Form to the Original, that, in Cafe there fhould be a Dtfign of 
Healing it away, the true might not be diftinguifhed or known 
from thofe which were counterfeited; by whielr Means it would 
be more difficult to defeat the Counfels of Fate, in which it had 
been determined, that, while this was preferved, the City fhould 
prove happy and vi&orious. This difficult Work one Vetur'm 
Mamurius very luckily performed, and made eleven others that 
Numa himfelf could not know from the firft. They were worked 
Into an oval Form, with feveral Folds or Plaits doling one over 
another. They exadlv fitted the Elbow by their Figure; and 
were thence called Aacylia, from ’A*Nn, which fignifies a crooked 
Javelin; or ‘rorrt the Cubit (’Alia,:) that Part of the Arm he* 
tween the Wrifl and the El now, upon which they carried the 
Ancylia (b) : For the keeping of thefe, Numa inllituted an Order 
of Priefls. Called Salii, afalicndo, from leap.ng or dancing They 
lived all in a B -dy, and con.poled a College confiding of the 
fame Number if Men with the Bockleis which they preferved. 
The three S-nior* governed the red; of whom the firft had the 
Name or Pm-[itI, the fecund of Fates, ond the other of Alagijler 
(c). In the M,,nth of March was their great Fe ift, when they 
carried their faored Charge about the City. At this Proccfiion 
they were habited in a (hurt fcarlet Caflbck, having round them 
a broad Belt clafped with brafs Buckles. On their Head they 
wore a Sort of Copper H.-limit. In this Manner they went on 
with a nimble Motion, keeping juft Meafures with their Feet 


(«) Liu» Lb. s. (/>) Vtutdt io in Nam a. 


and 
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and demonftrating great Strength and Agility by the various and 
handfome I urns of their Body ( a). They fung all along a Set of 
old Verfes called the Carmen Saliare\ the original Form of which 
was compofed by Numa. They were (acred to Mars (the Ancylia 
or Targets being Parts of Armour) who from them took the 
Name of Satifubfulus. And therefore, upon Account o f the ex¬ 
traordinary Noite and fhaking that they made in their Dances, 
Catullus , to ftgnify a (trong Bridge, lias uled the Phrafc. 

In quo vel Salifubfuli Sacra fiunto. (b). 

Unlefs the Conjecture of Vofftus be true, that Salifubfulus is here 
a Corruption from Salt! ipfu/us : The Performers in thofe Dances 
bearing with them, among other fuperftitious Trifles, a Sort of 
thin Plates worked into the Shapes of Men and Women, which 
they called ipjiies or fubjiles, and ipfulce or fubfulee. Upon admit- 
tingthis Opinion, Mars mull lole hisName of Satifubfulus ; and 
Pacuvius cat.not relieve him ; becaufe the Verfe with this Word 
in it, commonly cited fiom that old Poet, is thought (by Vtjjius 
at leaft) to be a mere Fidfion of Mur etuis, who was noted tor 
this Kind of Forgery. See l A o[f. in Catull. p. 46 . 

Though the Month of March (dedicated to that CJod) was the 
pioper 1'ime for carrying about the Ancylia ; yet if at any Time 
a juft and lawml War had been proclaimed by Order of the Se¬ 
nate, againft any State or People, the Sa/ii were in a folemn 
Manner to move the Ancylia ; as if by that Means they routed 
Mars from his Seat, and tent him out to the Atliftance of their 
Atr.s (e). 

Tullius Hojiilius afterwards increafed the College with twelve 
mire Sain , in pwrfuancc of a Vow he made in the Battle with 
the Sabines. And therefore, for Diftindtion Sake, the twelve 
firft were generally called Sa/ii Palatini , from the Palatine 
Mountain, whence they began their Proceftion ; the other Sa- 
lii,Collini, nr Agonettfes, from the Quirittal Hill, fomctimcs called 
Mans Agonalis ■, where they had a Chapel, oil one of the highett 
Eminences of the Mountain (d). 

Alexander ab Alexandra has obterved that the Entertainments of 
tliele Pi lefts, upon their tolemn Fcftivals, were exceeding coftly 
and magnificent, with all the Vmietv of Mufte, Oarlands, Per¬ 
fumes, (Ac. (e).- And therefore Horace ufes dopes Soli ares (f) for 
delicate Meats, as he does Pontificum crente (^) for great Regalios. 

(a) Pht rib. In N„m. {!,) Caret/. Cram. ,7. (.) Are. ab Me. lib. I. 

fT **> (<0 On«A Untie. lib. «. (r) (ten. Diet. lib. 1. cay. 6. C/j lib. 1. 

37* (i) Lib. £»«/. 14. 

Fcciales J 
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Feciales."] The Feciales Varro derives from Fides, becaufe they 
had the Care of the Publick Faith in Leagues and Contracts. 
Others bring the Word a fecderefaciendo on the lame Account. 
Their Original in Italy was very ancient. Diouyfeus Halicarn. 
finds them among the Aborigines, under the Name ot crorovoopbfii, 
/ibaminum latores: And Virgil intimates as much in feveral 
Places. Numa firft inflituted the Order at Rome (a), confiding 
of twenty Perfons (hj, chofen out of the moll eminent Families 
in the City, and fctclcd in a College. It is probable he ranked 
them among the Officers of Religion, to procure them the more 
Reference and Authority, and to make their Perfons more facred 
in the Commonwealth. 

Their Office was to be the Arbitrators of all Controverfies 
relating to War and Peace; nor was it lawful on any Account 
to take up Arms, ’till they had declared all Means and Expedi¬ 
ents that might tend to an Accommodation to be inefficient. 
In cafe the Rcpublick had differed any Injury from a Foreign 
State, they difpatched thefe Feciales, who wete properly Heralds, 
to demand Satisfaction ; who if they could procure no Reftitu- 
tion or juft Return, calling the Gods to witnefs againft the Peo¬ 
ple and Country, immediately denounced War; otherwifc they 
confirmed the Alliance that had been formerly made, or con¬ 
tracted a new one (r). But the Ceremonies ufed upon both thefe 
Occafions will fall more properly under another Head. It is 
enough to obferve here, that both the Affairs were managed by 
thefe Officers, with the Content of the Senate and People. 

As to the Pater Patratusf it is not eafy to determine whether 
he was a conllant Officer, and the Chief of the Feciales, or whe¬ 
ther he was not a temporary Mafter, eleefted upon Account of 
making a Peace or denouncing War, which were both done by 
him. lloftnus makes him the cnnltani Governor, or Mailer of 
the Feci dies (a). Fiue/leUa (or the Author under his Name) a 
dillincft Officer altogether (c). Pamponius Lectus (f) and Pclyiiort 
Virgil (g) tells us, that he was only chofen by one of the Fcciuics, 
out of their own line!;,, upon Inch Occafions as we mentioned 
but now. The latter Opinion may be defended by the Autho¬ 
rity of Livy, who, in order to the Treaty with the sllbans before 
the: triple Combat of the Hot alii and Curiatii, piakes one of the 
Feciales chulc a Pater Patratus to perform that Ceremony {!>)• 
'I'lie Ptrfon to be entrufted with this Office mull have been one, 
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who had a Father and a Son both alive j and therefore Pater 
patratus is no more than a more perfect Sort of Father; as they 
imagined him to be, whofe own Father was dill living after he 
himfelf had been a Father for feme Time. Perhaps too'they 
might fancy him to be the fitted Judge in Affairs of I'uch Confe- 
quence', who could fee as .well behind, as before him (a). - 

Though the Members of any Collegiate Body, and parricu- 
larly the free Tradefmen of the feveral Companies, are often 
called Sodales ; yet thofe who challenged that Name by Way' of 
Eminence, were religious Officers, indituted to take Care of the 
Feftivals and Annual Honours of great Perfons deceafed. The 
fir ft of this Order were the Sodales Tatii, created to fupervife th®> 
Solemnities in Memory of Tatius' the Sabine King. Tiberius 
founded a College pf the fame Nature, and gave the Members 
the Title of Sodales Augujlates ; their Bufinefs was to infpeft the 
Rites paid to Augujlus Cafar after his Death ; and to perform the 
fame good Offices to the whole "Julian Familv, as the old Sodales 
Tatii preserved the facred Memorials of all the Sabine Race. 

Aterwards we meet with the Ssdales Antoniniani , Helvianl % 
detandrini, &c. indituted on the like Accounts, but fo re* 
ftrained to the Service of the particular Emperors, that the An- 
tomniani, for Example, were divided into the P/ 7 , Lucii, Marci » 
&c. according to the proper Name of the Prince on whofe Ho¬ 
nours they were to attend. Vid. Dodwell. Precledi. i. ad Spar-. 
tan. Hadrian. S. 5. 

(4) Plutarch, in S^rJNoe. Rcrece. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the Vestal s. 

'THE Inditution of the Vcjlal Virgins is generally attributed to 
Numti j though we meet with the Sacred Fire long before, 
and even in the Time of JEneas. But perhaps Tfuma was the 
frit who fettled the Order, and built a Temple to the Goddcfs in 
Rome (a). Their Office was to attend upon the Rites of Vefltt % 
the thief Part of it ( b ) being the Prefervarion of the Holy Fire, 
Which Nurna, fancying Fire to he the fird Principle of all 


(*) Plutarch, &’ Cittefin. 

Things, 


(a) Kirgil. JEntiJ. lib. a, caret. 197. 
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Things, committed to their Charged Ovid tells us, that they 
understood nothing elfe but Fire by Vtf.a herfelf: 

Uec tu aliud Veftam quant vivam intellige flammam (a). 
Though fometimes he makes the fame as the Earth : 

— - Telia Veftaque numen idem tji {b). 

Palydore Virgil reconciles the two Names by obferving that 
Fire, or the Natuial Heat by which all Things are produced, is 
enclofed in the Earth (c). 

They were obliged to keep this Fire with all the Care in the 
^Vorld ; and, if it happened to go out, it was thought Impiety 
to light it at any common Flame, but they made Ufeof the 
pure and unpolluted Rays of the Sun ( d). Every Year on the 
firft of Marcby whether it had gone out or no, they always 
lighted it a-new (e). There were other Relicks and Holy 
T hings under their Care, of which we have very uncertain Ac¬ 
counts 1 ; particularly the famous Palladium brought from Troy by 
Mmas\ for UlyJJes and Diomcdes dole only a counterfeit one, 
a Copy of the other, which was kept with lefs Care. 

• Dionyfius and Plutarch allure us, that Nurna conftituted only 
four.Virgins for this Service; and that the fame Number re¬ 
mained ever after. And therefore a great Antiquary is-certainly 
miftaken, when he makes the Number increafed to twenty {{). 

They were admitted into this Society between the Years tf 
fix and ten ; and were not properly faid to be eledted or created, 
but Capla r, taken ; the Pontifex Maximut taking her that he 
liked by the Hand, and leading her, as it were by Force, from 
her Parents (g). 

The chief Rules prescribed them by their Founder, were to 
vow the Undid! Chnlfity for the Space of Thirty Years. The 
firft ten they were only Novices, obliged to learn the Ceremo¬ 
nies, and peifect'ihemlelvcs in the Duties of their Religion. The 
next ten Years they actually difeharged the Sacerdotal Function; 
and fpent the renaming ten in teaching and inflrudting others. 
After this Tetm was complcated, they had Liberty to leave the 


(.il F.iH. G. v. *31. (A) Fa.?. 6. 

(J) R.'ttank. in a. (<) Air r. <>'•. 
«-p. la. [/) Aex. at. Alix. /f«A 


v. 460. {c) Hr invent, Rr 

Alex. I. ; c. iz. Mnceoi 
(g) A. OVA lib. 1. caji. 12 
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Order, and chufe any Condition of Life that beft fuited with 
their Inclinations, though this was counted unlucky, and there¬ 
fore feldom put in Practice. Upon Commiflion of any letter 
Faults, they were punifhed as the Pontifex Maximus (who had 
the Care of them) though fit. But, if they broke their Vow 
of Virginity, they were conftantly buried alive in a Place with¬ 
out the City Wall, allotted for that particular Ufe (a), and 
thence called Campus Sceleratus , as Fejlus informs us. 

But this fevere Condition was recompenfed with feveral Pri¬ 
vileges and Prerogatives. When they Went Abroad they had 
the Fafces carried before them (/>), a Conful, or the Prater 
being obliged to give them the Way (r). And if in their Walk 
they cafually lighted upon a Malefactor leading to Execution, 
they had the Favour to deliver him from the Hands of Juftice, 
provided they made Oath that their Meeting was purely acci¬ 
dental, without any Compact or Defign (d). 

(a) Plutarch, in Num. (i) Ibid. (<) Akx. ab Alex, lib. 5. cap. lx. 

(i) Plutarch . in Num • 

CHAP. VII. 

Of the Duumviri, Decemviri, and Qulndecem- 
viri. Keepers of the Sibylline Writings : And of 
the Corybantes, or Priefs of Cybele, and the 
Epulones. 

THE firft of thefe Orders, famous only on Account of the 
"*■ Relicks they preferved, owe their Original to this Occa- 
fion. 

A ftrange Old Woman came once to Tarquinius Superbus with 
nine Books, which flic faid, were the Oracles of the Sibyls , 
and proffered to fell them. But the King making fome Scruple 
about the Price, (he went away and burnt three of them ; and 
feturning with the fix, afkcd the fame Sum as before. Tarquin 
only laughed at the Humour : Upon which the Old Woman left 
him once more} and, after fhe had burnt three others, came 
•gain with them that were left, but ftill kept to her old Terms. 
The King began now to wonder at her Obftinacy, and thinking 
•here might be fomething more than ordinary in the Bufinefs, 
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fent for the An ours to confult what Was to be done. They, 
when their Divinations were performed, foon acquainted him 
what a Piece of impiety he had been guilty of, bv refufing a 
Treafure fent to him from Heaven,-and commanded him to give 
whatever flte demanded for the Books that remained. The 
Woman received her Money, and delivered the Writings ; and 
only charging them by all Means.to keep themTacred, imtne. 
diately vauifhed. Two of the,.Nobiiity were prefently after 
chofcn to be the Keepers of thefe Oracles, which were laid up 
with all imaginable Care in the Capitol, in a Cheft under Qround. 
They could not be confukcd without a fpecial Order of the Se¬ 
nate,. which was never granted, un'lefs upon-the-receiving fome 
notable Defeat, upon the riling of any confiderable Mutiny or 
Sedition in the State ; or ujjon fotne other extraordinary Occa- 
iion (n) j feveral of which we meet with in Livy ( b ). 

The Number of Piiells, in .this, as ih moft-other OrJers, 
were leveral Times a! beret). The Ditwn- 
They ha-t the common v iri continued ’till about the Year of the 
City 383, when the Tribunes of the Peo- 
kacris faciundis. " pie preferred a Law, that there ftiould be 
ten Men elected for this Service, Part out 
of the Nobility, and Part out of the Commons. We meet with 
the Decemviri all along from hence, ’till about the Time i f Syik 
the Dictator, when the Quindccnnviri occur : Which Addition 
of five Pei Ions may, with very good Reafon, be attributed to 
him who incrcafed fo many of the other Orders. It were 
needlefs to give any farther Account of the Sybils, than that they 
are generally agreed to have been ten in Number ; for whiyh ws 
have .the Authority of Varro ; though Voice make them nine, 
fomc four, fome three, and tome only one (i).’ They a!! lived 
in diftcienc Ages and Coimtties, weie all Prophet cfl'es ; am 1 , if 
■we believe the common Opinion, foretold the coming of nur 
Saviour. As to the Writing, Dnnfjhr tells us it was in Li¬ 
nen (r/J". But one would think the common Phrafc of T olim Si- 
byllte , uf'cd bv p'lrgil, Horace, and other credible Authors, fhould 
argue, that they wrote their Prophecies on Leaves of Trees; 
efpecially if we conf'nler the great Antiquity which is generally 
a'ilowcl them, and that we are tifluicd at the fame Time by 
Pliny (e), that this was the old eft Way of Writing. 


{“) Dioryf. .■l.-.li-i 
lib. 7. I.ip. aS. lib. 
[f) Lib, 33. cap. >1. 


(it Pirricbl-b-Jib. CU|i. 1J. lib. 5. 
(f) Dttnjjltr ad A Jin, Jib, 3. c, 24. 


Silinus 
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Solinus acquaints us,, that thefe Books which Tarquhi bought 
were, burnt in the Conflagration of the Capitol, the Year before 
Sylla’s Diciatorfliip (a), Yet there were others of their infpired 
VVritings, or at leaft Copies or Extracts of them, gathered up 
in Greece and other Parts, upon a fpecial Search made by Order 
of the Senate; which were kept with the fame Superftition as 
the former; ’till about the Tithe of Tbeodofttts the Great, when, 
the greatett Part of the Senate having embraced the Chriftian 
Faith, ftich Vanities began to grow out of Faftilo.'i; till at laft 
Stilico burnt them all, under Honorius, for whkh he is fo ie r 
verely cenfured by the noble Poet Rutiliu r, in his ingenious 
Itinerary . 

tJec ionium Geticis grajjatus praiitor arrnis , 

Ante Sibvllinse fata cremavit Opis. 

Qdimus Alchteam cmjumpto funere torris ; 

Nifteum crinem Jicre putantur aves. 

At Stilico aterni fat alia pignora libri, 

Et p/cnas voluit preccipiturt colbs. 

Not only Roman Amis the Wretch betray'd 

To barbarous Foes ; before that curfed Deed, 

He burnt the Writings of the Sacred Maid. 

We hate Altheea for the fatal Brand ; 

When Nifus fell, the weeping Birds complain’d : 

More cruel he than the revengeful Fair; 

More cruel he than Nifus' Murthcter; 

Whole impious Hands into the Flames have throwfi 

The heavenly Pledges of the Roman Crown, 

Unravelling all the Doom that careful Fate had fpun. 

Among all the Religious Orders, as we meet with none of* 
tencr in Authors, fo tiieie were none of fuch an extravagant 
Ccmflitution ’as the Pricfts of Cybele. We find them under the 
different Names of (b) Curetcs , CorybanUs , Galli, and Idti 
Daflyli ; hut can fcarce get one tolerable Etymology of either. 
Ai for Cybetc hcrfelf, (he is generally taken for the Earth, and 
is the fame with Rhea , Ops, Berecynthia, the Idean Mother , the 
Mother of' the Gods, and the Great GoddeJ's. She was invited 
and received into Rome , from Prjinus in Galatia , with great 
Solemnity, upon Advice of the Sibylline Oracles (e). 


c. t. (b) L'ioryf, Antij. lib. 4. (c) Llv. Ub. 19. «»p. >4. . 

F But 
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But to return to her Priefts : We find little of any Certainty 
about them, only that they were all Eunuchs, and by Nation 
Phrygians ; and that in their folemn Proceflions they danced in 
Armour, making a confufed Noifc with Timbrels, Pipes, and 
Cymbals, howling all the while as if they wetemad, and cutting 
themfclves as they went along. One would little think that this 
was the Goddefs who required fuch a facred Silence in her My- 
fteries, as Fi>gil(a) would perfuade us lh£ did. And the bell we 
could fuppole at the Sight of this bawling Retinue, is, that they 
were going to fettle a Swarm of Bees; for which Service the 
fame Poet recommends the Ufe of the Cymbals of Cybele. (b.) 

But we cannot have better Relation of the Original, and 
the Manner of their flrange Solemnity, than what Lucretius has 
given us in his Second Book: 

Hanc varies gentes, antique more facrorum , 
hLciim vocitant Mair cm., Phrygiafque catervas 
Dunt comites \ qui ps imum ex illis jinibus edunt 
Per terras um orbem fruges cetpijfe creari. 

Gallos attribuunt quia , numcn qui vcldrisit 
Matrix & ingrati genitorilius inventi funt, 

Significare vdunt indignos cjje putandos, 

Vivant progessiam qui in eras luminis edant. 

Tympana tesita tonant pa/mis IS cymbalo circum 
Cosicava raticifonoque miiiantur cornua cantu. 

Jit Phrygio Jltmulat mernero cava tibia mentes j 
Tclaque precportant vilenti Jigna furoris , 
fugratos auisnos , atque impia pcliora vo/gi 
Co/, Urrere ntelu qua: ptjjiht numine diva:. 

1 lie armata mass us (Cnretas rtosrsine Graii 
.'£«■« memorant Phrygios) inter ft forte catervis 
Ludunt, in ntnnernnsqne exfultant Jangumc Inti ; & 

. ~J errifuas capitum quatientes numine eri/ias. 

Pi Pesos rrferunt Curetas ; qui * fovis ilium 
l a git sms in Crete/ quondam occultdlje Jiruntur , 

< ’ini purrs circum ptterum pernice chared 
•'/' u.ati in numcrum pulfarent etribus esra , 

.V,' S.itur sues ram man's nmndnret adept us, 

Eurnumqut daret matri fub pef.lorc vu/nus. 

Concernin': her, fond Supcrflition frames ) 

A thotilaml odd Conceits, a thouland Nantes, [ 

Add' gives her a large Train of Phrygian Dames : j 


Bccaiifc 
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Becaufe in Phrygia Corn at firft took Birth, 

And thence was (battered o’er the other Earth. 

They Eunuch all their Priefts ; from whence ’tis Blown, 
That they deferve no Children of their own. 

Who, or abufe their Sires, or difrefoecft, 

Or treat their Mothers with a cold NcglerSf; 

Their Mothers whom theyfhould adore- 

Amidft her Pomp fierce Drums and Cymbals beat. 

And the hoarfe Horns with rattling Notes do threat; 

The Pipe, with Phrygian Airs difturbs their Souls,, 

’Till, Reafon overthrown, mad Paflion rules. 

They carry Arms, thofe dreadful Signs of War, 

To raife in th’ impious Rout Religious Fear. 

Here fbme in Arms dance round among the Crowd, » 

Look dreadful gay in their own fparkling Blood, L 

Their Crefts Hill (haking with a dreadful Nod. J 

Thefe reprefent thofe armed Priefls who drove 
To drown the tender Cries of Infant Jove: 

By dancing quick, they made a greater Sound, 

And beat their Armour as they danc’d around, 

Lfll Saturn fhould have found, and eat the Boy, 

And Ops for ever mourn’d her prattling Joy. 

Mr. Creech. 

But we mud no.t omit a more comical though a fhorter Ac¬ 
count that we have of them in Juvenal: 

—Matrijquc Deum chorus intrat, (jf ingens 
Semivir ohjievno fanes reverenda minors. 

Media qui rapid fecuit genitalia te/id , 

Jampridtm cui rauca cohort, cui tympana cedunt 

Plebcia -(fl). 

And Cyhc/e's Priells, an Eunuch at their Head, 

About their Streets a mad Proceflion lead j 
J lie venerable Gelding, large and high, 

O’erlooks the Herd of his inferior Frv, 

His aukward Clergymen about him pr.ince. 

And beat their Timbrels to their myflick Dance. 

Mr. Dry dm. 


The Fpuhnet , at their f.rft Creation, L<vy ( L) allures us were 
only three : Soon alter they were irKrtaltd to (even ; whence 
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They are commonly called Septemviri Epulonum , or barely Scp- 
temviri , or the Septemviratiis and Tome report that "Julius Ca -' 
yr/r* by adding three m,ore, changed them to a Decemvir ate ; 
though it is ceitain they kept their old Name. They had their 
Name from a Cuftom which, obtained among the Romans , in 
Time of publick Danger, of making a fumptuous Fcalt in their 
Temples, to which they did, as it were, invite the Deities them- 
felvcs. For their Statues.were brought on rich Beds, with their 
Pulvinari't too, or Billows, and placed at the mod honour able 
Part of their Table as the principal Guefts. Thel'e Regalias they 
cal let! Epitlii, or LeSliJlernia j the Care of which belonged to 
the Epulones, This Priefthood is by Pliny Junior fet on an equal 
Foot with that of the Augurs ; when, upon a Vacancy in each 
Older, he fupplicatcs his Mallei' ‘Trajan to be admitted to either. 
The whole Epillle ought to be fet down for an Example of Mo- 
delly and Wit. 

P L I iV IU S T R A J A N.O. 

Cum feiam, R) omine, ad teftimonium laudmqnc morum mcortm 
pertinerc tarn bnni principis judicio exomari, rogo, dignilali, a J 
quam me provexit indulgentia tua, vcl augur at urn, vel fepiemvini- 
tum, quia vacant, adjiccrc digttais: ut jure facer dol'd preear i dns 
pro tc publicc pojjem, qnos nuncprccor pdteite privaku 

e h a p. vm. 

Of the Roman Sacrifices. 

'T'HF. Word Isua ijidnm more properly ftenifu-s the Thing 
‘ olf.Ted, than the Action of Offering, The two common 
Word* to exp refs the former were Vif.tima and Hqflia ; Vvhich 
though they are very often confounded, yet by the lirll Wnnl 
:>re properly meant the greater Sort of Sacrifices, by the other 

ThuMirh every Deity had Come peculiar Rites and InftitutinnSi 
and eorifeipiericlv different Sort of Sac: ilices, in which the greatell 
P.ut of th .- Publick Worfliip then cnnliflcd, yet there wcteloBif 
flooding Rules and Ceremonies to he obfejvcd in all. 

'i'hc Pried (and fometimes the Per ion that gave the Vif!im) 
weor. before in a white Garment free fiom Spots and Figures! 
For Cicero tells us, flint white is the molt acceptable- Colour to 
tlv: Gods; I fuppofe, becaufe it ieems to denote Purity Wil 
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The Bead to be facrificed, if it was of the larger Sort, ufed 
to be marked on the Horns with Gold ; if o' ; the teller Sort, it 
was crowned with the Leaves of that Tree which the Deity 
was thought nioft to delight in, for whom the Sacrifice was de- 
i finned. And befides thefe, they wore the Infula and Vitta, a 
’ Sort of White Fillets, about their Head. 

Before the Proceflion went a publick Crier, proclaiming Hoc 
age to the People, to give them Notice that they (hould forbear 
Working, and attend to the Solemnity. The Pipers and Harp¬ 
ers too were the Forerunners of the Show, j and what Time they 
could fpare from their Inftruments, was fpent in aflifting the 
Crier to admoniih the People. The Sacrifice being brought to 
the Altar, the Prieft took hold of the Altar with one Hand, and 
ufiiered in the Solemnity with a Prayer to all the Gods ; men¬ 
tioning Janus and Vcjla always fit ft and laft, as if through them 
they had Accefs to the reft. During the Prayer, fome publick 
Officer was to command the ftri&eft Silence, for which the 
common Expreffion was, Favete Linguis , a Phrafe ufed by Ho-r 
race (a), Juvenal (i), Tibullus (e), &c. And the Piper played all 
the while to hinder the hearing of any unlucky Noife. After 
his Prayer, the Prieft began the Sacrifice with what they called 
Immolatio (though, by Synecdoche, the Word is often taken for 
the whole A& of Sacrificing) the Throwing fome Sort of Corn 
and Frankincenfe, together with the Mola , i. e. Bran or Meal 
mixed with Salt, upon the Head of the Beaft. In the next 
Place, he fprinkled Wine between the Horns ; a Cuftorn very 
often taken Notice of by the Poets; fo Virgil: 

Ipja tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima Dida , 

Candentit vac etc media inter cornua fundit (d). 

O’er the white Heifer’s Horns the beauteous Queen 
Holds the rich Plate, and pours the Wine between. 

And Ovid more exprefsly : 

Ho tic caper vitem ; tairifn hire cum Jlabis ad aras , 

In tuo quod fundi cornua poj/it, erit (*■). 


Go wanton Goat, about the Vineyard browfe 
On the yoyng Shoots, and flop the rifrng Juice; 
You’ll leave tnoo”h to pour between your Horns, 
When for jour Sake the hallow’d Altar burns. 


«. (A) 6-.r. 


(<) Lib. a. Ekg. 1. 

f 3 


{(f) Er.cid, 4, v. 60. 

But 
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But before he poured the Wine on the Beaft, he put the Plate 
to his own Mouth, and juft touched it with his Lips, giving it 
thole that flood near him to do the like. This they termed 
Ltbatio. 

In the next Place he plucked off fome of the roughed Hairs 
growing between the Horns of the Beaft, apd threw them into 
the Fire, as the prima Libimina : 

Et futnmas capiens media inter cornua fetas, 
lgnibus imponit facris, libimina prima (a). 

The bridling Hairs that on the Forehead grew. 

As the firft Offering on the Fire fhe threw. 

And now turning himfelf to the Eaft, he only made a Sort of 
crooked Line with his Knife from t tbe Forehead to the Tai!^ 
and then delivered the Beaft to thepublick Servants to kill. We 
ftnd thefe inferior Officers under the feveral Names of Pofa, 
jtgones, Cultrarii, and Vitlimarii : Their Bufinefs, beftdes the 
Killing of the Beaft, was to take off his Skin to bowel him, 
and to wa(h the whole Body. Then the Arujpex' s Duty came 
in Place, to fearch the Entrails for good and bad Omens. 
When this was over, the Priefts had nothing elfe to do but to 
lay what Parts they thought fitteft for the Gods upon the Altar, 
and to go and regale themfelves upon the iclt. See Alex, ab 
Alex. lib. 4. cap. 17. 

(«) JEneid. 6. v. ,46. 


C II A P. IX. , c 

'• % 

Of tve Roman Tear. 

"VI jE meet with three Accounts in Ufe at feveral IfirJi' 
v ’ among the Remans \ which owe their Original to Rotqi 
lit:, \ 7 uma, and 'Julius Cre far. Romulus divided his Year in 1 
ten Months, whic.li Plxtai.b would perfuade us hid no eertai 
or ecjn.il Term, but conlilled .fome of twenty Davs, fome of 
thirty-five, and fomeuf more (a). But he is generally allowedto 
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have fettled the Number of Days with a great deal more Equa¬ 
lity, allotting to March , May, ^uintdis, and October, one and 
thirty Days : To April, June , Sextilis, November, and December t 
thirty, making up in all three hundred and four Days ( a) : 

Scilicet arma magis quoin Jidera, Romulc, nor as. 

Scaliger indeed is very angry that People fhould think the Ro¬ 
mans had ever any other Account, than by twelve Months ( b ). 
But it is probable that the Teftimonies of Varro, Macrob'tus, Cen- 
forinus, Ovid, &c. will over-rule the bare Words of Licinius , 
Jldacer and Fenejiella, which are all he produces. As to the 
Names of Romulus’s Months, thefirft to be fure was confecrated 
to Mars, the Father of the State. The next too may he fetched 
from Venus, the other Guardian Parent of the Romans, if we ad¬ 
mit of the Allufion beewen the Word Aprilis and 'ApqoVrrn, her 
Name in Greek : Though it is generally derived fiom Apcrio, to 
open, becaufe this is the chief Part of the Spring, in which the 
Buds and Flowers open and difclofc themlelves (r). May he fo 
named from- Maia the Mother of Mercury, according to Plu¬ 
tarch (d) ; though Macrobius makes the Maia, to whom May 
was dedicated, the fame as Rhea, Ops, or the Earth, and diffe¬ 
rent from Mercury's Mother (<■). Ovid brings it d Senibus, i. e. 
a Majoribus {/)• June either comes from Juventus, becaufe 
this is the youthful and gay Part of the Year ( g )} or etfe it Is a 
Contraction of Junonius, and dedicated to the Goddefs Juno (A), 
The other Months he denominated as they flood in Order: So 
Quintilis is no more than the fifth'Month, Sextilis than the 
lixth, and fo on : But thefe two afterwards changed their 
Names to July and Atiguji, in Honor of "'Julius Cafa>-, and his 
Spcc.eflhr Augujlus. As Nero had afterwards called April Nero- 
(0 » fo Plutarch tells us, that Domitian too, in Imitation 
of them, gave the two Months immediately following the 
Names of Germanicus and Domitianus j but he being flain, they 
recovered their old Denominations (/•). 

Ni.ma was a little belter acquainted with the Ccleflial Motions 
than his Predeceflor ; and therefore undertaking to reform the 
Kalendar, in the full Place he added the two Months of Ja- 


is. Cmfr. He<tt T-’a’ol c so. Itc. ( i ) Ot 
. in hum. S.it. I. c. is. ’/) In 

if) 1 ‘aJJ. 1. v. 41. <n) /‘/in. in Nona.. 

. AV.-. c. 55. (*) Hint, in A•/*«. 
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twqry and February ; the firft tif which he dedicated to the God 
Janus ; the other took its $Tame from Februo, to purify, becaufe 
the Feafts of Purification were celebrated in that Month (a}. 
To compofe thefe two Months, he put fifty Days to the old 
three hundred and four, to make them anfwer the Courfe of the 
Mo>»i ; and then took fix more from the fix Pvlonths that had 
even Days, adding one odd Day more than he ought to have 
done, merely out of Superftipon, apd to make the Number 
fortunate. However, h« cpuld get but eight and twenty Days 
for February ; and therefore that Month was always counted 
unlucky £ b ). Beftdes this, he ohlerved the Difference btween 
the Solar and the Lunar Cotiife to be eleven Days j and, to re¬ 
tried!' the Inequality, he doubled thofe Days after every two 
Years, adding ;,n interflitial Month to follow February , which 
Plutarch calls in one Place Mercedinus (c), and in another Mcr- 
cedouius ( d ). But the C-ue of thi> Intercalation being left to 
the Priefts, they clapped in or left out the Month whenever they 
pleafed, a<* they fancied it lucky or unlucky, and f<» made fitch 
mad Woik, that the Fcftivals and folemn Days for Sacrifice 
were removed by little and little, ’till, at laft, they came to be 
kept at a Seafon quite contrary to what they had been former¬ 
ly (f)-. 

Julius Cafar was the that undertook to remedy this Dif- 
order ; and to'this Purpofe lie called in the bell Philofophcrs and 
Mathematicians of his Time to fettle the Point. In order t? 
bring Matters right, he was forced to make one confufed Year 
of fifteen Months, or four hundred and forty-five Days ; but, to 
preferve a due Regulation for the future, he took away tbe In¬ 
tercalary Months, and adding ten Days ro Numa's thtce hun¬ 
dred and fifty-five, equalled them to the Courfe of the Sun, ex¬ 
cept fix odd Hours The ten Days he diftribuied among thi/c 
{even Months that had before but nine npll twenty ■, and as fur 
the fix Hours, he ordered them to be let alone ’till they made 
up a whole Day ; arid this every fourth Year he pur in rite fame 
Place where the Month uf«*l to be inferred before (f) •, and that 
was juft five l)..ys before the End «f February , or next btfore 
the I'txth of the CileiuL of Afrcb. For this Rcalon the fuper- 
"umet ary Day had the Name i f Dies Ri/Jextus ; and thence the 
Leap Y< ar came to be called /{anus Bijjextilis. 


v V ’ ( '• * v *?' 2 °* ) I' 1 jV&nu. (Ji h 
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Put the Priefts, who had been the Authors of the old Confu- 
fjoii, committed as great a Blunder in the new Computation; 
bv interpofing the JL.eap-Day at the Beginning of every fourth 
Year inftead of the End ; till Auguftus Cafar brought it into 
the right Courfe again (a), in which it has continued ever fince. 
and is followed by a great Part of Europe at this Day. 

Yet becaufe their wanted eleven Minutes in the fix odd 
Hours in Julius's Year, the Equinoxes and Sslflices lofing fome- 
thing continually, were found, about the Year i5Sa, to havp 
run back ten whole Days: For which _Reafon, Pope Gregory 
at that Time undertook a new Reformation of the Kalendar t 
cutting off ten Days to bring them to their proper Places. This 
Account they call the Gregorian os New Style , whicji is obferved 
too in many Parts of Europe. 

(a) Macrcb . Sat. lib. 1, cap. 14. Sector, in Avguft. cap. 31, 


C H A P. X. 

The DtJlinElion of the Roman Days. 

VlfHEN Numa divided the Year into twelve Months, he 
made a Diftin&ion top in the D a y s * ranking them iu 
thefe three Orders : Dies Eejii, Profefii, and Intereiji. 

The firft Sort was confecrated to the Gods: 

The fecond allotted for the ciyil Bufinefs of Men : 

The third divided hetween iacred and ordinary Employ¬ 
ments. 

I he Dies Ee/li were fet apart for the Celebration of thefe 
four Solemn ties, Sacrijicia , Eptilcg, Luili, and Eerie. 

St/crifieiei , were nr) more than publick Sacrifices to the Gods. 

Epula, were a Sort of Banquets celebiated to the Honor of 
the Denies. 

Lurit were publick Sports inflituteJ with the fame Dcfign. 

I’eria. were either publick or private. 

7 publick were ol four Sorts : S/alive, Coneeptiva, Impe¬ 
rative, an J Nu -Kline. 

Fene Statin,?, were publick Feafls kept bv the whole Citv, 
according lo the let I'inie appointed in the Kalendar for their 
Velar, iition; ; as the .igtnaliti. Cam: e>:t alia, Luperealia, &c. 

Eerie 
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Feria Conceptiva, were fuch as the Magiftrates, or Priefls, 
appointed annually to be celebrated upon what Days they 
plea fed, as the Latina, Paganalla, Campitalia , &c. 

Feria Imperatives , were fuch as the Conf'uls, Praetors, or 
Dictators, inftituted by Virtue of their own Authority, and 
commanded to be obferved upon folemn Occafions, as the Gain¬ 
ing of a Vi&ory, and the like. 

Nundina, were Days let apart for the Concourle of the Peo¬ 
ple out of the Country and neighbouring Towns, toexpofe their 
Commodities to Sale, the fame as our greater Markets or Fairs. 
They had the Name of Nundina, becaufe they were kept every 
ninth Day, as Ovid informs us (a). It mull he remembered, 
that though the Nundina at firft were of the Number of the 
feria, vet they were afterwards by a Law declared to be Diet 
Fafti, that the Country People might not he hindered in their 
"Work, but might at the fame Time perform their Bufinefsof 
Market and Sale, and alfo have their Controverfies and Caufes 
decided by the Praior ; whereas otherwife they muft have been 
forced to come to Town again upon the ufnal Court-Days. 

Feria Privates , were Holy-days obferved by particular Per- 
fons or Families upon fcveral Accounts; as Birth-days, Fune¬ 
rals, and the like. 

Thus much for the Dies Fefti. 

The Profejli were Fafti. Cornitiales , Comperendini , Stati, and 
Praliares. 

Dies Fafti, were the fame as our Court-Days; upon which it 
was lawful for the Prat or to fit in Judgment, and confequentiy 
Pari, tria Verba , to fay thofe three folemn Words, Do, Diet , 
yfddico, 1 fit here to give Laws, declare Right, adjudge Lcjls . 
All other Days (except the Intercifi) were called the Nefajli ; be¬ 
caufe it was not lawful to fry thofe three Words upon them; 
chat is, the Courts were not open. But we may oliferve from 
a Plirafe of Horace [b), that Dies Nefajlus fignifies an unlucky 
Day, as well as a Non-Court-Day. 

Dies Cornitiales, were fuch Days as the Comitia, or publick 
Aflemblies of the People, were held upon’: Or, as Ovid fly les 
them, 


- .Queis populwn jus ejl includcrc feptis (c). 


Days 


People are fiiut up to vote. 
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Dies Comperendint, were Days when Perlons that had been 
fued might give Bail ; properly. Days of Adjournment. 

Dies Stati, were Days appointed for the Decifion of any 
Caufe between, a Roman and a Foreigner. 

Dies Precliarcs , were fuch Days upon which they thought it 
lawful to engage in any Action of Hoftility : For during the 
Time of fame particular Fends, as the Saturnalia, she Latina-, 
and that which they called Ciim mundus patet, confecrated to 
Dis and Proferpina , they reckoned it a Piece of Impiety to raife, 
inarch, or exercife their Men, or to encounter with the Enemy,, 
unlels firft attacked. 

If we make a Divifion of the Roman Days into Fortunate and 
Unfortunate; Dies Pojlriduani , /. e. the next Day after the 
Kalends, Nonees or Ides, were always reckoned of the latter 
Sort; and therefore had the Names of Dies Atri. 

A. Ge/lius gives us the Reafon of this Ohfervation from Per¬ 
rins Flaccus, becaule they had taken Notice for feveral Ages, 
that thole Days had proved unlucky to the State in the Lofs of 
Battles, Towns,.and other Cafualties (a). 

He tells us in the fame Place, that the Day before the Fourth 
of the Kalends, Nones or Ides, was always reckoned unfortu¬ 
nate ; but he does not know for what Realon, unlefs that he 
finds the great Overthrow at Canna to have happened on fuch a 
Day. 

(a) Nod. Att'.c. lib. 5. tap. 17. 

C H A P XI. 

Of tie Kalends, Nones and Ides. 

'T'HE Way the Romans ufed to reckon the Days of their 
* Months was by the Kalends, Nonrs, and Ides. Romulus 
began his Months always upon the full Day of the Moon, and 
tvas followed in this by the Authors of the other Accounts, to 
avoid the altering of the immoveable Reads. Therefore every 
new Moon, one of the inferior Frieds ufed to aEcmble the 
People in the Capitol, and call over as many Days as there 
were between that and'the Nones: And fo from the old Word 
Cah, or the Gr.rf: to call, the liifl of theft- Days had the 

Name of Ka/nul.s. But we mufl remember, that this Culfom 

of 
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of colling the Days continued no longer than the Year of the 
Citv 450, when C. Flavius , the Curule Edile, ordered the 
Fajl't, or Kalendar, to be fer up in publick Places, that every 
Body might know the Difference of Times, and the Return of 
the Fejlivals (a). 

The Nones were fo called becaufe they reckoned nine Days 
from the Ides. 

The Ides were generally about the Middle of the Month, and 
then we may derive the Word from Iduare, an obfoletc Verb, 
fignifying to divide. 

The Kalends were always fixed to the firft Day of every 
Month, but the Nones and the Ides in four Months were on dif¬ 
ferent Days than in the other eight. For March , May, July and 
Oilober had fix Nones a-piece, the others only four. Therefore 
in the firft, the Nones were the 7th, and the Ides the 15th; in the 
laft, the Nones the 5th, and the Ides the 13th. 

In reckoning thefe, they always went backwards, thus, Ja¬ 
nuary 1, was the firjl of the Kalends of January : December 31, 
Prid. Kal. Jan. Dcccmb. 30. tertio Kal. Jun. and fo on to the 
13th; and. that was Idas Decemlris\ and then the 12th Prid. 
Jduurn Decern. the nth, 3 Iduum. Decemb. and fo on to the 5th 
Day, and that was Nones Decemb. and then again the 4th Prid. 
Nonarum Decemb. the third 3 Non. Decemb. the fecond 4 Non. 
Decemb. and the firft Kalendee Decemb. 

We mull obferve. That when we meet with Kalendus Norm 
or Idas, in the Accufativc Cafe, the Prepofuion ante is always 
underlined : As tertio Kalendas , Idus or Nonas , is the fame is 
tertio Die ante Kal. Non , or Idus .; 

(j) Civ. lib. 5. cap. 46. &c. 


CHAP XII. 


Jhe mof remarkable Festivals of the Romans, 
as they fund hi the Kalendar. 

'T’HE Kalends, or the firft Day of January, was noted for 
the entering of the Magistrates on their Offices and fit 
the wifhing • f good Fortune, and lending Piefents to otic a wi¬ 
ther among Friend:, (a). 
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The Ninth (or quint. Id.) was the Feaft of the Agonalia , in- 
flituted by Numa Potnpilius, in Honour of Janus , and attended 
with the ayuvcf, the i'olemn Exercifes and Combats; whence, 
in Ovid's Judgment (a) it took its Name. 

The Eleventh (or tert. Id.) was the Feaft of the Carmentalid , 
in Memory of Carmenta , Evancler's Mother. 

February the Fifteenth, or the Fifteenth of the Kalends of 
March , was the Feaft of the Lupercalia, when the Lvperci make 
their wild Proceflion, (b) which has been deferibed before. 

February the Eleventh of the Third of the Ides , was the 
Fcralia , or Feaft in Honour of the Ghofts ; when People car¬ 
ried fome little Sort of Offering to the Graves of their deceafed 
Friends. Ovid gives us fo handfome an Account of it, that we 
we mull not pafs it by : 

EJl honor et tumults', animat placare faternas ( c), 

Parvaque in exjlruttas mutter a ferre pyras .* 

Parva petunt manes : pictas pro divite grata eji 
Munerc : non avidos Styx hdbet ima Decs. 

Tegula porrefiis fatis ejl velata ccronis ; 

Et Jparjes fruges, parvaque mica Jialis. 

Tombs have their Honours too: Our Parents crave 

Some flen ».r Prelcnt to adorn the Grave. 

Slender the Prefent which the Ghofts we owe; 

Thofe Powers obferve not what we give, but how. 

No greedy Souls difturb the happy Seats below. 

They only afk a Tile with Garlands crown'd, 

And Fruit and Salt to fcattcr on the Ground. 

The Day after the Fernlia , were the Cbariflia , or Fcftival 
nf Love, when all the Relations in every Family met together 
and had a Feaft. 

On the ?.3.d or 23d (according to the different Length of this 
Month) were the Terminalia , facred to Terminus , the Guardian 
nf Boundaries and Land-marks; on which they now offered to 
him Cakes and Ftuits, and fometimes Sheep and Swine, not- 
withftanding the? ancient Prohibition of bloody Sacrifices in this 
Cafe; the Reafon of which Prohibition Plutarch (d) foppofes to 


(4. 0 , i. F.iJI. *. v. ter. (0 Ibid. 53;, fee. 

have 
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jhave been, left they fhould violate the Tokens of Peace and 
Agreement, by ftaining them with Blood. 

On the Kalends of March were the Matronalia, a Feaft kept 
by the Raman Matrons to the Honour of Mars; to whom they 
thought themfelves obliged for the Kappinefs of bearing good 
Children ; a Favour which he firft conferred on his own 
Miftrefs, Rhea («). 

This Feaft was the Subject of Horace's Ode, 

Martiis ccclels quid agam Calcnclis , See. 

On the fame Day began the folemn Feaft of the Salii, and 
their Proceffion with the Ancylia t which have been fpoken cf 
before. 

The Ides of March w:<s the Feaft of Anna Perenna ; in Hr- 
nour either of the Sifter of Dido , who fled into Italy to 2 F.neas\ 
or of one Anna , an old Gentlewoman, that, in'a great Dearth 
at Rome , for fome Time furnifhed the common People with 
Corn out of her own Store. The Celebration of this Day 
confided in Drinking and Feafting largely among Friends. The 
common People met for this Purpofc in the Fields near the 
Tiber, and, building themfelves Booths and Arbours, kept the 
Dav with all Manner of Sports and Jollity; wifljing one another 
to live as many Years as they drank Cups (A). 

The fame Day was, by a Decree of the Senate, ordered to be 
called Parricidium , for the Murder of 'Julius Cccfar , which hap¬ 
pened on it (r). Appian , in his fecond Book, tells us of a very 
different Law that Dolalclla the Condi! would have preferred 
upon this Occafion ; and that was to have the Day called ever 
after, Natalis nrbis , the Birth-day of the City ; as if their 
Liberty had revived upon the Death of Cos far. 

March the l<)th, or the 14th of the Kalends cf April, began 
the da’-bvy.v.r.v.rj, 01 Ifiiinqu it> in, the Feaft of Minerva , conti¬ 
nuing five Days, lc was during this Solemnity that the Boys 
and Girls tiled to piav to the Goddefs for Wifdam and Learn¬ 
ing, of which flte had the Patronage; To which Cuilom 'fi¬ 
ve.a l alludes : 


Fdcqrrum if’ fan:am Demo/iltenis nut Geer on is 
incipit opt arc, ij tot is Qiiuquatribus optat (a). 


n* V- v. s»j. *4 


i) 


in Jut. <•![. S«. 

To 
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To rival ’Fully or Demq/lhenes, 

Begins to wifli in the Quinquatrian Days, 

And wifties all the Feaft—— 

At the fame Time the Youths carried their Mailers their Fee, 
or Prelent, termed Minerval. 

April the 19th, or the 13th of the Kalends of May, was the 
Cerealia , or Feaft of Ceres, in which Solemnity the chief A<£lors 
were the Women. No Perfon that mourned was allowed to 
bear a Part in this Service ; and therefore it is very remarkable, 
that, upon the Defeat at Carina, there was fuch an univerfal 
Grief in the City, that the Anniverfary Feaft of Ceres was 
forced to be omitted (a) 

April the 21 ft, or the nth of the Kalends of May, was the 
Palilia, or Feaft of Pales , Goddefs of Shepherds. This is 
fometimes called Parilia a pariendo, becaufe Prayers were now 
made for the Fruitfulnels of the Sheep. Ovid tells us a very 
tedious Courfe of Superftition that the Shepherds ran through 
upon this Day. They always contrived to have a great Feaft 
at Night; and, when moft of them were pretty merry, they 
concluded all with dancing over the Fires that they made in the 
"Field with Heaps of Stubble ( 6 ). 

The fame Day was called Urbis Natalis , being the Day on 
which the City was built (r). 

April the 25th, or the 7th of the Kalends of .May, was the 
Robigalia, a Feaft of the Goddels Robigo, or the God Robigus , 
who took Care to keep of the Mildew and Blafting from the 
Corn and Fruit (r/). 

April the 27th, or the 5th of the Kalends of May, was the 
Floralia, or Feaft of Flora, Goddefs of Flowers {£), when the 
publiclc Sports were celebrated that will be hereafter de¬ 
ferred (yj. 

In the remaining Part of the Year we meet with no Fefti- 
val of extraordinary Note, except the Poplifugium and the Sa¬ 
turnalia. 

The Original of the famous Nona Caprotina or Poplifugium , 
is doubly related by Plutarch, according to the two common 
Opinions. Kirft, becaufe Romulus difappeared on that Day, when 
an Allembly being held in the Palus Caprca, or Gcat's-tnarjh, 


(•') l.iv. lib. (Ii) Ovid. Faff. v. 771, fee. (c) Ibid. ». £c6. [d) Hid. 

901. W-lhJ. v. 94j. (/J Str Book 5. cj|>. 
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on a fudden happened a rood wonderful Tempeft, accompanied 
■with terrible Thunder,, and other unufual Disorders in the Air. 
The common People fled all away to fecure themfelves ; but 
after the Tempeft was over, could never find their King (a). 

Or elfe from Caprificus, a wild Fig-tree, becaufc in the 
Gallic War, a Roman Virgin, who was rrifoner in the Enemy's 
Camp, taking the Opportunity when {be faw them one Night 
In Diforder, got up into a wild Fig-Tree, and holding out a 
lighted Torch toward the City, gave the Romans a Signal to 
fall on ; which they did with fuch good Succefs as to obtain j 
confiderable Victory (6). 

The Original of the Saturnalia , as to the Time, is unknown, 
Macrobius alluring us, that it was celebrated in Italy , long be¬ 
fore the Building of Rome (r) ; the Story of Saturn , in whole 
Honour it was kept, every Body Is acquainted with. As to 
the Manner of the Solemnity, befides the Sacrifices and other 
Parts of publick Worfliip, there were feveral lefler Obfervations 
worth our Notice. As firft, the Liberty now allowed to Ser¬ 
vants to he fiee and merry with their Mafters, fo often alluded 
to in Authors. It is probable this was done in Memory of the 
Liberty enjoyed in the Golden Age un^er Saturn, before the 
Names of Servant and Mafter were known to the World. 
lides this, they fent Prefcnts to one another among Friends: 
No War was to be proclaimed, and no Offender executed; 
The Schools kept a Vacation, and nothing but Mirth and*Free¬ 
dom was to be met with in the City. They kept at firft only 
one Day, the 14th of the Kalends of ^January 5 but the Num¬ 
ber was afterwards increafcd to three, tour, five, and fome fay, 
feven Days (A 


(«) rl ./>. in fif f.h. I'.'-r.n b. .n C? in Cimitlo. (r) Mxrti. 

4.« r„. lik. 1. «p. 7. ( 4 ) .VuA-lib. 1. tap. J. 
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Of the Civil Government of the Romans. 


CHAP. I. 

Of the General Divifion of ffje People. 

O MUL US. as foon as his City Wds tolerably 
well filled with Inhabitants, made a Diftinttion of 
k! ti. t j,e People according to Honour and Quality S 
giving the better Sort the Name of Patres or Pa- 
to ais££p & tricii, and the reft the common Title of Plebcii . 
To bind the two Degrees more firmly together, he recom¬ 
mended to the Patricians fome of the Plebeians to protect and 
maintenance ; the former being ftiled Patroni, and the latter 
Clicites. The Patrons were always their Clients Cminfellors in 
difficult Cafes, their Advocates in Judgements j in fhorr, their 
Advifers ami Overfecrs in all Affairs whatever. On the other 
side, the Clients faithfully ferved their Patrons , not only paying 
hem all imaginable Refpett and Deference, but if Occafion re¬ 
tired, a (lifting them with Money towards the defraying of any 
rxtruordinary Charges. But afterwards, when the State grew 
'irh and great, though all other good Offices continued between 
lin-ni, vet it was thought a difhonourable Thing for the better 
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The Divifion if the People into the three diflin& Orders of 
Senators, Knights and Commons, took its Rife about the Time of 
t Earquin s Expulfion. The Senators yvere fuch Perfons as had been 
promoted to fit in the fupreme Council of State either out of the 
Nobility or Commons. If out of the latter Order, they had the 
Honour of a Gold Ring, but not pf a Horf; kept at the publick 
Charge j as Mnnv.tius has nicely obferved. The Knights were 
fuch Perfons as were allowed a Gold Ring and a Horie at the 
publiclc Charge. The Commons were all the Red of the People, 
befides thefe two OeJets, including not only the inferior Popu- 
Iacy, but fuch of the Nobility too as had not yet been clefted 
Senators,' and I'uch of the Gentry as had not a complete Knight's 
Eftate : For Perfons were admitted into the two higher Ranks 
according to their Fortunes ; one that was worth eight hundred 
Sejlertia, was capable of being chofe Senator ; one that had four 
hundred, might be taken into the Equeflrian Older. Augijhs 
aftei • .irds altered the Senatorial: Kliate to twelve hundred 
Sty but the Equeftrian continued the fame. 

" ! • .'■• >:r common Terms bv which the Knights are men- 

tioiied i ilnnau Authors, arc Equcs, Ei, r/ejiris orjinis, and 
Equtji: i Leo naitu. Of which the uvo former are in all Reipefls 
the vc. v l.iuic. Put the latter is properly applied to thofe Equittl , 
whole Fathers re indeed of the lame Order, but had never 
reached the Sim.toriui: Dignity. For, if their Fathers had been 
Senators, they would have been faij to have been born of the 
Senatoriali, and not of the Eque/hian Rank. 

When we find the Optimitcs and the Pcpulares oppofed in 
Authois, wemutl fuppoic the foinicr to have been thofe Per¬ 
fons, of what Rank Haver, who flood up for the Dignity of 
the chief Magillrates, and the t morons Grandeur of the* State; 
and who cared not if the inferior Members k.ffcred for tile Ad¬ 
vancement of the commanding Powers. The latter we mull 
take likewife for tlurfe Pei Ions, of what Rank fever, who 
courted the Favour of the Commons, bv encouraging them to 
fue for greater Privileges, and to bring Tilings neater to a Le¬ 
vel. For it would be unreaftmaMe to make the fame Difline- 
tion hetwren the c Parties, as Siyanius and others lay down: 

“ That the Pepu/.ires wcie thole who endeavoured by their 
“ Words and Actions to ingratiate them elves with the Mill¬ 
s' titude ; and ill- Optima tts thole who lo behaved them (elves ill 
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“ all Affairs, as to make their Condu£f approved by every good 
“ Man.” This Explication agrees much better -with the 
Sound of the Words, than with the Scn.'e of the Things, for 
at this Rate, the Optimates and the Pcputarcs will be only other 
Terms for the Virtuous and the.Viciqus, and it would be equally 
hard in fuch large D vifions cf Men u> acknowledge one Side 
to have been wholly honeft, and to affirm the other to have 
been entirely wicked. 1 know that this Opinion is built on the 
Authority of Cicero ; but if we look on him not only as a pre¬ 
judiced Perfon, but as an Orator too, wefhall not wonder, that, 
in difiinguifhing the two Parties, he gave lo infamous a Mark to 
the Enemies Side ; and fo honourable a one to his own. Other- 
wife the Murthercrs of Ceefar (who were the Optimates) muft 
pals for Men of the liighelt Probitv 5 and the Followers of 
Augujius (w ho were of ihe oppolite Fadtion) muft feem in gc- 
neiul a Pack of profligate Knaves. It would therefore be a 
much moie moderate judgement to found the Difference lather 
nn Policy, than on Morality } rather on the Principles of 
Government, than of Religion and private Duty. 

There is another common Divifion of the People into Nobiles , 
Novi, and Ipnobilcs , taken fr m the Right of ufing Pictures or 
Statues; an Honour only allowed to fiich whole Anceltors or 
thcmfelvcs had borne fome Curule Office, that is, had been Curuit 
sEtiile, Cenfor , Prector , or Qonful He that had the P;£tu:es or 
Statues of his Ancellors, was termed Nobilts ; lie that had only 
his own Novus ; he that had neither hnobslis. So that 'jus 
imginis was much the fame Thing among them, as tnc Right 
of bearing a Coat of Arms among us: And their Novus Homo 

For a great while none hut the 'patneii were the Nobiles , bc- 
raufo no Per Ion, unlcls of that iupcnoi Rank, could beat any 
(joule Office. Hence in many PI: ol Sails,Jl, and 

other Authors, w<- find Nobilitas 11 cd f.-r the t'.u'rinaii (Jn'u.-t t 
liUlb oppoled i»j*iebs. lint in A iei nim-s, when the Com¬ 
mons obtained a Right of enjoying thole Curule 1 loiiwuithey 
by the fame Means piocuitd the Title of A visits, and left it to 
their Pofterity (a). 

S h.Ii PetItnis as wereficeof the City, Hie generally diflin- 
t"ifl,ied into lm’enui % J.ibuti , and Lite, tin,. 'I lie Ini’/mu were 
l'“h as had been born lire, and of Patents that haJ been al¬ 
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ways free. The Libertini were the Children of fuch as had been- 
made free: Liberty fuch as had been actually made free them- 
felves. 

The two common Ways of conferring Freedom were by 
Tejiammt , and by Manum'tjjion. A Slave was faid to be free 
by Tejlument, when his Matter, in Confideration of his faith¬ 
ful Service, had left him free in his laft Will: Of which 
Cuftom we meet with Abundance of Examples in every Hifto- 

Thefe Kind of Liberti had the Title of Orcini, becaufe their 
Matters were gone to Orem. In Allufion to which Cuftom, 
when, after the Murder of Julius Cafar , a great Number of 
unworthy Perfons had thruft themfelves into the Senate, without 
anyjuft Pretenfions, they were merrily diftinguifhed by theTerm 
of Senatores Orcini («). 

The Ceremony of Alanumijjion was thus performed : The 
Slave was brought before the Conful, and, in After-times be¬ 
fore the Prator, by his Matter, who, laying his Hand upon 
his Servant’s Head, faid to the Prater, Hunc Homincm liberum 
ejje vole-, and with that, let him go out of his Hand, which 
they termed e menu emittere. Then the Pro.lor, laying a Rod 
upon his Head, called I'indiila, faid, Dico cum liberum ejje mere 
gheiritum. Hence Perjius , 

Vindiila po/lquam mem e) Pratore rccejfi. 

After this the Litter, taking the Rod out of the Prator's 
Hand, ttruck the Servant leveral Blows on the Head, Face and 
Back ; and nothing now remained hut Piico donari, t,-. receives 
Cap in Token of Liberty, and to have his Name entered in the 
common Roll of Freemen, with the Reafon of his obtaining 

There was a third Way of licftnwing Freedom, which we 
do not to often meet with in Authors ; it was when a Slave, by 
the Content and Approbation of his Matter, got his Name to be 
ialerted in the Cenjh's Roll: Such a Man was called libtr 
*•'!/«; as the two already mentioned were liber tcjLmento, and 


(a) Surev. c*p. 55- 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the SENATE. 

fp H E Chief Council of State, and, as it were, the Body ©f 
Magiftrates, was the Senate ; which, as it has been ge¬ 
nerally reckoned the Foundation and Support of the Roman 
Greatnefs, fo it was one of the earlicft Conftitutions in the Re- 
publick : For Romulus firft chofe out a hundred Perfons of the 
beft Repute for Birth, Wifdom, and Integrity of Manners, to 
aflift him in the Management of Affairs, with the Name of Sena- 
tores or Patres , from their Age and Gravity (vel estate, vel cures 
fmiilitudine Patres appellabantur , fays Sa/lujl:) a Title as ho¬ 
nourable, and yet as little fubjedt to Envy, as could poflibly have 
been pitched upon. After the Admiflion of the Sabines into 
Rome, an equal Number of that Nation were joined to the. for¬ 
mer Hundred (a). And Tarquinius Prifcus , upon his firft Suc- 
ceffion to the Crown, to ingratiate himfelf with the Commons, 
ordered another Hundred to be fcledled out of that Body, for 
an Addition to the Senate (A), which before had been ever filled 
with Perfons of the higher -Ranks. Sylla the Deflator made 
them up above four Hundred; 'Julius Cesfar nine Hundred; 
and, in the Time of the fecond Triumvirate , they were above 
a Thoufand ; no Diftindlion being made with Refpedl to Merit 
or Quality. But this Diforder was afterwards redtified by Au- 
(ujlus , and a Reformation made in the Senate , according to the 
old Conftitution (c). 

The Right of naming Senators belonged at firft to the Kings ; 
afterwards the Confute chofe, and referred them to the People for 
their Approbation: But, at laft, the Cenfort engrofled the whole 
Privilege of conferring this Honour. He that ttood firft in tile 
Cenfor' s Roll, had the honourable Title of Princeps Senatus (el) : 
Yet the chief Magnates, as the Confute, Didlator, lift, were 
always his Superiors in the Houle. 

Befides the Eftate of eight Hundred, or,, after Augujlus , of 
twelve Hundred Sefierti/i , no Perfon was capable of this Dignity 
but one who had'’already borne I'ome Magiftracy in the Com¬ 
monwealth. And that there was a certain Age (even, in latter 


(•■) /W lib. *. 

("0 A. Geil. lib. j. cap. 
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Times) required, is plain, from the frequent,Ufe of /Etas Sena- 
toria in Authors. Dio Cafjius pofitively limits it to'five and 
twenty (a), which was the fooneft Time any one could have 
difcharged the Shnejlor/hip, the firft Office of any confiderable 
Note : Yet w'e meet with Very many Perlbns promoted to this 
Order, without any Confederation had to their Years j as it 
ufually happened in all. other Honours whatever. 

As to the general Title of Patres Confcripti given them in Au¬ 
thors, it was taken as a Mark of Diftcnction, proper to thofe 
Senators who were added to Romulus’s Hundred either by Tar- 
qu'tnius Prifcus , or by the People upon the Eftablifhment of the 
Commonwealth : But in After-Times, all the Number were 
promifcuouP.y (filed Patres and Patres Confcripti (b). 

We may take a further View of the Senators, confidered all 
together as a Council or Body. 

The Magiftrates, who had the Power of aflembl-ing the Sena- 
■ tors, were only'the Dictator, the Confuls, the Preetor-s, the Tribune i 
of the Commons, and the lntcrrcx. Yet upon extraordinary Ac¬ 
counts, the fame Privilege was allowed ttvthe TribuneMilitum in- 
vejiedwith Conjular Power, and to.the Decemvirs, created for the 
regulating the Laws ; and to the other Magiffrates chofen upon 
fome unufual'Occafion. ■ In the firft Times of the State they were 
called together'by a publick Crier; but when the City grew 
* larger, an KdicSI was puhlillied to command their Meeting (r). 

The Places where they aftembled were only fuch as had been 
formerly confccrated by the Augurs, and nioft commonly within 
the City ; only they made Ufe of the Temple of Bellona without 
the Walls, for i,he giving Audience to Foreign Ambaflitdors, 
and to fuc.it Provincial Magiffrates as were to be heard in open 
Senates, before they entered the City' ; 'as when they petitioned 
for a Tiiumph, and the like Calcs. Pliny too has a very re¬ 
markable Oblervarion, that whenever the eiugurs reported that 
an Ox badJpoke, which we often meet with among the ancient 
Ptodigies, the Senate was prudently- to fit fub Dio, or in the open 
Air(rf). 

As f ar the Time of their Sitting, we muff have Recourfe to the 
common Lutlinclinn of Senattts leqitimus and Scnntus indiS/ut- 

'Flic former was when the Senate met of Courfe, upon Inch 
Days as the Laws or Ctrlfom obliged them to. Thcfc were the 
Kalends, Morns, ami Ides in every Month, ’till the Time of Au- 
pujlus, who cot.lined them to the Kalends and Ides. In the Months 
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of September and OSlober, by an Order of the fame Emperor, the 
Senators were difcharged from their neceflary Attendance ; except 
fo many of them as made a Quorum, a Number fufficient by Law 
todifpatch Bufmefs: And therefore all the Time they drew Lots 
for their Appearance , or Excuje, as Suetonius informs us (•«). We 
may obferve from the fame Author, that the Ides of March (called 
Parricidium , from the Murther of Julius Ctejar which happened 
on it) was particularly excepted ; and a Decree palled, that 1 the 
Senate (hould never meet on that Day for the future ( b ). 

Senatus Indiflus, was a Senate called for the Difpatch of any 
Bufmefs upon any other Day ; except the Dies Comitiales , when 
the Senators were obliged to be prefent at the Comities. 

As foori as the Senate was fat, the Conful , or other fupreme 
Magiftrate, in the firft Place performed fome divine Service, and 
then propofed the Bufmefs to tlu Houle : Both which Actions 
they called referre aet Senatum (c). ; 

When he had opened the Caufc, he went round in Ordet 
(beginning with the Princeps Senatus, and the Defigneel Confuls) 
and afkcd every Body’s : Opinion ; upon which, all that pleafed. 
Hood up, and gave their Judgement upon the Point. 

It is very remarkable, that when any Senator was afked his 
Opinion, he had the Privilege of fpeaking as long as he pleafed, 
as well about other Concerns as about the Matter in Hand : Anil 
therefore when any particular Member had a Defign to hinder 
the palling of any Decree, it was a common Practice to protradl 
his Speech ’till it was too late to make any Determination in 
the Houfe. 

When as many as thought lit had given their Judgements at 
large, the fupreme Magillrate made a Ihort Report of their 
fcvcral Opinions; and then, in order to the palling their De¬ 
cree, ordered the Senators to divide, one Party to one Side of the 
Hmife, and the oppolite to the other. The Number being now 
told, the major Part determined the Cafe ; and a Senatus Con- 
fultwn was accordingly wrote by the publick Notaries at the 
I'V-et of the Chief Magiftrate, being iubferibed by the principal 
Members that promoted it. 

But in Ca(-s of litt'e Concern, or fuch as required Expedition, 
the F01 mality ot afkin, Opinions, and debating the Bufmefs, was 
laid a tide, and a Decree palled upon the bare Divifion of the 
Houfe, and the counting of the Numbers on both Sides. This. 


(a) InOtloy. cap. 35. (i). id in Jut. Caf. cap. £8. (f) P.Mount.as Ssn»t. 
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was called Senatus-confultum per difcejfunem foSiufn ; the forme* 
limply Senatus-confultum (a). 

Julius Capitalisms fpeaks of a Sort of Senatus-confy/ta, not dt- 
fcribed by any other Author; which he calls Scnqtus-confulta ta- 
(ita ; and tells us they were made in Reference to Affairs of 
great Secrecy, without the Admittance of the very publick Ser¬ 
vants; but all the Bufinefs was done by the Senators, themfelves, 
after the palling of an Oath of Secrecy, ’till their Defign fhould 
be effected (b). 

There were feveral Things that might hinder the palling of^ 
Decree in Senate; as in cafe of an Intercfto t or Jnterpofing. 
This was commonly put in Practice by the Iribunes of the Com¬ 
mons, who. reckoned it their Privilege : But it might be done 
t&oby any Magiftrate of etjual Authority with him that propofed 
theBufinefs to the Houle: Ot elfe when the Number required 
by Law for the palling of any Bill was not prefent; for that 
there was fu.ch a fixed Number is very evident, though nothing 
pf Certainty can be determined any farther about it. 

In both thefe Cafes, the Opinion of the major Part of the 
Senators was not called Senatus-coqfuhum, but Autho'itas Senatus j 
their Judgement* not .their Command-, and fig ui tied little, unlefs 
it was afterwards ratified, and turned into a Senatus-conj-iitum, 
as u fa ally happened (r). Yet we mud have a Care of taking 
Authoritas Senatus in this Senfe, every Time we meet with it in 
Authors. For unlefs, at the fame Time, there be Mention 
made of an Intercejfto, it is generally to be underftood as ano¬ 
ther Term for a Senatus-conjultum ; and fo Tully frequently ufrs 
it: Sometimes both the Names arc joined together; as the 
ufual Infcription of the Decrees was in thefe initial Letters; 
S. C. A, i. e. Senatus-Confulti-Authoritas. 

Befides thefe two Impediments, a Decree of Senate could nut 
pa Is-after Sun let, but was Referred till another Meeting. 

All along, ’rill the Year of the City 304, the written Decrees 
were in the Cuftody of the Cwtjul , who might difpofe of them 
as he thought proper, and either fupprefs or prel'erve them: But 
then a Law palled, that they fhould be carried always for the 
future to the Aidiles Plebis , to be laid up in the Temple of 
Cetcs (d): Yet we find, that afterwards they were for the mdft 
Part preferred in the publick Trcafury (e). 

It may be further obferved, that befides the proper Senators, 
any Magiilrates might come into the Houfe during their Honour, 

(a) r. Mnnut. Je S- (A) >/. Cnfit. in Ceriini. (,) l‘. Al.in.l. it .v». 

(J) Liv. lib. 3. (0 citer. Phhp. j. Xneitu. in etngujl, 'Hat, /Inf,it, y 
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and they who had borne any CuruU Office, after its Expiration, 
But then none of thofe who came into the Houfe purely upon 
Account of their Magiftracy, were allowed the Privilege of 
givingjtheir Judgements upon any Matter, or of being numbered 
among the Perfons who had Votes. Yet they tacitly exprtiled 
their Mind by going over to thofe Senators whole Opinions they 
embraced ; and upon this Account they had the Name of Sena , 
fores Pedarii. 

This gave Occafion to the Joke of Laberius the jirfunit : 

Caput fine lingua pedaria fcntentla ejl. 

There was an old Cuftom too, in the Commonwealth, that 
the Sons of Senators might come into the Houle and hear the 
Proceedings. This, after it had been abrogated by a Law, and 
long difufed, was at laft revived by Augujtus , whp, in order t® 
the bringing in the young Noblemen the foonerto the Manage¬ 
ment of Affairs, ordered that any Senator’s Son, at the Time of 
his putting on the Toga Virilis. fhould have the Privilege of 
uling the Lotus Clavus , and of coming into the Senate (a), 

(a) Snelcn. in .i» V ,Jt. cap. 3 t. 

CHAP. HI. 

Of tbe general Dtvi/ions of tbe Magift rates y and 
of tbe Candidates for Offices. v ., 

TSjOT to fpeak of the different Forms of Government which 
' obtained among the Romans , or to decide the Cafe of pre- 
rmincncy between tliem, we may in the next Place take a fhort 
View of the chief Magiftrates under them all. Of thofe we meet 
with many general Divifions ; as in Rcfpeft of Time, Magijlra- 
tus Oi Jineirii and Extraardenarii ; with Reference to the Perlbnf, 
P/itrieii, Plebeii , and Mixti ; from their Quality, Majores arid 
Mins res i from their Manner of appearing in Publick, Curulet 
and j Von Curules ; and laftly, from the Place of their Refidencc, 
Vrim/i and Provinciates (a). If wc would pitch upon thp d,enreft 
am) mod compendious Method, wc mull rank them according 
m the laft DilxindYion, and deferibe in Order the nmft rcmarkahle 
ol ihe civil (inker, at home and abroad. Put it will be expe&ed, 

—,— -L-.-— 

(•) J '//• St M.yl-.u. iJ*. 
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that we firft give fame Account of the Perfons that flood Candi¬ 
dates for the!e Monoars. They borrowed the Name of Candi- 
dati from the Toga‘Candida, in which they were habited at the 
Time of their appearing for a Place. They wore this loofe 
Gown open and ungirded, without any clofe Garment under; 
which fome interpret as done with Ddigit to avoid any Sufpicion 
the People might hive of Bribery and Corruption: But Plu¬ 
tarch (a) thinks it was either to promote their Intereft the better, 
by fuing in fuch an humble Habit ; or elfe that fuch as had re- 
Ceived Wounds in the Service of their Country, might the more 
eafily demonflratc thofeTokens of their Courage and Fidelity; 
a very powerful Way of moving the Affections of the People. 
But he difallows the Reafons abovementioned, becaule this Cuf- 
fom prevailed in Rome many Ages before Gifts and Prefents had 
any influence on the publick Suffrages ; a Mifchicf to which he 
attributed, in a great Meafure, the Ruin of the Commonwealth, 
They declared their Pretenfions generally about a Year before 
the Election ; all which Time was (pent in gaining and fecuring 
of Friends. For this Purpofc they ufed all the Arts of Popularity, 
making their Circuits round the City very often ; whence the 
Phrafe, Ambire Magiflratvm , had its Rife. In their Walks they 
took themeaneft Perfons by the Hands; and not only ufed the 
more familiar Terms of Father, Brother, Friend, and the like, 
but called them too by their own proper Names. In this Service, 
they had ufualiy a Noihcnclator, or Monitor, to affift them, who 
whifpered every Body’s Name in their Ears. For though Plu¬ 
tarch tells us of a Law which forbad aqy Candidate to makeUfe 
o! a Prompter ;'yet at the fame Time he oblerves, that Cato the 
Younger was the only Perfon who conformed to it, di('charging 
the whole Bufinefs by the Help of his own Memory (/>). 

, They had Rcafon to he very nice and cautious in the whole 
Method of their Addrefs and Canvafs ; for an Affront, or per¬ 
haps a Jefl, put upon the moft inconfiJerablc Fellow, who was 
•Mafter of a Vote, might fometimes be fo far refented by die 
Mob, as to turn the Election another Way. There is r. particu¬ 
lar Story told of Scipio Najica, which may confirm this Remark: 
When he appeared for the Place of Curttle /Edik, and was 
making his Circuit to increafe his Party, he lighted upon an 
honeft plain Countryman, who was coming to Town, 1(1 g lve 
his Vote among -In- tefl, and finding, as he fhook him by die 
Halid, that the Flefh was very haid and callous, Pr'ythcc Fiimd, 


{ a ) //; (*0i(/») Plut. in Cutoni' Uticcnf* 

fay: 
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(fays he) doji ufe to walk upon thy Hands ? The Clown was fo far 
from being plealed with this Piece of Wit, that he complained of 
the Affront, and loft the Gentleman the Honor which he. fued for. 

Such Perfons as openly favoured their Defigns have been diC- 
tinguiihed by the Names of Salutatores, Deduftores , and Se£ia- 
tores (a). The firft Sort only paid their Compliments to them 
at their Lodgings in the Morning ; and them took their Leave. 
The fecotid waited upon them from thence as far as the Forum. 
The laft compofed their Retinue thro’ the whole Circuit. Pliny 
has obliged us with a farther Remark, that not only the Perfon 
who flood for an Office, but fometiutes too the moft confiderable 
Men of their Party, went about in the fame formal Manner, to 
beg Voices in their Behalf; And therefore when he would let us 
know his great Diligence in promoting the Intereft of one of his 
Friends, he makes life'of the fame Phrafes which are.commonly 
applied to the Candidates themfelves ; as Ambire domos t Prenfare 
amicos, Circumire Jlatiorm (b)i > ,&ic. 

The Proceedings in the Elections will fall more properly un¬ 
der the Account of the Aflemblics where they were managed. 

(a) Rofin. lib. 7. cap. 8. (J) P/in. Efiji. lib. a. ep. 9. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the CONSULS; 


T'HE Confular Office began upon the Expulfion of the Tar- 
quint , in the Year of the Ciiy 244. There are feveral De¬ 
rivations given cf the Word, that of Cicero , a Confulendo (<j), is 
generally followed. Their Power was at firft the fame as that 
of the Kings, only reftrained by Plurality of Perfons and Short- 
nels of Time : Therefore Tally calls it Regum Imperium (/>), and 
licgia Pote/ias (c). In War they commanded in Chief over Citi¬ 
zens and Aflbciates, nor were they lefs abfolute in Peace, having 
the Government of the Senate itfelf, which they affembled 
or difinifled at their Pleafure. And though their Authority was 
very much impaired, firft by the Tribunes of the People, and 
afterwards upon the Eftabliflimcnt of the Empire ; yet they were 
fiill employed in conliilting the Senate, adminilicring Jufticc, 


(a) Ci.no ,/» r.r S . lib. 3. (b) Ibid. (r) Idem d. PetitUnc Confuhtut. 

managing 
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Managing Publiek Games, and the like; and had the Honour to 
characterize the Year by their own Names. 

At the firft Inftitution this Honour was confined to the No. 
bility ; but in the Year of the City 387, the Commons ob¬ 
tained the Privilege of having one of their own Body always an 
ASbciate in this Office. Sometimes indeed the Populacy were 
to powerful, as to have both Conjuls chofe oat of their Order; 
but generally fpcaking, one was a Nobleman, and the others 
Commoner. 

No Perfon was allowed to fue for this Office, unlcfs he was 
prefent at the Election, and in a private Station ; which gave 
Occafion to the Civil Wars between Pompey and Cecfar ; as has 
been already obferved. The common Age required in rhe Can¬ 
didates was forty-two Years. This Cicera himfeU acquaints us 
with, if we allow a little Scope to bis Way of fpeaking, when he 
fays, that Alexander the Great, dying in the thirty-third Year, 
came ten Years fhort of the Cossfular Age (a). But fometiims 
the People difpenfed with the Law, and the Emperors took very 
little Notice of the Reftraint. 

The Time of the Confuis Government, before Julius Cafor, 
was always a complete Year : But he brought up a Cuftomof 
iubftituting Confuis at any Time for a Month or more, accord- 
ing as he plealed. Yet the Confuis, who were admitted the 
firft of January, denominated the Year, and had the Title of 
Ordinarii ; the others being Riled SuffeSli (fc). 

The chief Ornaments and Marks of their Authority were 
the while Robe edged with Purple, called Preetexta ; which in 
After-times they changed for the Toga Palmeta, or Pitla, be¬ 
fore proper only to fuch Pcrfons as had been honoured with a 
Triumph 5 and the twelve Li&ors, who went before one of them 
one Month, and the other the next, carrying the Fafcts and me 
Securis, which, though Valerius Poplicola took away from the 
Ftfes, yet it was foots after added again. 

Their Authority was equal ; only in fome fmallcr Matters, 
he had the Piccedcncy, according to the Valerian Law, who 
was oldtll ; and he, according to the Julian Eaw, who had 
nsolt Childi en. 


(aj Ci.ro*. M'ty, 5. (*'■ Kb. 43. Such* in Julio, cap. ;6, 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the Dictator and bis Majler of Horfe. 

T HE OfSce of Di£tator was of very early Original: For* 
the Latins entering into a Confederacy againft Rome to fup- 
port Tarquins Caufe after his Expulfion, the Senate were under 
great Apprehenfions of Danger, by Realon of the Difficulty they 
found in procuring Levies to oppofe them : While the poorer' 
Commons, who had been forced to run themfclves into Debt 
with the Patricians , abfolutely refufed to lift themfelves, unleft 
an Order of Senate might pafs for a general Remiflion. Now 
the Power of Life and Death being lately taken from theCon- 
fuls by the Valerian Law, and Liberty given for an Appeal from 
them to the People, they could not compel any Body to take 
up Arms. Upon this Account they found it neceffary to create 
a Magiftrate, who for fix Months fhould rule with abfolute 
Authority, even above the Laws themfelves. The firft Perfon 
pitched upon for this Honour was Titus Largius Flavius , about 
A,U.C. 253, or 255 (u). 

This fupreme Officer was called Dictator, either becaufe he 
was DiSJus, named of the Conful, or elfe from his dictating and 
commanding what fhould be done (£). Though we fometimes 
meet with the naming of a DiSlator upon a fmallcr Account, a* 
the holding the Comitia for the Elc&ion of Conf'uls, the Celebra¬ 
tion of publick Games, the fixing the Nail upon Jove's Temple 
(which they call clavum pangere, and which was ufed in the 
Times of primitive Ignorance, to reckon the Number of the 
Years, and in the Times of latter Supcrftition, for the averting 
or driving away Peftilcnces and Seditions) and the like } yet the 
true and proper Dictator was he, who had been invefted with this 
Honour upon the Occafion of dangerous War, Sedition, or any 
fuch Emergency as required a fudden and abfolute Command (c). 
And theteforc he was not chofen with the ufual Formalities, but 
only named in the Night, viva voce, by the Conful (d), and con¬ 
firmed by the Divination from Birds (e). The Time afiigned 
fur the Duration of the Office was never lengthened, except cut 


to tticKjf. si.-tij. lit.. j. Liv. lib.*. (i) Hd. (0 Ugf. 
J 7 - Liv, JiJr. 4, {•) Cictro sir L'g, lib. )• 
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of mere Neceffity : And as for the perpetual OiHatorJhips of Sylla 
and Julius Ccsfar , they are confefled to have been notorious Vi6- 
lations of the Laws of their Country. There were two other 
Confinements which the Dilator was obliged to obfervc. Firlt, 
he was never to ftir out of Italy, for Fear he fliould take Advan¬ 
tage of the Diftance of the Place to attempt any Thing againft 
the common Liberty (a). Bcfides this, he was always to march 
on Foot; only upon Account of a tedious or hidden Expedition, 
he formally afked Leave of the People to ride (/;). But fettiftg 
afide thefe Reftraints, his Power was moft abfolutc. He might 
proclaim War, levy Forces, lead them out, or difband them, 
without any Conlultation had with the Senate : He could punilh 
, as he plcafcd ; and from his Judgement lay no Appeal (c) ; at 
leait not ’till in latter Times. To make the Authority of his 
Charge more awful, he had always twenty-four Bundles of Rods, 
and as many Axes, carried before him in publirk, if vve will be¬ 
lieve Plutarch [ t ) .,nd Polybius (e). Though Livy attributes the 
fir ft i\ili ol this Culhim to Sylla (/’). Nor was he only in veiled 
with the joint Authority of both the Confut i; (whence the Gra- 
tians call d him Ais-i/szvvre?, or Double Cotj'ul ;) but during his 
Adiiiiuiftratinu, all othei Magifi rates coaled, except the Tri- 
bun--, and left the whole Government in his Hands [g). 

This Office had .lie Repi n to be the only Safeguard of the 
Commonwealth in Times of Danger, lour hundred Years to¬ 
gether ; ’till Sylla and C.s/iir having converted it into a Tyranny 
and rendered the very Name odious : Upon the Murther of the 
latter, a Decree palled in the Senate, to forbid the Ufe of it 
upon jnv A'count Xvh.itI’oevcr for the futuie (A). 

The firlt Dvng the Pi. nor did, was to ell ufe a Magifltr 
Uquitnm , or Mailer of the l Uufe, (he himlclf bring in ancient 
Times, by a more ge >.r! Name, termed Ah/jL-r Populi) who 
was to be In- Lieutenant (. 5 enei.il of the Aimy, but could .id 
nothing wi 1 limit his ixjutt.s Order; irt, in the War with Hun- 
7iHull, when the flow Proceedings of Pabius Maximus created a 
Sulpirion in ihe Coiiinu t, they voted that Minutius , his Mil¬ 
ter of the H.rlc, fliould have an equal Authniity with Faliul 
himfelf, and be, .is it were, another Dictator (i). The like was 
afterwards pradi ifrd in the fame War upon the Defeat at Cam‘,f, 
when the Diclutsr, A I. ‘Junius ,• being with the Army, PeHm 


(,ii / H n ib. -/>. (/■, v /•.; n/., v . (c) r, „,r. .-/o/j. bH.«. 

hb. «|4. sw.y lib. 3. (|J PsUfitub, ;n I’jb, AJjx. Voljhus, v 
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Bum was chofe a fecond DiSiator at Rente, to create new Sena¬ 
tors for the Supplying of their Peaces who had been killed in the 
Battle : Though as foon as ever the Ceremony was over, he 
immediately laid down the Command, and a< 5 led as a piivate 
Perfon (a). 

There was another Expedient tiled in Gales of extreme 
Emergency, much like this Cutfom of creating a DiOator j and 
that was, to invert the Confuls, Ibmetintes the other caicf Ma- 
gifirates, as the Pi struts. Tribunes, 13 c. with an ahlolute and 
uncontroulable Power. T-iis was performed by that fhort yet 
Cull Decree of Senate, Dent operant Confides, &c. ne quid Detri¬ 
ment! capiat Rcfpublica. Let the Confuls, Sic. take Cate that the 
CommonwealthJuff'er no Damage. 

(a) Phtarel. HU. 


ciiap vi. 

Of the P R JR T O II S. 

'T'HE Original of this Office, inflit ted in the Year of the 
* City 389, is owing to two Occaiiuns: Partly breaii'' ihe 
Cotifuh being verv often wholly taken up v "It foreign Wars, 
found the Want «•!" lome Perfon to adminifler Ju^ir* in the 
City ; and partly beraule the Nobilitv, having lort their Appro¬ 
priation of the ConluUhi|i, were amhitintis of procuring to them- 
(elves Come new Honour in its Room (n). At thefiifi, only 
tine was created, taking his Name prevuttrio ; and for the lame 
Realo'is moll t>l the old Latins called their Commanders Pratto- 
rcs: \ I ihe Confuls are fuppnlcil to have uCciI that Title at their 
firltl..., ution. A.U.C 501 another Preetor was added ; and 
then o 1 them applied himfelf' wholly to the prefervin;: of 
Julliee among the Citizens, w.ih the Name of Pralor Urbanus, 
while the other appointed Jtitl. ; es in all Matters relating to Ko- 
Kigneis. Hut upon the Talcing in of i'i.ily and Sardina, /! 11 . C. 
5 f : s i*vo in ae Pratus were cieat'-d to aflift the Confuls in the 
(invernoie:it 01 the Provinces ; and as many inoic upon the entire 
Cinque It nl Spain, A. IJ. C. 551. Sylla incie.iCed the N uinber to 

«iolit ; 
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tight; Julius Cafar firft to ten, and then to fixteen ; the fecond 
Triumviri, after an extravagant Manner, to fixty four. 

After this, fometimes we meet with twelve Pratari, (time- 
times fixteen or eighteen ; but, in the Declenfion of the Em- 
pire, they fell as low again as three. 

When the Number of the Praters was thus increafed, and 
the Quejliones, or Enquirers into Crimes, made perpetual, and 
hot committed to Officers chofen upon Inch Occafions, the 
Prater TJrbtmus (and, as Lip/ius thinks, the Prater Peregrines) 
undertook the Cognizance of private Caufes, and the other 
Praters that of Crimes. The latter therefore were fometimes 
called uaft'ores, quia qua rebent de Crimine ; the firft barely 
jus dicebat. Here we mutt obferve the Difference between jus 
tiicere and judicare ; the former relates to the Prater , and figni- 
fies no more than the allowing an A< 9 b'on, and granting Judktt 
for determining the Controvetly ; the other is the proper Officer 
of the Judicts allowed by the Prater , and denotes the actual 
hearing and deciding of a Caufe [a). 

(tf) iP. Manui. de l>gibus, p. 826. 




CHAP. vir. 

Of the CENSORS. 

'T’HE Cetifus, or Survey of the Roman Citizens and their 
Eilates (from Ccnfeo to rate or value) was introduced by Sa¬ 
vins Tullius, the fixth King, but without the Affignment of any 
particular Officer to manage it: And therefore he took the Trou¬ 
ble upon himLlf, and made it a Part of the regal Duty. Upon 
the Kxpulfion of the Turquins, the Bufmefs felf to the Confab, 
and continued in rheir Care, 'till their Dominions grepr fo large 
as ro give them no Leifute for its Performance. l)pon this Ac¬ 
count, it was wholly omitted I'evcntecn Years together, ’till 
jl. 11 . C. 31 i . when they found the Ncceffity of a new Magif- 
tracy for that Employment, and thereupon created two Cenjoru 
Their Office was to continue five Years, becaule, every fifth 
Year, the general Survey of the People ulcd to be performed : But 
when thev grew to he the moll ronfidciable Perfons in the 
Slate, fot fear they fhoulo ubuic their Authority, A. U. C. 420. » 
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Law patted, by which their Place was confined to a Year and a 
half; and therefore, for the future, though they were elected 
every five Years, yet they continued to Hold the Honour no 
longer than the Time prefixed by that Law. 

After the fecond Punick War, they were always created out 
of fuch Perfons as had been Confuls , though it fometimes hap¬ 
pened otherwife before. Their Station was reckoned more ho¬ 
nourable than the Confullhip, though their Authority, in Mat¬ 
ters of State, was not io considerable. And the Badges of the 
two Officers were the fame, only that the Cenfors were not al¬ 
lowed the LiSiors to walk before them, as the Confuls had. ' 

• Lipfiits divides the Duty of the Cenfors into two Heads ; the 
Survey of the People, and the Cenfure of Manners. At to 
the former, they took an exa& Account of the Ettates and 
Goods of every Perfon, and accordingly divided the People into 
their proper Clajfs and Centuries. Befides this, they took Care 
of the publick Taxes, and made Laws in Reference to them. 
They were lnfpedlors of the publick Buildings and Ways, and 
defrayed the Charges of fuch Sacrifices as were made upon the 
common Account. 

With Refpedt to the latter Part of their Office, they had the 
Power to punifh ari Immorality in any Perlon, of what Order 
foever. 'The.jSenators they might expel the Houfe , 
which was done by emitting fuch a Perfon when Senatut ejiare. 
they called over the Names. The Equites they 
punifhed by taking away the Horfe allowed them £ l uum 
at the publick Charge. The Commons they Trilu 
might either remove from a higher Tribe to a 
lefs honourable; or quite elifable them to give hCarinmTa - 
their Votes in the Aflemblies; or let a Fine t“lus rtferrt, 

upon them to be paid to the Treafury. And fome- % ee l^ ra " UM 

times when a Senator, or Equcs , had been guilty 
of any notorious Irregularity, he fuftered two of thefc Punifli- 
ments, or all three at once. 

The greateft Part of the Cenfor’s publick Bufinefs was per¬ 
formed every fifth Year, when, after the Survey of the People, and 
Inquifition into their Manners, taken anciently in the Forum, 
and afterwards in the Filla publica, the Cenfors made a folcmu 
LuJIration, or expiatory Sacrifice, in the Name of all the People. 

1 he Sacrifice confided of a Sow, a Sheep, and a Bull, whence it 
|ook the Name of Sutvctaurilia. The Ceremony of performing 
it they railed Luflrum tondere; and upon this Account the Space 
‘f five Years came be fignified by the Word I.ttjl urn. 

II It 
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It is very remarkable, that, if one of the Cenfors died, No- 
body was fubftitilted , in his Room ’till the next Lujirum , anil 
his Partner was obliged to quit his Office ; becaufe the Death 
of a Cenfor happened juft before the Sacking of Rome by the 
Gauls, and was ever after accounted highly .ominous and un¬ 
fortunate («). 

This Office continued mo longer than to the Time of the 
Emperors, who performed the fame Duty at their Pleafure: And 
the Flavian Family, i. e. Pefpajian and his Sons, took a Pride 
. (as Mr. Walker (b) obfervesj to be called Cenfors, and put this 
among their other Titles upon their Coins. Dccius the Emperor 
entered on a Defign of reftoring the Honour to a particular Ma- 
gilrratc, as heretofore, but without any Succels (r)^ < 

(rt) I.i-v. lib. 4. cap. 9. Plut. Probl. n 9. [k) Of Coirs end Medals. (r) TM 
Poll, in D.:io. 

•>»> <<<<->;{> ^ <;<<->>» <«<■->>:-> » ri'P 

C H A P. VIII. 

Of the QJJNESTORS. 

/ T i HE Original of' the fhavftors (ii qvecrendo , from Getting 
in the Revenues of the State) Diniy/ius (a) arid Livy (/■) 
place about A. V. C. 260. Pintanh indeed, with fome (mall 
Difference, refers their Iniiitulion to the Time of P'alcrius Pip- 
iicola, when he allotted the Temple of Saturn for the Trcafury 
(to which Ufe it always ftrvcd afterwards) and granted the Peo¬ 
ple the Liberty of t hiding two young Men for the Trealurcrs (ij. 
This wtf&rkc whole Number at the Beginning ; but afterwards, 
two others were created, /l. U. C. 332, to take Care of the 
Payment of the Armies abroad, of the felling Plunder and 
Eocrv, ife, For which Purpufe they generally accompanied 
the Can fun in their Expeditions ; and upon this Account were 
diflinguifhcd from the other Ahmjlors, by the Name of Pin- 
grini , and gave them Occallon to afl'ume the Title of Urbanu 
This Number continued ’till the entire Conqueft of Italy’, and 
then it was again doubled, A. U. C. 439. The four that were 
now added, had their RiTulence with the Protonfnls and Prc- 
praters in the Provinces, where they employed themfelvcs in re¬ 
gulating tl'ie Taxes and Cuftonis due from thence to the State 
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Sylta the DiSiator, as Tacitus informs us («), created twenty 
Shaftors to fill up the Senate, and Die ( b ) mentions the creating 
of forty by Julius Caftir upon the fame Defign. ' 

The chief Offices of the ^uajiors were the receiving, lodging, ■ 
and carrying out Ambafladors, and the keeping the Decrees of 
the Senate appointed them by jltigujhis (c), which before'had 
been under the Care of the /LIdiles and Tribunes. 

From hence came the two Offices of §htaJior Priticipis, or 
Attgufti , called fometimes Candldatus Priticipis , deferibed by 
Briffonius (d), and refembling the Office of our. Secretary of 
State, and ghtajlon Palatii , inftituted by Conjlanthie the Great, 
anfwering in moft Refpedts to the Place of the Lord Chancellor 
amongft us'. Perhaps we ought nowhere to make a Diftinftion 
of Offices; the ghta/lores Candidate being honoured by Con- 
Jlantine with the new Title of ghta/lorcs Palatii, and admitted to 
greater Truft, and more important Bufinefs (e)\ 

The ghtajlorjhip was the firft Office any Perfon,could bear in 
the Commonwealth, and might be undertaken at the Age of 
twenty-four or twenty-five Years. 


(11) Annal. lib, 1, (/>) Lib. 43. (c) Dio, lib. 54. (it) Sclett. slntijuitat. 

lib. i. cap. 16. (<•) Notit. Dignitat. Imp. Orient, cap. 73. 


CHAP. IX. 


Of the Tribunes of the People. 

T'HIS Office owes its Original to a Quarrel between the 
Nobility and Commons, about A. U. C. 260; when the 
latter making a Defctftion, could not be reduced into Order, 
'till they had obtained the Privilege of chufing fome Magiftratcs 
out of their own Body, for the Defence of their Liberties, and 
to interpofe in all Grievances and Impofitions offered by their 
Superiors (a). At firft only two were elected ; but three more 
were quickly added ; and about A. U. C. 297, the Number was 
made up ten, which continued ever after. 

Their Authority was extraordinary : For, though at firft they 
pretended only to be a Sort of Protcflors of the Commons, and 
lvcdrcflers of publick Grievances,, yet afterwards thdy ufurped 
the Power of doing alinofl: whatever they pleated, having the 
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whole Populacy to back and fecure them: And therefore they 
aflembled the People, preferred Laws, made Decrees, and exe¬ 
cuted them upon the Magiftrates themfelves ; and fometimes 
commanded the very Confuls to be carried to Prifon : And were, 
without Queflion, the Authors of far greater Animofitics be. 
tween the Nobles and Commons, than they were at firft created 
to appeafe. 

That which gained them the greatcfl Security, was their Re¬ 
pute of being Sacro-J'amTt, which they confirmed by a Law: So 
that it was reckoned the higheft Act of Impiety to offer them the 
leaft Injury, or fo much as to interrupt them when they were 
(peaking. Theirl^crpofing in Matters determined by the Senate 
or other Magiftrat^ was called Interccjjio, and was performed 
by (landing up, and pronouncing only one Word, VETO. 

As for the Enfigns of their Office, they had no Prattxto, 
Li Mors, nor Curule Chair ; and only a Sort of Beadle, whom 
they called Viator, went before them. 

Sy/la the Dictator was the firft who dared to put a Stop to the 
Incroachmer.ts of the 'Tribunes', but they foon recovered their 
old Power again, ’till the Time of the Emperors, who left them 
very little but the Name and Shadow of Magiftrates: This they 
effected as bv feveral Means, fo particularly by obliging the 
People to confer the fame Power and Authority on themfelves: 
Whence they were laid to be Tribunilia Potrjiatc donah: l or 
they could not be directly Tribuni , unlel's their Family had been 
P!dtLn\ 

CHAP X. 

Of the /EDILES. 

T HE Commons had no funner prevailed with the Senate to 
confirm the Office of Tribunes , but they obtained further 
the Privilege to chufe yearly, out of their own Body, two more 
Officers, to nffiff thole Magiftrates in the Dilchargc of fome par¬ 
ticular Sendees [a), the chief .of which was the Care of publick 
Edifices, whence thev borrowed their Name. Rofmus , lor Dii- 
liiuftion S .ke, calls them /Edilet P.'ebis. Hefidcs the Duty men¬ 
tioned above, they had feveral other Employments of ktkt 
Note ; as to attend on the Tribunes of the People, and to judge 
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fome inferior Qaufes by their Deputation, to redfify the Weights 
and Meafures, prohibit unlawful Games, and the like. 

A. U. C. 389, two more Mdiles were elected out of the Nobi¬ 
lity, to infpedt the publick Games (a). They were called Mdiles 
Curules, bccaufc they had the Honour of ufing the Sella Curulis ; 
the Name of which is generally derived d curru (A), becaulc 
they fat upon it as they rode in their Chariots; but Lipfius fan- 
cis it owes its Name, as well as its Invention, to the Curetee , a 
People of the Sabines. 

The Curules / Ediles , befides their proper Office, were to take 
Qare of the Building and Reparation of Temples, Theatres, 
Baths, and other noble Structures; and were appointed Judges, 
in all Cafes relating to the felling or exchanging of Edates. 

Julius Cecfar, A. li. C. 7io, added two more JEdiles out of 
the Nobility, with the Title of Aidiles Cereales , from Ceres , be- 
caufe their Bufinefs was to Infpedl the publick Stores of Corn 
and other Provifions ; to funervile all the Commodities expofed 
in the Markets, and to punifh Delinquents in all Matters con¬ 
cerning buying and felling (r). 

(«) Liv. lib. 6. * 7. (i) jigctl. lib. 3. cap. »$. (<•) Die, lib.43. Sc Pitnjsn. 

lib. 1. F. etc Oiig. juris. 


CHAP. XI. 

Of the DECEMVIRI. 

A Bout the Year of Rome 291, the People thinking thrmfelvci 
^ highly wronged, that though they had freed thcmfclvcs 
from the Government of the Kings, yet Bill the whole Dccidon 
of Equity and Juflicc fliould lie in the Bread of the fiiprcmq 
Magillrates, without any written Statute to diredf them, pro- 
pofed to the Senate by their Tribunes, that Handing Laws might 
be made, which the City fbould ufc for ever. The Bulincfs hung 
in Sufpenfe fcvcral Years; at Jaft it was concluded to lend Am- 
M'adors to Athens , and other Greccian Cities, to make Collec¬ 
tions out of the bed of their Conditutions, for the* Service <TF 
•heir Country in the new Dcfign. Upon the Return of the 
Com mi dinners, the Tribunes claiming the Promife of the Senate, 
to allow them a new Magidracy for the putting the Projedt in 
Execution, it was attired, that ten Men out of the chief Scna- 
lofi diould be eledted : That their Power dtould be equal to that 
11 3 of 
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of the Kings, or Co'n/uls, for a whole,Year': And that, in the 
mean ..Time, all other Offices fhould ceafe. The Decemviri 
having now taken the Governmont upon them, agreed that only 
one of them fhould at any Time enjoy the Fafces and other 
1 Confular Ornaments, fhould aflemble the Senate, confirm De¬ 
crees, and a£t in all Rcfpeds as fupreme Magiftrate. To this 
Honour they vvcre to fucceed by Turns, ’till the Year was out; 
and the Reft: were obliged to differ very little in their'Habits 
from private Pet forts, to give the People the lefs Sufpicionof 
Tyranny and abfolutc Government, 

At length, having drawn up a Model out of fuchLawsas 
had been brought from Greece, arid the Cuftoms of their own 
• Country, they expofed it to the publick View in ten Tables, 
Liberty being given for any Perfon to make Exceptions. Upon 
the general Approbation of the Citizens, a Decree pafTed for the 
Ratification of the new Laws, which was performed in the Pre- 
fence of the Pricfls and Jiigtin, in a molt folcmn and religious 
Manner, ‘ 1 

This Year being expired, a farther Continuance 'of this Office 
was voted neceilafy, bccmtle fomething leenied yet to be wanting 
for the peifoiling of the Defign. The Decemviri who had pro¬ 
cured themfelves the Honour in the new Elc&ion, quickly abufed 
^heir Authority j. and, under Pretence of reforming the Com¬ 
monwealth, fhowed themfelves the greatett Violators of Juflice 
and Honclfv. l\vo more Tables, indeed, they added to the 
firft, and ft> feemed to have anfwcrcd the Intent of their lnftitu- 
tion : Vet they not only kept their Office the remaining Part of 
that Year, but ufurped it again the next, without any Regard to 
the Application of the Senate or People, And though there 
was Ionic Stir made in the City for putting a Stop to their Ty¬ 
ranny ; yet they maintained tliei.r absolute Power, ’till an Aftiori 
of their chief Leader Applies gave a final Ruin to their Au¬ 
thority : For he, failing defpcratcly in Love with Virginia, the 
Daughter of a Plebeian, and profecuting his Paflion by fuch un¬ 
lawful Means, as to entile the hilling of her by her own Father, 
(the Story of which is told at large by Livy) gave an Occnfionof 
a Mutiny in the Army, and a general Diflike through the whole 
City ; fo that it was agreed, in the Senate, to let the fame Form 
of Government itturn, which was in Force at the Creation of 
the Decemviri (a). 


(<s) i;y.!:b. 3 . Vb-yf. lib. S. 
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CHAP XII, . 

iTribuni Militum Confulari Pot fate. - , 

T 1 P O N the Conclusion of the Decemvir ate, the fir (l Confuls 
that were clc&ed, appealing highly inclined to favour the 
Commons, gave them fuch an Opportunity of getting a.Head 
in the'State, that, within 'three Years afterwards, they had the 
Confidence to petition for the Privilege of being made capable 
of the Conl'ulfhip, which had been hitherto denied them. The 
ilifi'clt of the Patricians violently oppofed their Requcft, as a 
fair Means..to ruin their Honour and Authority, and to bring 
allPerfons, of whatever Quality, upon the lame Level. Beta 
War eafually breaking out at the fame Time in the Confederate 
Countries, which the Remans were obliged toaflift, the Confuls , 
by llcafon of the Diflentions upon this Account in the City, 
could not, with all their Diligence, procure any Levies to be 
made, becaufe the ‘Tribunes of the Commons oppofed all their 
Orders, and would let no Soldiers be lifted,’till their Petition 
had been canvalled in the Senate , In this Exigency, the Fathers 
were called together,; and, after the Biifmels had been a long 
Time debated wirh.grcat Heat and Tumult, at lad pitched upon 
this Expedient: That three Magidrates fhouhl he eledled out of 
each Oidcrj who being invefted with, the whole Confular Power, 
at the End of the Year it fhould he in the Liberty of the Senate 
and People to have that Office or Confuls for the following Year. 

Both parties readily embraced this Propofol, and accordingly’ 
proceeded to an Election ; where, though the whole Defign of 
this Stir had been ,,pure!y. to incrcafe the Honour of the Com¬ 
mons, yet when the Matter came to be put to,the Vote, they 
chofe none of that Order to the new Magiftracy, but conferred 
die Honour on three of the mod eminent Patricians, with the 
Title of Tribuni Militum Confulari Potcfalc , about si. U. C. 
3 I0 : . , 

J he flrft Tribunes, having held their Dignity no longer than 
feyenty Days, were •obliged to quit.it, by Reafon that thc/lugurs 
bad difeovered fonie Flaw in their Elcdlion;. and-.fo tlie Govern-, 
ment returned to its. former Courfe, the Supreme Command 
II 4 idling 
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refting in the Hands of the Ctmfuls (a ). Afterwards they were 
fome Years chofe, and fome Years puffed by, having rifen from 
three to fix, and afterwards to eight, and the Plebeians being 
admitted to a Share in the Honour ; ’till, about A. U. C. 388, 
when they were entirely laid afide. 

(a) Lizr. lib. 4. Dionyf. lib. 11. 

C H-A P. XIII. 

Civil Officers of lefs Note, or of lefs frequent Oc¬ 
currence in Authors, together ioith the publick. 
Servants. 

'T'HERE are feveral Officers behind, who deferve little more 
-*■ than to be named; fome by Reafon of their low Station 
in the Commonwealth, others becaufe they are very feldom 
mentioned in our ordinary CloJJicks. Among whom we may 
take Notice of thefe that follow : 

Interrex , the fupreme Magiftrate, who governed between the 
Death of one King, and the Election of another. This Office 
was taken by Turns by the Senators, continuing in the Hands of 
every Man five Days (a), or, if we may believe Plutarch (b), 
only twelve Hours at a Time. We fometimes meet with an 
Jnterr ex under the Confular Government, created to hold Afiem- 
blics, when the ordinary Magiftrates were either abfent, or dis¬ 
abled to adt by Reafon of their undue Election. 

Trihunus , or Prafctlus Celerum ; the Captain of Romulu:’ s 
Life Guard, which confided of three hundred of the ftoutelt 
young Aden, and of the beft Families in the City, under the 
Names of Ce/eres, or Light-Horfc. After the Exptilfion of the 
Kings, the Magiftcr Eijuiturn held the fame Place and Com¬ 
mand under the Dictators, and the PrafcCltts Pratorio under the 
Emperors. 

Prerfrt’tus Urlis ; a Sort of Mayor of the City, created by 
Augnfius, by the Advice of his Favourite Maecenas, upon whom 
at lirft he conferred the new Honour (r). He was to precede all 
other City Magifirates, having Power to receive Appeals from 
the interior Courts, and to decide almoft all Caufcs within the 

■ (t)Dify/. 1.2. L.v.x.t. (A) In Uuma. (r) D,t, I. 5 S. 7b.iV. ch-ral. 4. !■ 

Limits 
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Limits of Rome , or a hundred Miles round. Before this there 
was fometimes a Prafe£lus Urbis created, when the Kings, or 
greater Officers, were abfent from the City, to adminifiec 
juftice in their Room (a). 

Prafcflus Airarii : An Officer chofe out of fuch Perfons <« , 
had di/charged the Office of Prater, by Auguflus, to fupervile 
and regulate the publick Fund, which he railed for the Main¬ 
tenance of the Army (i). 1 'his Project was revifed by feveral 
of his Succeliors. 

Prafettus Pratorio : Created by the fame Emperor, to com¬ 
mand the Pratorian Cohorts, or his Life-Guard, who borrowed 
their Name from the Pratorium, or General’s Tent, all Com¬ 
manders in Chief being anciently Ailed Pratores. His Office 
anfwered exactly to that of the Magifter Eqfiitum under the old 
Dictators ; only his Authority was of greater Extent, being gene¬ 
rally the higheA Perfon in Favour with the Army. And therefore 
when the Soldiers once came to make their own Emperors, the 
Perfon they commonly pitched upon was the Prefix?us Pratorio. 

Rrafcftus Frumenti and Prafettus Vigil'tum .Both owing their 
InAitution to the fame Augufitts. Thefufl was to i nfpedt and 
regulate the DiAribution of Corn, which ufed to be often made 
among the common People. The other commanded in Chief all 
the Soldiers appointed for a conAant Watch to-the City, being a 
Cohort to every two Regions. His Byflncfs was to take Cognizance 
of Thieves, Incendiaries, idle Vagrants, and the like j and had 
the Power topuniAi all petty Mifdemeanors, which were though^ 
too trivial to come under the Care of the PrafeSius Urbis. 

In many of thefe inferior MagiAracics, feveral Perfons were 
joined in Commiffion together ; and then they took their Name 
from the Number of Men that compofed them. Of this Sort 
we meet with the 

Triumviri, or Trefviri Capitalist The Keepers of the publick 
Claol ; they had the Power to puniffi Malefactors, like our Matters 
i f the Houles of Correction, for which Service they kept eight 
Litters under them; as may be gathered from Plautus : 

Quid faciam nunc ft Trefviri me in carccrm compcgerint ?. 

fade eras t promptuarid cclU depromar ad Jlagrum : 

Itu quafi incudem me nuferum otto homines valtdi cadent (r). 
Triumviri Notlumi: Mentioned by Livy (d) and Tacitus (e), 
mttituted for the Prevention of Fires in the Night. 


( J ) //*/•/. (£) Dio t 1,55. (r) In Atnpiitr, {J) Lib* 9. (0 Anr.ah lib, 

Trium - 
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Triumviri Monetales: The Matters.of the Mint; fometimes. 
their Name was wrote Triumviri A. A. /E. F. F. ftandingfor 
Aura, Argento, Mre, Flando, Fsrimdo. 

phuituor Viri Viarum curandarum: Perfons deputed by the 
Cenjor to fupervife the pubJick Ways. 

, Cmturnviri , and Decemviri Lilibus judicimdis: Tile firfl were 
a Body of Men chofe, three oi't.ofievery Tribe, for the judging 
of fetch Matters as the Pratari committed to their Decilion; 
which are reckoned up by Cicero in his firfl: Book clc Oratni, 
The Decemviri feern to have been the principal Members of the 
Ceutumvirate , and to have prefided under the Prat or in the 
'Judicia : Centumviralia. Thefe were fome of the firfl Steps to 
Preferment, for Perfons of Parts and Induftry ;■ as was alfo the 
Figintiviratus mentioned by Cicero, Tacitus, and Dio; which, 
perhaps was no more than a felecl Part of the Ccntumviri, 
The proper Sign of Authority, when .thefe Judges acted, was 
the fetting up a Spear in the Forum : 

Seu Irepidos ad jura decern citat hajia virorum, 

1 Seit firmare jiibet' cenleno judice caufam, Lucan. 

The learned Gravius obferves, that a Spear was the common 
Badge and Enfrgn of Power among the Ancients, and therefore 
given to the Gods in their Statues, and to fpngs-aml Princes’till 
it was fucceeded by the Sceptre ( a ). A Spear was likewifefet 
up; at the Collections of the Taxes by the Cenjors ; and at all 
Auctions, publick or private, to lignify that they.wer^-donc by 
a hwiul Commiffion : Whence the Phrafe, Sub hajla vetuli. 

, There me other Officers, of as little Note behind, who had 
no fixed Authority, but were conflituted upon fome particular 
Occafioiis: Such as the . ■ • . 

Dint muni Percluellionis , Jive Capital's, Officers created for the 
Judging (if I raitors. They 'were fir ft introduced by Tiiiint 
liajUlius continued as often as .Neceffity required, under the 
Reft of the Kings,, and fometimes under the Confular Govern- 
incmnt, at its fiift. I.nfiimtion. Hut after ,they, had been laid 
down many \ ears, as unnccefiary, Cicero, in the latter Times 
oi iheir Commonwealth, complaint'of their Revival by Latiaun, 
T. ihunc of the Commons (/>). 

E}uecflores, Of 'QnaJlores Parricidii vel Ret urn capitalium; Ma- 
gitti a es chofen by me People to give Judgment in capital Carries, 



after 
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after the Confuls were denied that Privilege , 1 and. before the 
■egtajiiones'' were mateperpetual. ■' . v - 1 

The publick Servants of the Magiftrates had the common 
Name of Apparitores ; from the Word 1 Appareo , becaufe they 
always flood to execute their Mafters Otders. Of. thefe, 
the moft remarkable were the 

Scriba, a Sort of publick Notaries, who took an Account of 
all the Proceedings of the Courts: In fome Meafure too. they 
anfwered to our Attornies, inafmuch as they drew up the Papers 
and Writings which were produced before the Judges; Notarius 
and Aflv.arius fignifying much the fame Gfltce. 

Accenfi and pracones , the publick Criers, who were tq call 
Witnefi'es, fignify the Adjournment of tlie Court, and the like. 
The former: had the Name from Accico, and the other from 
Pracico. The Presumes feem to have had more Bufinefs a Pig tied 
them than the Accenfi \ as the proclaiming'Things in the Streets 
the aflifting at publick Sales, to declare how much.every one 
bids; whereas the Accenfi more nearly attended on the Ma-' 
giftrates: And, at the Bench of Jufiicc, gave Notice, every- 
three Hours, what it was o’Clock. 

Liflorcs, the Serjeants, or Beadles, who carried the Fafices 
before the fupreme Magiftrates; as the' Interr egcs, Deflators, 
Confuls and Prators. Befides this, they, were the publick 
Executioners in fcourging and beheading. 

The- Liflors were taken out of the common People, whereas 
the /Icccnfs generally belonged to the Body of the Libertini , and 
fometimes to that of the Liberti (<j). 

The Viatorcr were little different from the former; only that 
they went before the Officers of lefs Dignity, and part.ic^jj&rly 
before the Tribunes of the Commons. - 

In ancient Times they were ufed to call the plain Senators out 
of the Country, whence Tally in bis Cato'Major derives their 
Name: as if they were to ply about the Roads and Parks, and 
to pick up an Aflernbly of rural Fathers, who perhaps were 
then employed in driving or keeping their own Sheep. 

Wc mu ft not forget the Carnifcx , or common Hangman, whofe 
Bufinefs lay only in Crucifixions. Cicero has a very good Ob- 
fwvation concerning him: That by Reafon of the Odioufnefs 
of his Office, he was particularly forbid by the Laws to have 
his Dwelling-houfe within the City J [b). 


(») Sigui, diAa-iq. Jur. Civ. Rem, lib. z. cap. 7;. • {/>) Cicero fro Ralirio. 

. ' CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Of the Provincial Magifrates ; and. frjl of the- 

Proconsul s. 


♦T'HE Chief of the Provincial Officers were the Proconfuls. 

4 Whether the Word ought to be written Proconfui, and 
declined, or Proconfule, and undeclincd. 


Orammatici certant , Is' adhuc fub judice lit ejl. 


We may divide thefe Magiftrates into four Sorts ; 

• Firft, Such as being Confute* had their Office prolonged 
beyond the Time prefcribed by Law. 

Secondly, Such as were invefted with this Honour, either for 
the Government of the Provinces, or the Command in War, 
who before were only in a private Station. 

Thirdly, Such as immediately upon the Expiration of their 
Canfulfhip went Proconfuls into the Provinces, in the Time of 
the Comaponwtfelth. 

^djpw-tmyT Sueh Governors as in the Times of the Empire, 
were fent into thofe Provinces which (ell to the Share of the 
People. 


Proconfuls o.f the two former Sorts we meet with very rarely, 
gives us an Example of each ( a.) 

‘ e,third Kind more properly enjoyed the Name and 
^.and therefore deferve to be deferibed at large, with 
:e to their Creation, Adminiftratioii, and Return from 
r Command. 

They were oof appointed by the People, but when at the 
Comiiia CcnUaftfln new Confute were defigned for the following 
Year j one of the prefent Confute propofed to the Senate what 
Province they would declare Confular , and vvhat Praetorian, to 
he divided -among the defigned Confute and Proton. According 
to their Determination, the defigned Confute , or Confute cl/.% 
prefcntly agrjg^ what Provinces to enter upon at the Expiration. 
hi tlieir Office in the City, the' Bufinefs being generally decided 
by calling Lots. 


* («) Liv, lib. 8. tap. »6, 
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Afterwards, in the Time of their Confuljbip, they formally got 
Leave of the People tb undertake the military Command, which 
could not be otherwife obtained. Befides this, they procured a 
Decree of the Senate , to determine the Extent of their Provinces, 
the Nudlber of their Forces, the Pay that fhould be allowed them, 
with all other.Neceflaries for their Journey and Settlement. 

By the palling of this Decree, they were faid Omari Provincial 
and Cicero ufes in the fame Senfe Omari Apparitoribus, Scribis , 
&c. who made a Part of the Procon/uPs Retinue. 

Nothing now remained, but at the End of the Year to fet 
forward for their new Government. But we muft obferve that 
though the Senate had given them Leave to depart, yet the Tri¬ 
bunes of the Commons had Power to flop their Journey; and 
therefore becaufe CraJJus went Proconful into Parthia y contrary 
to the exprefs Order of the Tribune , he was generally believed to 
have loft the Roman Army, and his own Life, as a Judgement 
on him for defpifing the Authority of that Officer, whom they 
always counted Sacro-fan£lus. 

At their firft Entrance on their Province, they fpent fome 
Time in Conference with their immediate PredecelTors, to be 
informed of the State of Things, though their Adminiftration 
began the very Day of their Arrival. 

Their Authority, both civil and military, was very extra¬ 
ordinary. The Winter they generally fpent in the Execution 
of the firft, and the Summer in the Difchargeof the latter. 

They decided Cafes of Equity and Juftice, either privately in 
their Pratorium , or Palace ; where they received Petitioners, 
heard Complaints, granted Writs, under their Seals, and the 
like ; or elfe publickly in the Common-Hall, with the ufual 
Ceremonies and Formalities obferved in Courts of Judicature, 
the ProcelTes being in all RefpeiSls the fame as thofc at Rome. 

Befides this, by Virtue of their Edicts, they had the Power of 
ordering all Things relating to the Tribunes, Taxes, Contri¬ 
butions, and Provifions of Corn and Money, and whatever elfe 
belonged to the chief Adminiftration of Affairs. 

Their Return from the Command was very remarkable: 
They either met their SuccefTor at his Arrival, and immediately 
delivered into his Hands the Charge of the Army* being obliged 
fo leave the Province in thirty Days ; or elfe they came away 
beforehand, and left a Deputy in their Room to perform the 
Solemnity of a Refignation, having firft made up their Accounts 
and left them in Writing in the two chief Cities of their fcvcral 
Provinces. 

Upon 
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'Upon theft Arrival at Rome, - if they had no Thoughts of t 
Triumph, they prefently difmiifed their Train, and entered the 
City as private Perfons. If they aipired to that Honour, they 
ftill retained the Fafces , and other Proconfular Ornaments, and 
gave the Senate (aflembled for that Purpofe in the Temple of 
Bellona) a Relation of their Actions and Exploits, and peti¬ 
tioned for a Triumph. But in both Cafes they were obliged to 
give in their Accounts into the publick Treafury within thirty 

Though the Proconfuls ordered Matters as they pleafed during 
their Honour j yet at their Return, a very ftridt Account waj 
made into the whole Courfe of their Government ; and upon 
the Difcovery of any ill Dealing, it was ufual to prefer Bills 
againft them, and bring them to a formal Trial. The Crimes 
moll commonly objected againft them were Crimen Peculator, 
relating to the ill Ufe of the publick Money, and the Deficiency 
of their Accompts ; Majejlatis , of Treachery and Perfidioufnefi 
againft the Commonwealth ; or Repetundarum, of Oppreflionor 
Extortion exercifed upon the Inhabitants of the Provinces, 
whom, as their Allies and Confederates, the Romans were obliged 
to patronize and defend. 

Jugujlus, when, at the Defire of the Senate and People, he 
aflumed the foie. Government of the Empire, among other Con- 
ftitutions at the Beginning of his Reign, divided the Provinces 
into two Parts, one of which he gave wholly over to the People; 
and referved the other for himfclf. After which Time only 
the Governors fent into the firft Divifion bore the Name of 
Proconfuls ; though they were denied the whole military Power, 
and fo fell fhort of the old Pro(onfuls. 

To thefe four Sorts of Proconfuls , wc may add two more from 
Alexander f Naples. 

Eii ft. Such as the Senate created Proconfuls without a Province, 
purely for the Command of the Army, and the Care of the 
military Dilciplinc: And, Secondly, Such dejigned Confute as 
entered on their Proconfular Office, before they were admitted 
to the Confulfhip4_ 
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CHA P. XV. 

Of the Provincial Praetors and Proprxtors; 
of the Legati, Quaeftors, and Proquteftors. 

I N the firft Times of the Commonwealth, the Provinces were 
governed by Preetors , and as the Dominions of the State were 
enlarged, the Number of thofe Magiftrates was accordingly in- 
creafed ; yet even in thofe Times, if they continued in the Com¬ 
mand of theProvince beyond the.Time prefixed for the Continu¬ 
ance of their Pratorjhip they took upon them the Name of Pro¬ 
prietors, though they ftill kept the fame Authority as before. 

About A. U. C. 604, the defigneef Preetors began to divide the 
Pratorium , or Jefler Provinces, by Lot, in the fameManner as the 
Confuls did the Confular-, and when at the End of the Year they 
repaired to their refpecfive Governments, affirmed the Title of 
Proprietors. As their Creation was the fame as that of the Pro¬ 
tonful}, fo their Entrance upon their Office, and the whole Courfe 
of their Adminiftration, was exactly anfwerablc to theirs ; only 
that they were allowed but fix LiSlors with an equal Number of 
Fetfces, whereas the Proconfuls had twelve of each. 

Now though before the Time of Auguflus , the Proprietors , by 
Reafon of their prefiding over the Provinces of leflcr Note and 
Importance, were always reckoned inferior to the Proconfuls ; yet 
upon his Divifion of the Provinces,, the Governors of thole which 
fell to his Share, bearing the Narneof Proprietors, got the Pre¬ 
ference of the Proconfuls, in Rc!pe< 5 i to Power and Authority ; 
being in veiled wiih the military Command, and continuing in 
their Office as long as the Emperor pleafed. 

The chief Affiftants of the Proconfuls and the Proprietors, were 
the Legnti and the Provincial QtjerJlors. The former being dif¬ 
ferent in Number, according to the Quality of the Governor 
whom they accompanied, fcivedforthejudging of inferior Caufes, 
and the Management of all fmaller Concerns, remitting every 
Thing of Moment to the Care of the Governor or Prcfulcnt. But 
though inftituted at firli for Counfci only (like the Deputies of 
the Stales attending the Dutch Armies) yet they were afterwards 
admitted to command ; and therefore will be deleribed as Gene¬ 
ral Officers, when we come to fpeak of military A trails (,/ ) 


(a) Lib. +. cau. 


BefiJcs 
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Befides the Lcgati , there went with every Procanful, or Pn- 
■praetor , . one ifjuzflcr or more, whofe whole Bufinefs was con¬ 
cerned in managing the publick Accounts, taking Care of the 
Supplies of Money, Corn, and other Neceflaries and Conve- 
r.iencies for the Maintenance of the Raman Army- 

We fieldom meet with Prcquaflors in Authors, they being only 
fuch as performed the Office of ^tuejlor in the Provinces, with¬ 
out the Deputation from the Senate, which was requifite to the 
Conlliiution of the proper §>uecJlors. This happened either when 
a §hta;Jlor died in his Office, or went to Rome without being fuc- 
ceeded by another ^ucejlor : For in both thefe Cafes, the Go¬ 
vernor of the Province appointed another in his Room, todil- 
charge the fame Duties under the Name of Proqueeflor. 

Of the like Nature with the Qtuzjior were the Procuratm 
Cafaris, often mentioned by Tacitus and Suetonius ; Officers feiit 
by the Emperors into every Province* to receive and regulat: 
the publick Revenue, and to difpofe of it at the Emperot’) 
Command, . 

Such a Magiftrate was Pontius Pilate in Judea ; and though 
the judging of capital Caules did not properly belong to his Office, 
yet becaule the jews were always looked upon as a rebellious 
Nation, and apt to revolt on the lead Occafion, and becaufe 
the Prefident of Syria was forced to attend on other Parts of his 
Province-, therefore for the better keeping the Jews in Order, 
the Procurator of Judea was inverted with all the Authorily 
proper to the Proconful , even with the Power of Life and Death, 
as the learned fiifhop Pearfon obferves (a). 

[a) Biflicp v.a'f n on the Creed, Att. 4. 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of the COM1TIA. 

T HE Camilla, according to Sigonius' s Definition, wtre 
General AffemUies of the People, lawfully called by 
Alagijlrates for the Enjoinment or Prohibition of any Thing by 

The p'oper Camilla were of-three Sorts-, Curiata , Cntnriote, 
anti Tributn \ with Riference to the three grand IDivifions of 
the Cry .'ml People into Curia:, Centuries and Tribes : hot by 

l«; %•«. Xd+i. 7./. Gv. Kvworm, lib. J- tap. 17- v 
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Gomitia Calata , which we fometimcs meet with in Author?, in 
elder Times were meant all the Comitia. in genera! ; the Word 
Calata , from.xaxia, or Cals, being-their common Epithet; tko’ 
jit was at laff reftraincd to two,Sorts of Affemblies, tbofe lor the 
• Creation of Priefts, and tbofe for the inipe&ion and Regulation 
of laft Wills and Teftaments (a). 

The Comitia Curiata owe their Original to the Divifion 
which Romulus made of the People into thirty Curia: ; ten be¬ 
ing contained under every Tribe. They anfwercd, m mofl Re- 
fpe£fs,-tatbe Parifhes in our Cities, being not only feparated by 
proper Pounds and Limits, but diftinguiffied too by their diffe¬ 
rent Places fet apart for the Celebration of Divine Service, which 
was performed by paiticular Prielts (one to every Curia) with 
the Name of Curiones. 

Dionyjius HalicarnaJJits exprefsly affirms, that each Curia was 
again fuhdivided into Decut ia y and thele lefier Bydns governed 
by Decttrioncs. And, the upon Strength of this Authority, moll 
Compilers of the Roman Cuftoms give the lame Account with¬ 
out any Scruple. Put it is the Opinion of the learned Gra¬ 
nins (it), that fince Diony/tus is not fecondcd in this Part of his 
Relation by an ancient Writer, we ought to think it was a 
Miftake in that great Man ; and that, by Forgetfulnels, he 
attributed fuch a Divifion to the Curia, as belonged properly to 
the Turma in the Army. 

Before the Inftitution of the Comitia Cmturiata, all the grand 
Concerns of the State were tranfa£led in the AlTembly of the 
Curia ; as, the EleiSlion of Kings and other chief Officers, -the 
making and abrogating of Laws, and the judging of eapiial 
Caufes. After ihe.Expullion of the Kings, when the Commons 
had obtained the Privilege to have Tribunes and /iiJiles, they 
eledfed them for fomc Tjnie at thefe AffembliesPut that C'c- 
rerpony being at length transferred to the Coiuit'n Tributa, :he 
Cmia were never convened to give their Votes, except now and 
then upon Account of making. foipc particular Law relating 
to Adoptions, Wills, and Teftaments, 01 .tile Creation of Officers 
for an Expedition ; or for the eleilmg of Como i f th- Pridls, as 
the Fl,unities, and tile Curio Maximus, or Superiiiu.-ndant of the 
Curiones, wlu> ihemlelvcs wcieclmfe by ev- ry pai tieular Curia. 

The ^ower of calling thele Aflemblies belonged at iirft only 
to the Kings ; but, upon the Eliablifhnicnt of the Democracy, 


cap. 27. 
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the fame Privilege was allowed to moll of the chief Magiflrates, 
and fometimes to the Pontifices. 

The Perfons who had .the Liberty of voting here, were fucll 
Roman Citizens as belonged to the Curia ; or fuch as actually 
lived in the City, and conformed to the Cuftoms and Rites of 
their proper Curia ; all thofe being excluded who dwelt with¬ 
out the Bounds of the City, and retaining the Ceremonies of 
their own Country, though they had been honoured with the 
Jus Civitatis , or admitted free Citizens of Rome ( a ). 

The Place where the Curia met was the Ccimtium, a Part of 
the Forum deferibed before ( b). 

No fee Time was allotted for the holding of thefe or any of 
the other Comitia , but only as Bufinefs required. 

The People being met together, and confirmed by the Report 
cf good Omens from the Augurs (which was neceflary in all the 
Allemblics) the Rogatio, or Bufinefs to be propofed to them, 
was publickly read. After this, if none of the Magiftrates in- 
terpofed, upon the order of him thac prefided in the Comitia, 
the People divided into their proper Curia , and confulted of the 
Matter; and then the Curia being called out, as it happened by 
Lot, gave their Votes, Man by Man, in ancient 

Talella. Times viv avoce, and afterwards by Tablets; the 
moll Votes in every Curia going for the Voice of 
the whole Curia, and the moll Curia for the general Confcntof 
the People (c). 

In the 'l ime of Cicero , the Comitia Curiata were lb much out 
of t’afhion, that they were formed only by thirty Liflrn re • 
yrefieming the thirty Curia ; whence in his fecond Oration 
aguinft Rulius , he calls them Comitia adumbrala. 

The Comitia Centuriata were infiituted by Servius Tullius ; 
who obliging every one to give a true Account of what they 
veil- worth, according to thofe Accounts divided the People 
into tin Ranks, or CInffis, which he fubdivided into 193 Centu- 
tics. The lit (l Clajjes, containing the E/juitcs and richeli Citi¬ 
zens, confided of ninety-eight Centuries. The fecond, taking 
in the Trad-, fnicn and Mcchanicks, made up two and twenty 
(-'■ Ktnries. The third, the lame Number. The fourth, twenty. 

I In fifth, thiity. And the latt, filled up with the poorer Son, 
had but one Crutury (r/). 



And 
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And this, though it had the fame Name with the reft, was 
felJom regarded,, or allowed by any Power in publidc Matters. 
Hence it is a common Thing with the Roman Authors, when 
they fpeak of the Claffes , to reckon no more th.,n five, the iixth 
not being worth then Notice. This laft Clafftt was divided 
into two Parts, or Orders, the Proletarii , and the Capite Cenfi. 
The former, as their Name implies, were defigned purely to 
ftock the Commonwealth with Men, fince they could fupply 
it with fo little Money. And the latter, who paid the loweft 
Tax of all, were rather counted and marftialled by their pleads, 
than their Eftates (a). 

Perfons of the firlf Rank, by Reafon of their Pre-eminence, 
haJ the Name of Clajfui ; whence came the Phrafe afClaJpci 
Authorcs, for the molt approved Writers. All others, of what 
CiaJJis foever, were (aid to be infra Claffcm (Z>). 

The Afiembly of the People by Centuries was held for the 
electing ot Cartfuls, Confers, and Prist on ; as alio for the judg¬ 
ing of Pei fons acculcd of what they called Crimen Perdwtlionis, 
or Actions by which the Parry had (bowed him elr an i^nemy 
to the State ; and for the Confirmation of all fuch Laws as were 
prnpufed by the chief Magiftrates, and which had the Privilege 
of calling thefe Aflemblies. 

The Place appointed for their Meeting was the Campus Mar- 
lius ■, becaufc in the primitive Times of the Common-wealth, 
when they were under continual Appehenfions of Enemies, the 
People, to prevent any fudden AlTaulr, went armed, in martial 
Order, to hold thefe Aflemblies; and weie foi thar Realon for¬ 
bid by the Laws to meet in the City, becaufe an Army was upon 
no Account to be marfhalled within the Walls: Ye*, in latter 
Ages, it was thought fufficient to place a Body of Soldiers as a 
Guard in the -.Jttniculum, where an impel ial Standard wa* erected, 
the takingdown of which denoted theCtncb'fton of ri'c Conti tia. 

Though the Time of thefe C.mttio for other Matters was un¬ 
determined, yet the Magiftratcs, after the Year of »he City 6or, 
when they began to enter on their Place on the Kalends c-f Ja¬ 
nuary, were conflantly deftmed about the End of "July, and the 
Beginning of Au & uji. ... 

All the Time between their KlrAinn and Confirmation, they 
continued as private Perfons, thar Inqiniuion might be made 
into the Election, and the other Candidates might have Time to 
enter Objections, if they met with any Sufpicinn of foul Ocaling. 


it) A, CM. lib. 7, 16. cap. 10, 
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Yet, at the Election of the Cenfors, this Cuftom did not hold; 
but as Toon as they were pronounced elefled, they were imme¬ 
diately inverted with the Honour ( a ) 

By the Inftitution of thefe Comitia, Servius Tullius fecretly 
conveyed the whole Power from the Commons : For the Cen¬ 
turies of the firft and richeft Clafs being called out firft, who 
were three more in Number than all the Reft put together, if 
they all agreed, as they generally did, the Bufmefs was already 
decided, and the other Clofies were needlefs and infignificant, 
However, the three laft fcarce ever came to vote (6). 

The Commons, in the Time of the free State, to reftify this 
Difadvantage, obtained, that before they proceeded to voting 
any Matter at thefe Comitia , that Century fhould give their Suf¬ 
frages fitft, upon whom it fell by Lot, with the Name of Cettiu- 
ria Prerogative \ the Reft being to follow according to the Or¬ 
der of their ClaJJes. After the Confiitution of the five and thirty 
Tribes into which the Clajjcs and their Centuries were divided, 
in the fuft Place the Tribes raft Lots, which fhould be the Pre¬ 
rogative Tribe ; and then the Centuries of the Tribe , for the 
Honour of being the Prerogative Century. All the other Tribes 
and Centuries had the Appellation of 'Jure vocata, becaufethcy 
were called out according to their proper Places. 

The Prerogative Century being chofe by Lot, the chief Ma* 
giftrate fitting in a * 'Pent in the Middle of 
* Tubernaculum. the Campus Martins, ordered that CenturjVs 
come out and give their Voices ; upon which 
they puTently fepatated from the Reft of the Multitude, and 
c.i'-.h ti.to :>n inc'ofed Apartment, which they termed Sefto, or 
OJ-'i.e, from the Pontes , or narrow Boards, laid there 

i’.i the <\il:un ; 0:1 which Account, de Ponte.dejici istobe 
deni, d r lie lueiVgo of voting, and Pcrfons thus dealt with are 
tali.-d n.iKvtani. 

At tin. hithet Mud of the Pontes flood the Diribitores (a Sort 
*<> L udet - Office is, called fo from dividing or iraarflialling the 
People) and delivered to every Mail, in the 
* Teibelue. It lection of Mauillratcs, as many * Tata 
as there appeared Candidates, one of whole 
Names was written upon oveiy Tablet. 

A fit Number of great Chc'fts were fet ready in the Septa, and 
eveiy body ilm-w in which Tablet he plealed. 


Jly 
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By the Chefts were placed fome of the publick Servants, who 
taking out the Tablets of every Century, for every Tablet made a 
Prick, or a Point, in aiiiother Tablet which they kept by them. 
Thus the Bufinefs being decided by molt Points, gave Occalion 
to the Phrafeof Omne tulit punSium (a), and the. like. 

The fame Method was obferved in the judiciary Precedes at 
thefe Comities, and in the Confirmation of Laws ; except that in 
both thefe Cafes only two Tablets were offered to every Perfon, 
on one of which was written U. R. and on the ot(ier. A. in capital 
Letters ; the two firft (landing for Uti Ro^as, 6r, Be it ns you 
dejire, relating to the Magiftrate who pvopofed the Queftion ; 
and the laft for Antiquo, or, I forbid it. 

It is remarkable, that though in the Ele&ion of Magiftrates, 
and in the Ratification of Laws, the Votes of that Century, whofe 
Tablets were equally divided, fignified nothing; yet in Trials 
of Life and Death, if the Tablets pro and con were the fame in 
Number, the Perfon was a&ually acquitted ( b ). 

T he Divifion of the People into Tribes was an Invention i>f 
Romulus, after he had admitted the Sabines into Rome ; and tho’ 
heconllituted at that Time only three, yet as the State increafed 
in Power, and the City in Number of Inhabitants, they rofc by 
Degrees to five and thirty. For a long Time after this Infti- 
tution, a Tribe fignified no more than fuch a Space of Ground 
with its Inhabitants. But at laft the Matter was quite altered, and 
a Tribe was no longer Pars Urbis, but Civitatis ; not a Quarter 
of the City but a Company of Citizens living where they.pleafccl. 
This Change was chiefly occafioned by the original Difference 
between the Tribes in Point of Honour. For Romulus having 
committed all fordid and mechanic Arts to the Care of Strangers, 
Slaves, and Libertines, and referved the more honefl Labour of 
Agriculture to the Freemen and Citizens, who, by this arflive 
Courfe of Life, might be prepared for martial Service ; the Tribus 
Rnflica were for this Rcafon efteemed more honourable than the 
Uiimia: And now all Perfons being delirousof getting into the 
mnre creditable Divifion, and there being fevcral Ways of ac- 
crrmplifhing their Wilhes, as bv Adoption, by the Power of the 
Ctnfors, and the like ; that RuJUck Tribe which had moil wor¬ 
thy Names in its Roll, had the Preference to all others, though 
<i the fame general Denomination. Hcnre all of the fume great 
Family, bringing themfclves by Degrees into the fame Tribe, 
gw the Name of. their Family to the Tribe they honoured j 
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whereas at firft, the Generality of the Tribes did riot borrow 
their Names from. Perfoins but from Places (a). 

T;^ firll Al 1 " .fbly of the Tribes we meet with, is about the 
Yea' of Rome 203, convened by Sp. Siciuius, Tribune of the 
Or. .1.1 ns, upon Accountnf the Trial of Coriolanus. Soon after 
the Traunes of the Commons were ordered to be elected hetej 
and at lafl- all the inferior Ma^ilira. and the Collegiate Pricfts. 
The fame Coniit'ta ferved.foy che ena< i'.g I.aws relating to War 
and P-a<:>-, and all others proposed by he 7 riinnes and Plebeian 
OlTioers, though they had no* properly live Name of Leges , but 
Piebifc'ta. '1 hey were generally convened by Tribunes of the 
Commons; but the lame Privilege was allowed to all the chief 
M.-giftrates. 

i hey were confined to no Place, and therefore fometimeswe 
find them held in the Comilium , (ometimes in the Campus Mar* 
tins, and now and then in the Capitol. 

The Proceedings were in moil RefperSls anfwerable to thofe 
already’ deferibed in the Account of theother Comities, and thrrt- 
fore need not be infilted on ; only we may further obferve 4 the 
Comitiu in general, that when any Candidate was found to hive 
irnft J ablets f>r a Magiftracy, he was declared to be defigmi 01 
oleited. ov the Prefident of the Aflemblv : And this they termed 
tenunaari Conful, Praior, or the like : And that the laft Sort 
of rhe Cotnitia only could he held without the Confent and Ap¬ 
probation of the Senate, which was necefiary to the convening 
of the other two $). 

(4) Mr. Walker of Coins, f. 126. , (A) Dicnyf. lib. j 

CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Roman Judgements ; and frjloj 
Private Judgements. 

A "Judgement, according to Jrijlollt 's Definition, is no 
than KyiVif ri cixaii* nod cttUa, the Decifion of Right od 
Wrong. 

The whole Subje& of the Roman Judgements is admirably ex¬ 
plained by Sigonius in his three ilooks <Ie Judidis, from wli° nl 
the following Account is for the tnofl Part extracted. 

Judgtmdty 
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Judgements, or Determinations of a proper Judge, were made 
either by a competent Number of felect Judges, or by the whole 
People in a genera! Aflembly. 

Judgements made by one or more fele& Judges, may be di- 
vided into publick and private; the firft relating to Controver- 
fies, the fecond to Crimes. 

The former will be fufficiently defcribed, if we conflder the 
Matter, or Subjects, of thefe Judgements, the Perfons concerned 
in them, and the Manner of proceeding. 

The Matter of private Judgements takes in all Sorts of Caufes 
that can happen between Man and Man ; which being fo vaftly 
extended, and belonging more immediately to the Civil Law, 
need not here be infilled on. 

The Perfons concerned were the Parties, the Afiiftants, and 
the Judges. 

The Parties were the Attar and Reus, the Plaintiff and De¬ 
fendant. 

The Afiiilants were the Procuratores and the Advccati, of 
whom, though they are often confounded, yet the full were 
properly fuch Lawyers as aflilled the Plaintiff in proving, or the 
Defendant in clearing himfelf from the Matter of Fact: The 
others, who were likewife called Pairani, were to defend their 
Client's Caufe in Matters of Law (a). 

Both thefe were fele&ed out of the abletl Lawyers, and had 
their Names entered into the Matriculation Book of the Forum. 
This was one Condition requifite to give them the Liberty of 
pleading ; the other was the being retained by one Party, or the 
receiving a Fee, which they termed Mandat urn (b). 

The Judges, befides the Prtutor, or fupreme Magiftrstc, who 
prefided in the Court, and allowed and confirmed them, were 
of three Sorts j Arbitri, Recupcratores, and Centumviri Litibus 
judicandis. \ 

Arbitri, whom they called fimply Judices, were appointed to 
determine in fome private Caufes of no gicut Confcqucnce, and 
of very eafy Decifion. 

Recupcratores were afligned to decide the Controvcrfies about 
receiving or recovering Things which had been loll or taken 
away. 

But the ufunl Judges in private Caufes were the Centumviri ; 
three of which were taken out of every Tribe, f<> that their 
Number was five more than their Name imported ; ami at 


(•>) ttihd'. Element. Jurifpiud. p. 5. Seft. 3. 


(L) UiJ. 
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length increafed to a hundred and eighty. It is probable that 
the Arbitri and Recuperatares were affigned out of this Body by 
the Prator. 4 

The Manner of carrying on the private Suits was of this Na. 
ture : The Difference failing to be made up between Friends, 
the injured Perl'bn proceeded in jus reum vocare, to fumnion or 
cite the oft" riding Party to the Court; who was obliged imme¬ 
diately to t .o with him, or elfe to give Bond for his Appearance; 
according to the common Maxim, In jus vocatus aut eat, aut 
Jatifdet. 

Both Parties being met before the Prator , or other fupreme 
Magiftrate prefiding" in the Court, the Plaintiff piopofed the Ac¬ 
tion to ihe Defendant, in which he defi.ned to Hie him : I his 
they termed Ederc ASiionem , being performed commonly by wri¬ 
ting it on a Tablt t, and offering it to the Defendant, that he 
might fee whether he had beff compound, or fland the Suit. 

In tba next Place came the Pojiulatio Atlionis, or the Plain¬ 
tiff’s defiiim. Leave 1-f the prator to profccure the Deft r.dant in 
fuch an Adlfiri : J his being granted, the Plaintiff vadanotur 
rcum , oblige 1 him In giie Sureties for his Appearance on !orh a 
Day in the Court ; and this was all that was done in publick, 
before the prefixed Day for the Trial. 

In the mean Time, the Difference ufed very often to be made 
up, either 'franjuftion-:, tir Potto, by letting the. Caufe fall as 
dubious and uncertain ; or by Conip .fition for io much Damage 
to be afeertamed by an equal Number of Friends. 

On tin D.iv appointed for hearing, the Prator ordered the 
feveral Bills to he read, and the Partus to be fummoned by an 
Jlcanfus, < r Beadle. Ur-ni the Default of either Party, th“ De¬ 
faulter 1 dl his Caufe. The Appearing of both they r^ru.eJ ft 
jltijjc ; and then the Plaintiff proceeded Litem Jive Attmuein in- 
ttttdere, 10 prefer the Self: whit li was performed in a u.’ Form 
ol Words, vaiving accuuin.j: to the Difference of the Acbonf. 
After tins the Plnmnfi’deliieii Judgement of the Prator ; tI1.1t is, 
to be allowed a 'Judex, or Arbiter , or clfe the Recuperntsres nr 
C ntunniri , for the hearing and deciding the Bufincf.s; but none 
of the e could be dtiiied, unlcls both Parties agreed. The Fia- 
tor, when lie aliigned them their Judges, at the feme Time de¬ 
fined the Nuinhei of Witnefles, to. hinder the protra< 3 ing of die 
Suit; aid then the Parties proceeded to give Caution, that the 
Judgement, whatever it was, fli-iuld Hand and be performed oil 
both Sides. 1 lie Judges always took a foleinn Oath to be im¬ 
partial j and the Parties fwore they did not go to Law, "'id' ' 
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Defign to abufe one another : This they called Juramentum Ca¬ 
lumnies. Then began the Difceptatio Caufa » or Difputing the 
Cafe, managed by the Lawyers on both Sides ; with the Aflift- 
ance of Witnefles, Writings,'and the like ; the Ufe of which is 
fo admirably taught in their Books of Oratory. 

In giving Sentence, the major Part of the Judges was re¬ 
quired to overthrow the Defendant. If the Number was equally 
divided, the Defendant was a&uaiiy cleared; and if half con- 
denned him in one Sum to be paid, and half in another, the 
leatt Sum always Rood good (a). 

The Confequence of the Sentence was either in integrum 
Rejlilutio , AddiSlio, 'Judicium Calumnies, or Judicium Falfi. 

The firll was, when, upon Petition of the Party who was 
overthrown, the Prater gave him Leave to have the Suit come 
on again, and allowed him another full Hearing. 

Addiclio wa>, when the Patty who had been caft in fuch a 
Sum, unlefs he gave Surety to pay it in a little Time, was 
brought by the Plaintiff before the Prator, who delivered him 
into his Difpohd, to be committed to Prifbn, or otberwife fe- 
cured, ’till Sati-fadlion was made. 

'judicium Calumnies , was an Action brought againft the Plain¬ 
tiff for rail.- Accufation. 

Judicium Falfi, was an ^tSlion which lay againft the Judges 
for Corruption and unjuft Proceedings. 

(a) Zu-cb. Ehmft. P . S . Sedt. .o. 


C II A P. XVIII. 

Of Publick JUDGEMENTS. 

pOR the Knowledge of Publick Judgements, we mav take 
* Notice of the Crimes, of the Pimifhments, of the Quafi- 
tsres and Judges, of the Method of Proceeding, and of the 
Cnnfequtnet s of the Trial. 

The Climes, or the Matter of publick Judgements, were 
(itch Actions as tended either mediately or immediately to the 
i’ujtitlit c of the State, and were fothid by the Laws. As if 
any Perfon had derogated from the Honour and Majefly of the 
Commonwealth ; had emhevr/Jed nr put to ill Ufes the publick 
Money, or any Trcafurc confccrated to Religion ; or had cor¬ 
rupted 
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rupted the People’s Votes in an Ele&ion ; or had extorted Con¬ 
tributions from the Allies; or received Money in any Judge, 
ment ; or had ufed any violent Compulfion to a Member of the 
Commonwealth : Thefe they termed Crimina Majejlathy Pechk- 
tius. Ambit fa, Repelundarum , Pis publico. Or if any Perfon hid 
killed another with a Weapon, or effected the fame with 
Poifon, or laid violent Hands on his Parents; or had forged 
a Will; or counterfeited the publick Coin; or had corrupted 
another Man’s Wife; or had bought, bound, or concealed! 
Servant without the Knowledge of his Matter : Whence thefe 
Crimes took the Names of inter Sicarios, Vcneficii, Parriciin , 
Fal/i, Adulterii, Plagii. 

Befides thefe, any private Caufe, by Virtue of a new Law, 
might be made of publick Cognizance. 

As to the Punifliincnts, they may be allowed a Chapter by 
themfelves hereafter. 

The Inquifition of criminal Matters belonged at firft to the 
Kings, and after the Abrogation of the Government, for fome 
Time, to the Confuls : But being taken from them by the 
Valerian Law, it was conferred, as Occafion happened, upon 
Officers deputed by the People, with the Title of Quafttmi 
Parricia’ii . But, about the Year of the City 604, this Power 
was made perpetual, and appropriated to the Prestorsy by Vir¬ 
tue of an Order of the People at their annual Ei&Slion ; the In¬ 
quifition of i'uch and fuch Crimes being committed to fuch and 
fuch Praters : Yet, upon extraordinary Occaftons, the People 
could appoint other Qua/stores, if they thought convenient. 

Next to the S>uafttores was the Judex §>utjlimis ; called alfo 
by Afcotiius, Pnnceps Judicumy who, though he is fometiraes 
confounded with the Prator, yet was properly a Perfon of Note, 
deputed by the Prator , to manage the Trial, of which the for¬ 
mer Magiftrate perfoimed only the main Buflnefs. 

After him were the Judiccs fclefti , who were fummoned by the 
Prator to give their Verdict in criminal Matters, in the fame 
Manner as our Juries. What Alterations Were made in different 
Times as to the Orders of the People whence the Judices ven 
to be taken, will be ohferved when we fpeak of the particular 
Laws on this Head (<v). No Perfon could regularly be admittcJ 
inter the Number, unlefs five and twenty Years of Age ( b ). 

As to the Method of the Proceedings, the full Action which 
they termed in Jus Vecatio , was much the fame in publick as in 


private 


(j) Cay. 31). (t-j Gncv. Puefat. ed Vol. Anttij. R m. 
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private Caufes : JJut then, as the Pejlulatio of the Plaintiff con¬ 
fided in defiring Leave of the Prator to enter a Suit againft the 
Defendant: Solicre the Accufcf defire^Peffniflion to enter the 
Name of the Offender, wirh'jthe Crime which he objedled to 
Jiim: This they called Nominis Delalio ; being performed firft 
viva voce, in a F .-:n of Words, according to the Nature of 
the Crime, and then offered to the Prator, being writ in a 
Tablet ; if approved, by the Prator, the accufed Party’s Name 
was er.teied in the Roll of Criminals, both Perfons having 
taken the Oath of -Calumny already ipoken of, 

Ac the Entrance of the Name, the Prator appointed a fet Day 
for the Trial ; and from that Time the accufed Perfon changed 
hb Habit, griiiij in Black ’till rhe Trial was over, and ufing in 
hisDrcfs and C-irri.ige all i okens of Sorrow and Concern. 

Upon the aope.,tied Day, rhe Court being met, and both 
Parties appcai.'ig. the fi-ft Thing that Was done, was,the Sor- 
titiojudifum, or impannelling the Jury,; performed commonly, 
by the Judex Qua/lionis, who took by Lot fuch a Number out 
of the Body of the fudlces feluli, as the particular Law on which' 
the Aecufalion was founded, had determined; Liberty being 
given to both Parties to rejedl (or, as we call it, to challenge) 
any that, they plealed, the Prator , or Judex Shuejlionii, fublti- 
tuting others in their Plates. 

The Jury being thus chjfen, was cited by the publick Ser¬ 
vants of Uie Court; and when the proper Number appeared, 
the'/ were fworn, and then took their Places in the Subfeilia , 
and heard the Trial. 

In this we mav reckon four Parts, etc,cufatio, Dcftnfio, Lau- 
datio , and Latio fat entire. 

Accufniio is defined, Perpetua oralis ad erimina inferenda atque 
augenda eirtijuio’c compo/ita: d continued Oration artificially com- 
poje.i for the t/i r’dng out and heightening the Crimes a!If dyed: Tor 
it did not only con (I If in giving a plain Narration of the Matter 
of Fact, and cot.firming it by Witneffes and other Evidences ; 
but in bringing of cither Arguments too, drawn from the Na¬ 
ture of the Thing, from the Ch.iradfer of the accufed Perfon, 
and Ills foinier C.rurfe'nf Life, from the Circumftftnccs of the 
Fact, and fcvcral other Tupick*, which the Oratpfi teach us to 
cnltige upon: Nor was ihe Accufer limited in Refpedl of 
Time, being allowed commonly as many Days as ho pleafed, 
to make good his Charge. 

Defenjh belonged to the Lawyers or Advocates retained by the 
accufed Party, who in like Manner were allow- d ,o fpcak as 
ftiany Days as they pleafed, towards the clearing of their Client. 

The 
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. l£he.! th'r^R ,«ciniip 6 a " Methods they, took, were FaSi negat'u, 
ntgajio nomim^ja£^,\or^prbb‘atiq,jure faftum Either plainly to 
jieriy the I^auerof Fa&, and eri^avotii* to evince the contrary,} 
or clle to acknowledge the. Fam ine! yet to deny that it fell 
under the Nature of the Crime ohje£ted j or laftly, to prove the 
Fa63t lawful. 

The firft Way of Defence was generally ufed when the Per- 
ibn flood ind idled of what they called Crimen repetundarum, and 
Crimen ambitus •, the next in the Crimen Majejlatis } and the 
Jaft in Cafes of 'Murder. 

Cicero has given us an excellent Example in every Kind. Of 
the firft in his Orations for Fonteius, Fla ecus, Murecna , and 
Plancius ; of the fecond in that for Cornelius \ and of the third 
in. his admirable Defence of Milo. 

Laudatio was a Cuftom like that in our Trials, of bringing in 
Perfons of Credit to give their Teftimony of the accufed Perfon’s 
good Behaviour, and Integrity of Life. The leaft Number of 
the Laudatores ufed to be Ten. 

In the Laiio Scntentia , or Pronouncing Sentence, they pro¬ 
ceeded thus : After the Orators on both Sides had faid all they 
defigned, the Crier gave Notice of it accordingly ; and then the 
Prcstor lent out the jury to confult ( mittebat Ju dices in confilium) 
delivering to every one three Tablets covered with Wax, one 
of Abfolution, another of Condemnation, and a third of Amplia¬ 
tion, or Adjournment of the Trial; the firft being marked with 
J-, the fecond with C~, the other with N. L. or non liquet. 

In the Place where the Jury withdrew, was fet a proper Num¬ 
ber of Urns, or Boxes, into which they threw what Tablet they 
pleafed } the accufed Perfon proftrating himfelf all the while at 
their Feet, to move their Compaflton. 

The Tablets being-drawn, and the grcatefl Number known, 
th c Prector pronounced Sentence accordingly. The Form of 
Condemnation was ufually Virletur fecijfe , or Non jure videtur 
fccijje : Of Abfolution, Non videtur Jccijje: Of Amplification, 
Amplius cognafccndutu, or rather the bare Word AMP LIUS: 
This Afcan'ms teaches us ; Mas vetcrum hie fucrat , nt Ji nbfolvcn- 
dus qws eff'et , flatim abfolveretur ; Ji datnnandus , Jlatim damme- 
tur } fl (au;i> non rjjet idonca ad damnationcm , abfolvi tewien non 
fnjfet , AMP LIUS pronunciarvtnr. Sometimes he mentioned 
the Punifhmcnt, and fomecimes loft it out, as being determined 
by the Laiv, on which the Indictment was grounded. 

The Conlctjtienrcs of the I’rial in criminal Matters maybe 
reduced to thrll. four Meads, A'./limatio litis , Animadvetfu , Ju¬ 
dicium calirnui.c, and Judicium cevarkntionis. 

AdjlimM 
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M/limatio litis, or the Rating of theDamages,. was , Ijy Ufe 
only in .Cafes of Bribery, and Abule of f,he,publicte*Iyionfy. 

Animadverjto, was no more than tho' putting the Sentence 
Execution, which was left to the Care of the Prieto r... 

But in cafe the Party was abfolved, there lay ; two Actons 
againft the Acculer ; one of Calumny, the common Puniftrment 
of which was Frontis inujiio, burning in the Forehead : An(^ the 
other of Prevarication, when the Accufer, inftead of.urging the 
Crime home, feemed rather j to hide or ex-tyauate the Guilt: 
Hence the Civilians define a Prevaricator, to. be. One that betrays 
his Caufe to the Adverfary, and turns on the Criminal's Side , whom 
he ought to profecute. 


CHAP. XIX. 

‘Judgements of the, whole People . 

'T'HE People were fometimes the Judges, both in private 
and publick Caufes -, though of the firft we haveyonly 
one Example in Livy ; the other we frequently meet with in 
Authors. ; .. ... ; • j 

Thefe Judgements were made firft at the Comitia Curtate, ana 
afterwards at the Ccnturiata and Tributa j the Proceedings in 
all which Aflemblies have been already fhown j what we may 
further obferve is this : When any Magiftrate defigned to im¬ 
peach a Pcrfon of a Crime before the whole People, he afeended 
the Rojlra , and calling the People together by a Crier, fignifiejl 
to them. That, upon fuch a Day, he intended to accufe fuch a 
Perfon of fuch a Crime: This they termed Rco diem dicere : 
The fufpeded Party was obliged immediately to give Sureties 
for his Appearance on the Day prefixed, and, in.Dcfault of Bail, 
was committed to Prifon. 

On the appointed Day, the Magiftrate again afeended the 
Rojlra , and cited the Party by the Crier; who,, unlefs fome 
other Magiftrate of equal Authority interpofetl, or a fuflkient 
Excufe was offered, was obliged to appear, or.might be pu- 
nifhed at the Pleafure of the Magiftrate whoaccufed him. If fie 
appeared, the Accufer began his Charge, and carried it on every 
other Day, for lix Days together; at the End of the Indictment 

mentioning 
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mentioning the particular Punifhment Specified in the Law for 
fuch an Offence. This Intimation they termed Inquifttio. The 
fame was immediately after exprefled in Writing, and then took 
the Name of Rogatio , in Refpe& of the People, who were to 
he afketl or conluited about it; and lrrogatio, in Refpe£t of the 
Criminal, as it imported the Mulct or Punifhment affirmed hint 
by the Accufer. This ILogatio was publickly expo led three 
j Nitndinte, or Market-days together, for the Information of the 
People. On the third Market-day, the Accufer qgain attended 
the RoJIra ; and, the People being called together, undertook 
the fourth Turn of his Charge, and, having concluded, gave 
the other Party Leave to enter upon his Defence, either in his 
own Perfon, or by his Advocates. 

At the fame, l ime as the Accufer finifhed his fourth Charge, 
he gave Notice what Day he would have the Comitia meet to 
receive the Bill ; the Comitia Tributa to confider of Muldhs, and 
the Cer.turiata for capital Punifhments. 

But in the mean Time, there were feveral Ways hy which 
the accufcd Party might be relieved } as fir ft, if the Tribunes 
of the Commons interpofed in his Behalf; or if he excufed him- 
leif hy voluntary Exile, Sicknefs, or upon Account of providing 
for a Funeral 5 or if lie prevailed with the Accufer to relinquilh 
his Charge, and let the Caufb fall ; or if upon the Day ap¬ 
pointed for the Comitia, the Augurs difeovered any ill Omens, 
•nd fo foi bad the Aflembly. 

If none of thefe happened, the Comitia met, and proceeded as 
has been already delcribcd; and as for their Animadverfio, or 
putting Sentence in Execution, this was performed in the fame 
Manner as in the Pratorian Judgements. 

The Forms of Judgements which have been thus deferibed, 
rnuft .be fnppofcd to have prevailed chiefly in the Time of the 
ftce State: For as the Kings before, fo the Emperors after¬ 
wards, were themolves Judge's in what C’aufes, and after what 
Manner they pleated, as Suetonius particularly informs us of 
almoft all the twelve Cecjurs . It was this gave Occafion to the 
Rife of the Mandatory and Del,stores, a Scut of Wretches to be 
met with in eveiy Pan of Hiftory. The Mulinelsof the Conner 
was to niaik down fuch fterfons as upon Iiiquilition they pre¬ 
tended to have found guiltv of any f.ltldemeanour; ami the 
latter were employed in acculinti and prof.-euting them upon the 
other's Order. This miichiVioiis Tribe, as thev were coun¬ 
tenanced and rewatded hy ill Princes, fo were they exoetmly 
dele lied hy the good Etnpet at r. fit us prufccutod all that cuuM 
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be found upon the moft diligent Search, with Death or perpetual 
Baniftunent («)__: And Pliny, reckons it among the greateft 
Praifes of Trajan, that he had cleared the City from the peijured 
Race of Informers (b).- 

(a) Suetc*. iu Tit. cap. 8. (i) Plin. in Panegyric, 




CIIAP XX. 

Of the Roman Punijhments. 

rp HE accurate Sigonius has divided the Puniftiments into 
* eight Sons, Damnum , Vincula, Vtrbera , Talk, Jgnominia , 
Exilium, Servitus, Mars. 

Damnum was a pecuniary MuJdt or Fine fet upon the Of¬ 
fender, according to the Quality of the Crime. 

Vinculum fignifies the guilty Perlons being condemned to 
Imprifonment and Fetters, of which they had many Sorts, as 
Monica, Ptdictc , Nervi, Boia, and the like. The publick 
Prifon in Rome was built by Ancus Martius, hard by the 
Forum (a) : To which a new Part was added by Servius Tullius , 
called thence Tullianum : Salluji defcribes the Tullianurn as an 
Apartment under Ground ( b), into which they put the moft 
notorious Criminals. The higher Part, raifed by /Incus Mar¬ 
tini, has commonly the Name of the Robur, from the oaken 
Plants winch compofed it. For the keeping of the Prifon, be- 
fides the Triumviri, was appointed a Sort of Gaoler, whom 
Valerius Maximus calls Cujlos Carceris (f), and Pliny Commen- 
taricnfu (a). 

Vtrbera, or Stripes, were infli&ed either with Rods [Virgte\ 
or with Batons [Fujles'] : The firft commonly preceded capital 
Punifhmcnts properly Jo called : The other was moft in U lie in 
the Camp, and belonged to the military Difcipline. 

Talia was a Punifliment by which the guilty Perfon fuffered 
exadtly after the fame Manner as he had offended ; as in Cafes 
of maiming, and the like. Yet A. Gcllius informs us that the 
Criminal was allowed the Liberty of compounding with the 


W Dtt, lib. (1) In Bdio CJtihnjr, (r) Lib. 5. 
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Perfoa he had injured ; To that he needed not fufFer the Tulit, 
unlefs he voluntarily chpfe it ■(«). , 

Ignominia was no more than-a publick: Shame, which the.of. 
fending Perfon underwent, eirher. by Virtue of the Prator\ 
Edi£t; or more commonly by Order of the Cenfor : ThisPu- 
nifhment, befides the Scandal, took away from the Party, on 
whom it was infli&ed, the Privilege of bearing any-Officc, and 
almoft all other Liberties of a Roman Citizen. 

Exilium was not a Punifliment immediately, but by Confe- 
quence ; for the Phrafe ufed in the Sentence and Laws, was Aqua 
& Ignis Interditlio , the Forbidding the Ufe of Water and Fire, 
which being neceflary for Life, the condemned Perfon was ob- 
liged to leave his Country. Yet in the Times of the latter Em¬ 
perors, we find it to have been a pofitive Punilhment, as appears 
from the Civil Law. Relegatio may be reckoned under this Head, 
though it were fomething different from the former ; this being 
the fending a Criminal to fuch a Place, or for fuch a Time, or 
perhaps for ever, by which the Party was not deprived of the 
Privilege of a Citizen of Rome, as he was in the firft Sort of Ba- 
nifhment, winch they properly called Exilium. Suetonius fpeaks 
of a new Sort of Relegatio invented by the Emperor Claudius, 
by which he ordered fufpe&ed Perfons not to ftir three Miles 
from the City (h). B elides this Relegatio they had two other 
Kinds of Baniihment, which they termed Deportatio , and In- 
■j'eriptio •, though nothing is more common than to have them 
confounded in moll Authors. Deportatio, or Tranfportation, dif¬ 
fered in thefe Rcfpedts from Relegatio ; that whereas the Reltgati 
■ were condemned either to change their Country for a fet Time, 
or for ever, and loft neither their Eftate and Goods, nor the Pri¬ 
vilege of Citizens : On the contrary, the Deportati were baniflted 
always for cvet, and loft both their Eftates and Privileges, being 
counted dead in the Law (c). And as for the Profcripti, they 
are defined hy the I.awyets to be fuels Perfons whefe Names wit 
.fixed tip in Tablets at the Forum, to the End that- they might It 
brought to ‘Jujlice : A Reward being propejed to thofe that took than, 
and et Punijhmcnt to thoj'e that concealed them (d). Sylla was the 
firft Inventor of this Practice, and gave himfelf the gteattli 
Example of it tltat we meet with, proftribing 2000 Kiti-bi' 
and Senators at once (e). It is plain, that this was not a pofiti'e 
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Banifhment, but a Forcing Perfons to make Ufe of that Security; 
fo that we may fancy it of like Nature with our Outlawry. 

Servitus was a Punifhment, by which the Criminal’s Perfon, 
as well as Goods, Was publickly expofed to Sale by Au&ion: 
This rarely happened to the Citizens, but was an ufual Way 
of treating Captives taken in War, and therefore will be de- 
fcribed hereafter. 

Under the Head of capital Punilhments, the Romans reckoned 
extreme Banifhment 5 becaufe thofe who underwent ^ 
that Sentence, were in a civil Scnfe dead. But becaufe ors% 
this Punifhment has been already deferibedj we are only now to 
take Notice of fuch as reached the Offender’s Life. 

The chief of thefe were Percuffto J'ecuri t Strangulatio , Preeci- 
pitatio de rabort, Dejebiio e rupt Tarpeia. In crucem Adiio, and 
Projefiio in p'rofiuerrtem. ■ ' 

The firft was the fame as Beheading with us. 

The fecond was performed in the Prilon, as it is now in 
Turkey, 

The third and fourth were A Throwing the Criminal head¬ 
long, either from that Part of the Prifbn called Robtir ; or from 
the higheft Part of the Tarpeian Mountain. 

The fifth Punifhment, namely Crucifixion, was feldom in- 
fli&ed on any but Slaves, or the meaneft of the Commons 5 yet 
we find fome Examples of a different P rail ice ; and Suetonius 
particularly relates of the Emperor Galba, that having con¬ 
demned a Roman Citizen to fuffer this Punifhment for poifoning 
his Ward, the Gentleman, as he was carrying to Execution; 
fnadc a grievous Complaint that a Citizen of Rome fhould undergo 
fuch a fervils Death ; alledgirlg the Laws to the contrary : The 
Emperor, hearing his Plea, promifed to alleviate the Shame of 
his Sentence, and ordered a Crofs much larger, and more neat 
than oidinary, to be ere&ed, and to be wafhed over with white 
Paint, that the Gentleman, who flood fo much on his Quality* 
blight have the Honour to be hanged in State (a). 

The Crofs and the Purca are commonly taken for the fame 
Thing in Authors ; though, properly fpeaking, there was a great 
difference between them. The Purer! is divided by Lipfrus into 
Igitominio/a and Paualis: The former Plutarch deferibes to he that 
Piece of Wood which fupports the Thil! of a Waggon : He adds, 
flint it was one of the greateft Penances for a Servant who had 
offended, to take this upon his Shoulders, and cariy it about 
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the Neighbourhood ; for whoever was feen with this infamous 
Burthen, had no longer any Credit or Truft among thofe who 
knew it, but was called Furcifer , by Way of Ignominy and Re¬ 
proach {a). Furca pa:tialn was a Piece of Wood, much of the 
lame Shape as the former, which was fattened about the con¬ 
victed Perlbn’s Neck, he being generally either fcourged to 
Death under it, or lifted up by it upon the Crofs. Lipfttn makes 
it the fame with the Patibulum, and fancies, that for all the 
Name, it might not be a forked Piece of 7 insber, but rather a 
ftraight Beam, to which the Criminal’s Arms, being ftretched 
out, were tied, and which, being hoifted up, at the Place of 
Execution, ferved for the tranfvcrle Part of the Crofs. 

Pi'ojeetio in profiucnUm was a Punilhment proper to the Crime 
of Patricide (or the Murder of any near Relation :) 7'he Per- 
foil convicted of this unnatural Guilt, was immediately hooded, 
As unwoithy of the common Light : in the next Place, he was 
whipped with Rods, and then 1,-wed up in a Sack, and thrown 
into the Sea ; or, in inland Countries, into the next Lake or 
River. Afterwards, for an Addition to the Punilhment, a Ser¬ 
pent ufed to be put into the Sack with the Criminal ; and by 
Degrees, in latter Times, an Ape, a Dog, and a Cock. The 
Sack which heid the MalcfaCtor was termed Culeus ; and hence 
the Pumfhrncnt itfelf it often lignified by the fame Name. The 
Reafon of the Addition of the living Creatures is thought to 
have been, that the condemned Perfons might be tormented 
with fuch troublei'ome Company, and that their Carcafes might 
want both Burial and Reft. ‘Juvenal expieisly alludes to this 
Culions in his eighth Satyr : 

Libera fi dentur populo fujjragia t quit tarn 
Perdit.n , ut dub:let Scitecam prtejhre Neroni, 

Cujus Jupplieio non debuit una parari 
Sit/iia non ferjens anus, non Culeus unus ? 

Mad we the Freedom to exprels our Mind, 

There’s not a Wretch fo much to Vice inclin’d. 

But will own Seneca did excel 
His Pupil, by whole 7'yrantiy he fell, 

7'o expiate whole complicated Guilt, 

With Ibme Pioportiuu to.the Blood he fpilt, 

Rome fnould more Serpents, Apts, and Sacks provide 
Than one, for the compendious Parricide. Mr. Stepntj • 
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The fame Poet in another Place intimates, that this Sack was 
made of Leather. 

Tally, in his Defence of Sextus Rofcius, who flood arraigned 
for Parricide, has given an admirable Account of this Punifh- 
ment, with the Reaion on which it was grounded ; particularly,, 
that the MaleFaXor was thrown into the Sea, fewed up in a 
Sack, for fear he (hould pollute that Element, which was 
reckoned the common Purifier of all Things : With many the 
like ingenious Reflexions, 

Befides the Punifhments mentioned by Sigonius , who feems 
to confider the Roman People as in a free State, we meet with 
Abundance of others, cither invented or revived in the Times of 
the Emperors, and efpecially in latter Ages : Among thefe, we 
may take Notice of three, as the mod conliderable, ad Ludos, 
ad Mctalla, ad Be/lias. 

The Lawyers divide Ludus'y when they take it for a Punifli- 
ment, ipto Venatorius and Gladiatorius {a). By the former the 
conviXed Perliins (commonly Slaves) were obliged to engage 
with the wild Beads in the Amphitheatre ; oy the latter, they 
were to perform the Part of Gladiators, and fatisfy Juftice by 
killing one anothe.r.. 

Ad Mctalla, or condemning to work in the Mines, Suidas 
would have to be invented by Tarquinius Superbus (b). What¬ 
ever Real'on he had for his Aflertion, it is certain we rarely find 
it mentioned till the Times of the late Emperors ; and particu¬ 
larly in the Hiftories of the Perfecutions of the Chri/lians, who 
were uiually fent irf great Numbers to this laborious and flavi(h 
Employment; with the Name of Metallic'. 

The Throwing of Perfons to wild Bettfts, was never put in 
Execution, but upon the vileft and mod defpicable MalefaXors 
in Crimes of the higheft Nature. 7'his too was the common 
Doom of the Primitive Cbrijlians ; and it is to the Accounts of 
their Sufferings wc are beholden for the Knowledge of ir. It 
may be obferved, that the Phrafc, Ad be/lias dari (r), affeXs as 
well fuch Criminals as were condemned to fight with the Bealls, 
as thofe who were delivered to them to he devoured : And the 
former of thefe were properly termed Bcjliarii [d). 

There is (till one Punifhment behind worth our Ohfervation, 
and which feems to have been proper to Incendiaries, and that 
was the Wrapping up the Criminal in a Sort of Coat, daubed 


M Calvin. Lrx cnn. Juri.l t. (/>) In voce Sivi/ffot. (r) Calvin, in voe. at 
t jiini dan. (,/) Ibid, in Brjliarii. ^ 
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over with Pitch, and then fetting it on Fire. Thus when Nen 
had burnt Rome, to fatisfy his Curiofity with the Profpeft, he 
contrived to lay the Odium on the Chrijfliant, as a Sort of Men 
generally, detefted ; and, ieifcing on all he could difcover, ordered 
them to be lighted up in this Manner, to ferve for Tapers in 
the Dark ; which was a much more cruel Jeft than the former, 
that occasioned it. ‘Juvenal alludes to this Cuftom in his eighth 
Satyr: 

Aufi quod liceat tunica pttnire molefla. 

To recompenfe whole barbarous Intent, 

Pitch'd Shirts would prove a legal Punilhment. 


CHAP. XXI. 

Of the Roman Laws in general. 

| N the Beginning of the Roman State, we are aflured all 
-* Things were managed by the (ble Authority of the King, 
without any. certain Standard of Juftice and Equity. But whet 
the City gtow tolerably populous, and waj divided by Romttk 
into thirty Curiae, he began to prefer Laws at the Atl'emblycl 
thofc t \ritt, which were confirmed, and univerfaliy received. 
The like l’ra&ice was followed by Numa, and feveral other 
Kings ; all whole Conftitutions being colle£r-d in one Body,by 
Sextus Papir ins, who lived in the Time of Tar quin the Prcul, 
rook from him the Name of Jus Papirianutn. 

But all thefo were abrogated (bon after the Expulfion of the 
Royal Family, and the judicial Proceedings for many Years 
together depended only on Cuftom, and the J udgement of the 
Court. At laft, to 'carets this Inconvenience, Coinmiffionert 
were font into Greece, to make a Collection of the befl Laws for 
the Service of their Country ; and at their Return, the Deane 
wff/ were created to regulate the Bufinels, who reduced them 
into twelve Tables, as has been already fliewn. 'I he Excellency 
of which fnfluution, as it is fuflicicntly fet forth by moft Au¬ 
thors, to it is cfjxtcially beholden to the high Encomium afCuMi 
w )v« he ihtdares it as Isis pofitivc J udgement and OpinirtH 

'/'hit 
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That the Laws of the Twelve Tables are jujlly to be preferred ta 
whole Libraries of the Philofophers (fl). 

. They were divided into three Parts, of which the firft related 
to the Concerns of Religion - t the lecond to the^Rights of the 
Publick i and the laft to private Perfons. 

Thefe Laws being eftabliftied, it neceflarily followed, that 
there fhould be Disputations and Controverfies in the Courts* 
fince the Interpretation was to be founded upon the Authority 
of the Learned. This Interpretation they called 'Jus Civile , 
though at prefent we understand, by that Phrafe, the whole 
Syftem of the Roman Laws. 1 

Befides, out of all thefe Laws the learned Men of that Time 
compofed a Scheme of Forms and Cafes, by which the Pro- 
cefles in the Courts were directed. Thefe were termed A&iohes. 
Legis. 

We may add to thefe the Laws preferred at the publick Af- 
femblies of the People j and the Plebifcita, made without the 
Authority of the Senate, at the Comitia Tributes, which were 
allowed to be of equal Force with other Conftitutions, though 
they were not honoured with the Title of Leges, 

And then the Senatus-confulta , and Edi£ls of the fupreme Ma-. 
giftrates, particularly of the Preetors , made up two more Sorts of 
Laws, the laft of which they called Jus Honorarium .. 

And laftly, when the Government was intruded in the Hands 
of a ftngle Perfon, whatever he ordained, had the Authority of 
a Law, with the Name of Principalis Conjlitutio . 

Moft of thefe daily increafing, gave fo much Scope to the 
Lawyers for the Compiling of Reports and other Labouis, that, 
in the Reign of Juftinian , there were extant two thoufand dif- 
tindt Volumes on’ this Subje£h The Body of the Law being 
thus grown unwieldy, and rendered almoft u I clefs by its cxceflive 
Bulk, that excellent Emperor entered on a Deftgn to bring it 
into juft Ditnenfions ; which was happily accomplilhed in the 
conftituting thofc four Tomes of the Civil Law , which are now 
extant, and have contributed, in a great Meafure, to the Re¬ 
gulating of all the States in Chrijlendom : So that the old Fancy 
of the Romans, about the Eternity of their Command, is not (o 
ridiculous as at firft Sight it appears ; fince, by their admirable 
Sandlions, they arc ftill like to govern for ever. 


(u) Cicero dt Or 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Of the Laws in particular ; and frf, of thofe. 
relating to Religion. 

A S for the Laws of the Twelve Tables, and other more an- 
cient Inftitutions, as it would require no ordinary Stock of 
Criticilm barely to explain their Words ; fo is the Knowledge 
of them almott ufelefs, fince they are fo feldom mentioned by 
the Claflicks. Thofe which we generally meet with, are fuch 
as were preferred by fome particular Magiftrate, from whom 
they tool; their Names ; thefe, by Reafon of their frequent Oc- 
currencg in the beft Writers, delerve a fhort Explication, ac¬ 
cording to the common Heads laid down hy thofe Authors, 
who have'hithcrto managed th s Subject ; beginning with fuch 
as concerned the publick Worfhip, and. the Ceremonies of 
Religion. 

Sulpicia Sempronia Lex, the Authors P. Su/picius Saverro. and 
P. Sctnprontus Sopbus, in their Confulfhip, /J. 449, ordaining, 
That no Ferfon fbould confecrate any Temple, or Altar, with¬ 
out the Order of the Senate, and the major Fart of the Tri¬ 
bunes (a). 

Papiria Lex , the Author L. Papirius, ‘Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, commanding, That no Pcrfon (houid have the Liberty 
of confecrating any Edifice, Place, or Tiling, without the Leave 
of the Commons (b). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, defining the Ex- 
penccs of Funerals (c). 

Sexto Licinia Lex, the Authors L. Sextus and Licinius, Tribunts 
of the Commons, A. 385, commanding, Thutinftcad of the Du¬ 
se mint i facris ftuiunrhs, a Dccemviratc fhoultl be created, Part 
out of the Patricians, and Part out of the Commons (cl). 

Of tenia Lex, the Authors and Cn. Ogulnius, Tribunes of 
the Commons, A. 455, commanding. That whereas there were 
then but four Pontijices , and Four Augurs, five more fliould b; 
added out of the Commons to each Order (e). 
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Manila Lex t the Author P. Manlius , Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 557, enabled for the Revival of the Trejviri Epulonts, 
an old Infticution of Efuma’s (<?). 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, in his Tribunejhip, A. 664, 
diverting the Prieft of Cybcle (or the Great Mother , .who came 
from Pejftnum) of his Office, and conferring it on Brotigarus, 
a Gallo-Gracian ( b ). • 

Papia Lex , ordering the Manner of chufing the Vejlal Vir¬ 
gins (c), as has been already defrribed. 

The Punifhment of thole holy Reclufes is grounded on the 
Laws of Numa. 

Licinia Lex , preferred by C. Licinius Crajfus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 608, for the transferring the Right of chufing 
Priefts, from the College to the People (d) ; but it did not 
pafs (e). _- 

Domitia Lex, the Author Cn. Domitius Abenobarbus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 650, actually transferring the laid Right 
to the People ( f ). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, DiSlator and 
Conful with Metelius , A. <>77, abrogating the former Law 
of Doniititif, and reftoring the Privilege there mentioned to the 
Collie (^Y. 

Attia Lex , the Author T. Attius Labienus , Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 690, repealing the Cornelian Layv, and rertoring 
the Domitian ( h ). 

Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony , in his Ctjnfnllhip with 
|Julius Cafar , A. 7OO, abrogating the Att'tan Law, and rertoring 
the Cornelian (/). Paui’us Aianutius has conjcdiuted from Cc- 
veral Reafons, that this Law of Antony was afterwards repealed, 
and the Right of chufing P-iiefls entrulied in the Hands of the 
People. 

To this Head is commonly referred the Law about the Kx- 
cmption from military Service, or ele Vacationt , in which there 
was a very remarkable Claufe, Nifi Bellum Guliieum exorinlur : 
Ifnbjs in Cafe of'a Gallick Infnrreftion. In whicli Cafe, no Pcr- 
lons, not the Priefts themfelves, were cxculed ; the Romans ap¬ 
prehending more Danger from the Gauls than from any other 
Nation, becaulc they had once tojceri their City (X-). 

As allb the three Laws a'.out the Shows . 
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Licinia Lex, the Author P Licituus Varus, City Prator, 4. 
5+5, fettling the Day for the Celebration of the Ludi Apollinares , 
which was before uncertain-(«). 

Rojcia Lex Thcatralis , the Author L- Rofcius Otbo, ‘Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 685, ordaining, That none (hould fit in the 
firft fourteen Seats of the Theatre, unlefs they were worth 
four hundred Se/lertia, which was then reckoned the Cenfus 
Efr'Jri, (A). 

Augujlus Ceefar , after feveral of the Bquejlrian Families had 
impaired their Eilatcs in the Civil Wars, interpreted this Law 
fo as to tal^e in all thofe whofe Anceftors ever had po^eiTed the 
Sum there fpecified. 

(<0 Liu. lib. xy. Alex. Neapolitan* 6*. (A) Or. Philip. 2. Alcoa, in Coencim, 

Juxcn. Sat. 3. & 14. Ho.at. Epod. 4. Epift. 

CHAP. XXIII. 

Laws relating to. the Rights and Privileges of 
the Roman Citizens. 

Tf ALERIA L.ex de Provocatione , the Author. P, Valerius 
* Poplicola , foie Conful upon the Death of his Colleague 
Brutus, A. 243, giving Liberty to appeal from any Magiflrate 
to the People, and ordering that no Magiflrate (hould puniflia 
Rowan Citizen in Cafe of firch an Appeal (<7). 

Valeria Horatia Lex , the Authors L. Valerius and M.Hora- 
tius, Conluls, A. 304, reviving the former Law, which had loft 
its Force under the Dccemvirate (A). 

Valeria Lex Tertia, the Author M. Valerius Corvinus, in his 
Confulfliip with J 9 . Apul ius Pan/a, A. 453, no more than a 
Confirmation of the firfl Valerian Law (e). 

Porcia Lex , the Author M. Porcius, Tribune of the Commons, 
in the fame It ear as the former, commanding that no M.igif- 
tiatc fhould execute, or punifti with Rods, a Citizen of Row, 
hut, upon the Sentence rf Condemnation, ihould give him 
Permiflion to go into Exile (r/)'. 
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Semproniee Leges , the Author C. Setnprenius Graeohus, Tribune 
of Commons, A. 630, commanding that no capital Judge¬ 
ment fhould pafs upon a Citizen, without the Authority of 
the People, and making feveral other Regulations in this Af¬ 
fair ( a). 

Papia Lex de Peregrinis, the Author C. Pap:us. Tribune of 
the Commons, A. i>88, commanding. That all Strangers fhould 
be expelled Rome (A). 

Junta Lex, the Author At. Junius Pennus, confirming the 
former Law, and forbidding, that any Strangers fhould be al¬ 
lowed the Privilege of Citizens'(r). 

Scrvilia Lex, the Author C. Servilius Glaucia , ordaining. 
That if any Latin accufed a Roman Senator, fo that he was 
convidled, the Accufer fhould be honopred \yich the Privilege 
of a Citizen of Rome (d), 

Lkinia Aiutia Lex., the Authors L. Lkinius CraJJus and 
jj>. Mutius Scatvola, in their Cnnfulfbip, A, 658, ordering ail 
the Inhabitants of Italy to be enrolled in the Lilt of Citizens, 
in their own proper Cities (e). , 

Livia Lex de Sociis: In the Year of. the City 662, At Livius 
Dm [us propofed a Law to make all the Italians free Denizens 
of Rome ; but before it came to be voted, he was found mur- 
thered in his Houfe, the Author unknown (/). 

"Faria Lex : Upon the Death of JTfrufnS, the Knights pre¬ 
vailed with his Colleague Farius Hybrida, to bring in a liill 
for the profecuting all fucti Perfons as fhould be dii'covered to 
have a Hilled the Italitnt People, in the Petition for the Privilege 
of the City (g). 

Julia Lex tie Civil at e: The next Year, upon the Revolt of 
feveral States in Italy, (which thev call the SociedIVar) L. Julius 
li.efar, the Conful, made a Law, that all thole People, who had 
continued firm to the Roman Intcrcft, fhould have the Privilege 
nf Citizens ( h ): And in the Year 664, upon the Conclulion of 
that War, all the Italian People wetc admitted into the Roll of 
free Denizens, and divided into eight new Tribes (i). 

Sylvani (A Carbonis Lex, the Authors Sylvanus and Carlo, 
Tribunes of the Commons, m the Year 664, ordaining. That any 
Perfons, who had been admitted free Denizens of any of the 


. ft’ft ilahirio. pro JJomo fua, proCtvrrtth, &c, (A) Cic. pro Tt.ilbo. (rj Cic. 
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Confederate Cities, and bad a Dwelling in Italy at the Time of 
the making this Law, and had carried in their Name to the 
Preetor in fixty Days Time, (hould have the Privilege of Citi- 
*ens of Rome (a). 

Sulpicin Lex, the Author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the Com- 
xnons, A. 665, ordaining. That the new Citizens, who com- 
jiofed the tight Tribes, (hould be divided among the thirty-five 
old Tribes, as a greater Honour (b). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L • Cornelius Syl'a, A. 670, a Con¬ 
firmation of the former Law, to p'leafe the Italian Confcde- 

Gernetia Lex de Municipiis , the Author the fame Sylla, in his 
Di£tator(hip, taking away the Privilege formerly granted to the 
Corporate Towns, from as many as had aflifled Marius , Citm , 
Sulpicius, or any of the contrary Fadtion (d). 

Gellia Cornelia Lex , the Authors L. Gellius Poplicola and Cn. 
Cornelius Lentulus, A. 681, ordaining. That all thofe Perfom 
whom Pompey , by his own Authority, had honoured with the 
Privilege 01 the City, (hould actually keep that Liberty (r). 




fie. pro Vcmo fiu • (c) Cic pro Baiba , 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Laws concerning Meetings and slffemblies. 

ZJI'LlA Lex, ordaining, That in all Aflemhlies of the 
-AAZj People, the Augurs (hould make Obfervations from the 
Heavens ; and. That the Mapillrates (hould have the Power 
>c, dcclaiing againft the Proceedings, and of imerpofing in the 
lijr^Hion of any Matter. 

Fufia Lex, or.daining. That upon Come certain Days, though 
they were Fijli , it (hould be unlawful to tranladl any Thing in 
a Meeting ot the People. 

The Authors of tittle two Laws are unknown ; hut P. Mr 
*sutius conjectures, that the (idl is" owing to A'.lius PaW, 
Conlul with A/, "funites Pennus, A. 586. The other to P, ft- 
rites, or Fufms, Conlul with S. Alt Hitts Serantes, A. 617. Ins 
Laws themlelves occur frequently in Wi iters. 

CloJitt Lex, the Author P. C/oelius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695, containing an Abrogation of the great eft Part of the t»u 

itirtm't 
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former Laws, and ordering. That no Obfervation fhould be 
made from the Heavens upon the Days of the Comitia ; and. 
That pn any of the Dies Fafl \, Laws might be enabled in a 
publick Affembly (a.) 

' Curia Lex, the Author M. Curius Dent'atus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 454, ordaining. That no Comitia fhould be con¬ 
vened for the Ejection of Magiftrates, without the Approbation 
of the Senate: TJt ante Comitia Magijlratuum Patres au&ortt 
fierent (b). 

Claudia Lex, the Author M. Claudius Marcellus, Conful with 
Serv. Sulpitius Ruffus, A. 702, ordering. That at the Comitia 
for the Election of Magiftrates, no Account fhould be taken of 
the Abfent ( c ). 

Gabinia Lex , the Author A Gabinius, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A- 614, commanding. That in the Camitia for the Elec¬ 
tion of Magiftrates, the People fhould not give their Suffrages 
viva voce, but by Tablets, for the greater Freedom and Impar¬ 
tiality of the Proceedings ( d). 

Cajjia Lex, ena&ed about two Years after, commanding, That 
jn the Courts of Juft ice, and in the Comitia Tributa, the Votes 
fhould be given in a free Manner; that is, by Tablets ( e ). 

Papyria Lex, the Author Q. Pupyrius Carbo, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 621, ordaining. That in the Comitia about the 
nailing or rejecting of Laws, the Suffrages fhould be given by 
Tablets (/). 

Ccelia Lex,, thp Author Ccelius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 635, ordaining. That in the judicial Proceedings before the 
People, in Cafes of Treafon (which had been excepted by 
the Cajpan Law) the Votes fhall be given by Tablets (g.- ) 

Senipronia Lex , the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus , in the 
fame Year as the former ; ordering. That the Centuries fhould 
be chofen out by I ot to give their Votes, and not according to 
the Order of the CloJJes (h). 

Maria Lex, the Author C. Marius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 634, ordering the Bridges, or long Planks, on which the 
People flood in the Comitia to give their Vo.ccs, to be made 
narrower, that no other Perfons might Hand there, to hinder 
the Proceedings by Appeals O r other Difturbanccs (/'.) 
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Sempronia Lex, the Author .C.Sentpranius Gracchus, Tribune 
®f the Commons, A. 565* ordaining. That the Latin Confe¬ 
derates fhould have the Privilege of giving their Suffrages, as 
well as the Roman Citizens (a). 

Manilla Lex, tbe-Author C. Manillas, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 68-7, ordaining. That the Libertine fhould have the 
Privilege of voting in all the Tribes ( b ). 

Gabinia Lex , a Confirmation of an old Law of the twelve 
Tables, making it a capital Offence for any Perfon to convene 
a clandeftine Afiembly (c.) 

(*) Civ./«•/>#«;, {b) Cit. fro hgt Munitia. (t) Sahufi. in Catilinar. 

CHAP. XXV. 

Laws relating to the Senate, 

f'A S S IA Lex , the -Author L. CaJ/iusRg^inuj, Tribune of 
^ the Commons, A. 649, ordaining, WtSno Perfon, who 
had been condemned or deprived of by the People, 

fhould have the Privilege of coming int^^^Bnate (a). 

Claudia Lex, the Author J^. Claudius^^^Mme of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 535, commanding. That or Father of a 

Senator, fhould pofll-fs a tailing Vefil-l^^^Eve thtec hundied 
Amphora ; this was thought big enou^HP the bringing over 
Fruits and other Neceffaries ; and as (itr Crain, procured by 
Trading in Merchandize, they thought'u. unworthy the Dig¬ 
nity of that Order (Z>). 

Su/picia Lix, the Author Scrvius Siflpicius , Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 665, requiring. That no Senator fhould otve 
above two thou land Drachma: (e). 

Sentia Lex, the Author (piobably) C. Sentius , Conful with 

Lucretius , A. 734 » <n the Time of Augujlus ordering, That 
in the Room of fuch Noblemen as were wanting in the Senate, 
others fhould be fubflituted (d). 

Gabinia Lex , the Author A. Gabinjus , Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 685, ordering, 1 hat the Senate fhould be convened 


(a) elfo.It. Ill Clinch an. (/-) Cie. t'enfm. 7. (r) Pm!. in hjl’a, (,/) Tacit. Are. 1. 

fro in. 
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from the Kalends of February to the Kalends of March, every 
Day, for the giving Audience to Foreign Minifters (<».) 

Pupia Lett, ordaining that the Senate fhould not be convened 
from the Eighteenth of the Kalends of February, to the Kalends 
of the fame Month ; and that before the Embattles were either 
accepted or reje&ed, the Senate fhould be held on no other 
Account (b). 

T'Alta Lex , the Author M. Tullius Cicero, Con fat with C. An¬ 
tony, A. 690, ordaining. That fuch Berfons to whom the Senate 
had allowed the Favour of a Libera Legatio , (houid hold that 
Honour no longer than a Year. Libera Legatit was a Privilege 
that the Senators often obtained for the going into any Province, 
or Country, where they had fome private Bufmefs, in the Qua¬ 
lity of Lieutenants ; though with no Command, but only that 
the Dignity of their Titular Office might have an Infljence oa 
the Management of their private Concerns (e.) 

(a) Cic. Fftjl. ad Quint. Fratr. lib. 2. Ep. T*. it) Cic. lib. t. Ep. 4. ad Lenta,'.. 
lib, ». Epift. 1. ad Quint. Fratr. tea. (c) Cic. da Leg. U>. 3. 


CHAP. XXVI. 

Laws relating to the Magistrate?. 

T EX Villus ArMulis, or Annaria , the Author L. Villius (for 
^ whom we Ru nti mes find L. yitlius, or Lucius Tullius) Tri¬ 
bune of the Comn^pl, A. 574, defining the proper Age rcquiiite 
fur bearing of all the Magdtracies (a). Livy, who relates the 
Making of this L aw, does not irtfift on the particular Ages 4 and 
learned Men ate much divided 2bout that Point. Lipfiut flares 
the Difference after this Mariner: The Age proper to fue for 
the ^ucnflorjbip, he makes twenty-five Ytars; for the /Ecitlet 
atul Tribunes , twenty-lcvcu or twenty-eight; thirty for the 
Fleeter, and forty-two for the C.nfuls. 

GcKKtici Lex, the Author L. Contains, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 4.11, commanding. That no Perfon fhoulil hear the 
fame Maeiflracy within ten Years DifianCC, nor fhould be i«- 
ktiled with two Offices in one Year (b). 

Cctvelia Lex, the Author Cornelius Sylld, the Dicfaror, A. O73, 
a Repetition and Confirmation of the former I.aw (c.) 


C,' ■!■■*. j-'b. fS. pi; Jltr, 1L. 7. 


fa) jfjff'r. Jib* «- (it UcL\ C ini. 

Srm- 
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Sempronhi Lex, the Author C. Sempranius Gracchus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining^ That no Perfon, who 
had been lawfully deprived of his Magiftracy, fhould be capable 
of bearing an Office again. This was abrogated afterwards by 
the Author (a). 

Cornelia Lex , the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dilator ; or¬ 
daining, That fuch Perlbns as had embraced his Party in the 
late Troubles, fhould have the Privilege of bearing Honours 
before they were capable by Age ; and that the Children of 
thole who had been prafcribed, fhould lofe the Power of ftand- ' 
w>g for any Office (b). 

Hirtia Lex, the Author A. Hirtius, ordaining, That none of 
Pompry' s Party fhould be admitted to any Dignny (<r.) 

Sextia Licinia Lex, the Authors C. Licinius and L. Sextius, 
Tribunes of the.Commons, A. 316, ordaining. That one of the 
Confuls fhould be chofen out of the Body of the Commons (d), 

Genutia Lex , the Author L- Genutius, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 411, making it lawful that both Coufuls might be 
taken out of the Commons ( e .) , 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 673, 
ordaining. That the Prcetcrs fhould always ufe the fame Me¬ 
thod in judicial Procefles. Eor the Pastors ufed, upon the En¬ 
trance on their Office, to put up an Edidt to fhew what Way 
they defined to proceed in all Claufes during their Year: Thclc 
Edi£fs, which before commonly varied, were by this Law or¬ 
dered to be alwavs the fame, for the preferving a conftant and 
regular Courfe of Juftice (/). 

Marcia Lex, the Author Afarcius Cenforinus , forbidding any 
Pei Ion to bear the Ccnforjhip twice (g ) 

C/odia Lex, tire Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695, ordering. That the Linars fhould put no Mark of In¬ 
famy on any Perfon in their general Suivcys, tinlefs the Per Ion 
had been accufed and condemned by both the Cen/ors ; whereas 
before thev ufed to punifh Perfuns, by omitting their Names in 
their Surveys, and by other Means, whether they were acculrdr'r 
no : And « hat one Ccnfor did, unlcls the other adlually interpolcd, 
Was „f equal Force, as if both had joined in the Adtion (/;.) 

Cii\ ilia Lex, the Author LisAlins Atetellus Pius, Couful 
with Pompry the Great, A. 701, reltofiiig their ancient Dignity 
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and Power to the Cenfors, which had been retrenched by the 
former Law (a). 

Antonia Lex , the Author M. Antony, a Member of the ’Tri¬ 
umvirate ; ordaining. That for the future, no Propofal fhould 
be e'ver made for the Creation of a Dictator ; and that no Per- 
fon fhould ever accept of that Office, upon Pain of incurring * 
capital Penalty (6). 

Titia Lex , the Author P. Titius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 710, ordaining. That a Triumvirate of Magiftrates, inverted 
with Confular Power, fhould be fettled for five Years, for the 
regulating the Commonwealth ; and that the Honour fhould be 
conferred on Odlavius, Lepidus , and Antony (c). 

Valeria Lex , the Author P. Valerius Poplicola, foie Confid, 
A. 24.3, ordaining, 7 'hat the .publick Treafure fhouki be laid 
up in the Temple of Saturn, and that two ^ ueejlors fhould be 
created to fupervife it (d). 

Junta Sacrata ‘Lex, the Author L. Junius Brutus, the firft 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 260, ordaining, 7 'hat the Perfons 
of the Tribunes fhould be facred: That an Appeal might he made 
to them from the Determinations of the Confuls : And, 7'hat 
none of the Senators fhould be capable of that Office (e). 

Aiinia Lex, the Author Atinius, Tribune of the Commons, 
ordaining. That any Tribune of the Commons fhould have the 
Privilege of a Senator; and, as fuch, take his Place in the 
Houfe (/)• 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornel. Sylla, DiStator, A. 673, 
talcing away from the Tribunes the Power of making Laws, and 
of interpofitig, of holding Aflemblies and receiving Appeals, 
and making all, that had borne that Office, incapable of any 
other Dignity in the Commonwealth (%). 

Aurelia Lex, the Author C. Aurelius Cotta , Conful with L, 
Of.tavius, A 678, an Abrogation oflbme Part < f the f<>, nier 
Law, allowing the Tribunes to hold their other Offices after¬ 
wards (h). 

Pom'pria Lex, the Author Pompry the Great , Conful with 
M.OaJJut, A. 683, rertoring their full Power and Autho.ity 
to the Tribunes, which had been taken fiotn them by the Cor¬ 
nelian Law (/). 



C H A P. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

Laws relating to publick Conjlitntions, Laws , 
and Privileges. 

7 'jOrte‘nf.a Lcx f the Author jfL Horten/ia, Di&ator, A. 467, 
•*■ ■*■ ordaining, That whatever was enacted by the Commons, 
ftiould be obierved by the whole Roman People ; whereas the 
Nobility had been formerly exempted from paying Obedience to 
the Decrees of the Poptilacy (a). 

Ctealia DiJra Lex, the Authors jf?: Cacilius Metellus and 
T. Didius , Conl'uls, A. 655, for the regulating the Proceedings 
in enacting Laws ; ordaining. That in one QuceJhon {una nga- 
time) but one fingle Matter fhould be propoled to the People, 
left, while they give their Suffrage in one Word, they fhould be 
forced to a fie nr to a whole Bill, if they liked the greateft Part 
of it, though they didikcd the reft; or throw out a Bill for 
Jevcral Cl.tnfes which they did not approve of, though perhaps 
they would have- been willing topafs fome Part of it. Requirin' 
alio. That, before any Law was preferred at the Comiti/s, it 
fhould t>c e.xnoled to the publick View three Market-days (triia 
tiuudinis) beforehand (b). 

P. Manutius makes the C.a-.ciiiah and Didiart two diftinft Laws; 
the ftrft Part enmpofing the former, and the other the latter, 

Juv.ia Licinia Lex. the Authors D. Junius Silanus ana 
L. Licinim Munsna, Confuls, A. 69 r, ordaining. That fuch 
bs did not olvervo the f.umer Law, relating to the Fublifhing 
the Draught* of new JMls for three Niurima:, fhould incurs 
greati-r Penalty titan the laid Law enjoined (r). 

Li. mi a Ail uti.i Lex, the Authors Licinins and ALbutius, Trihnti 
ci the Commons, ordaining, ['hat when any Law was preferred 
relatin»» to any Clt.uge or Power, not only the Perfoti who 
brought in the Mill,'hut likvwifc his Colleagues in any Clruc 
whit h he already enjoyed, and all hi' Relations, fhould be inca¬ 
pable of being in veiled with the (aid Charge or Power (r/). 
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Cornelia Lex, the Author C. Cornelius , Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 686, ordaining. That no Perfon (hould, by the Vote* 
of the Senate, be exempted from any Law, (as ufed to be al¬ 
lowed upon extraordinary Occafions) unlefs two hundred Sena¬ 
tors were prefent in the Houfe ; and that no Perfori, thus ex- 
cufed by the Senate, (hould hinder the Bill of his Exemption 
from being carried afterwards to the Commons for their Appro¬ 
bation (a). 

jfmpia Labi ena L yfc .the Authors T. Ampius and T. Labienus , 
Tribunes of A. 693, conferring an honourable 

Privilege on ^JB/K/Jbreat, that at the Circtnfmn Games, he 
(hould wear a golflbn Crown, and be habited in the triumphal 
Robes; and that at the'Stage Plays he (hould have the Liberty 
of wearing the Pratexta , and a golden Cro.wn (b). 

(*) Afcon. in Cornel. (1) Veil . Ptltrc. lib. a. 


CHAP. WtVIII. 


kvn 


Laws relating to the ProviM^^pnd the Governors 
of them.} 


OEmpronia Lex , the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A . 630, ordaining. That before the annual 
Comities for chufing Confuls, the Senate fhould, at their Pleafure, 
determine the particular Confular Provinces, which the new 
Confuls, when defigned, (hould divide by Lot. As alfo, that 
whereas heretofore the Tribunes had been allowed the Privilege 
of interpofing againft a Decree of Senate, they (hould be de¬ 
prived of that Liberty for the future (a). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dift at or, A. 673, 
ordaining. That whoever was lent with any Command into a 
Province, (hould hold that Command till he returned to Rome } 
whereas heretofore, their Office was to continue no longer than 
a fet Time ; upon the Expiration of which, if no Succeftbr was 
fent in tlioir Room, they were put to the Trouble and Incon¬ 
venience of getting-a new Commiffion from the Senate. 


(«) Cic. fro Dome fua, in Volin, Jo Provinci'n Conful, Sellnfl, in Bill. Jugurtb. 

L It 
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It was aClaufe in this Law, that every Governor of a Pro- 
virifce, when another was fentto futceed him, fhould have thirty 
Days allowed him in order to his Removal (a). 

Julia Lex Puma, the Author C. Julius Cafar Conful with 
_ "... 4 mmnrized under feveral Heads; 


Julia Lex Ptima, the Author u. junus uajar, «.u. 

U. Ccilpurnius Bibu/us, A.Bgi, comprized under feveral Heads j 
as tha (Sckaia, TheJJaly , and M Greece fhould be entire y free, 
and that the Roman Magiftrate fhould fit as Judge in thole Pro- 
vinces (b) : That the Towns and Villages through which the 
Roman Magid rates pafs towards the Provinces, fhould be obliged 
to fupply‘them and their Retinue with Hay and other Conve- 
niencies on the Road (c): That the Governors, when their 
Office was expired, fhould leave a Scheme of their Accounts ra 
two Cities of their Provinces, and, at their Arrival at Rm, 
fhould deliver in a Copy of the faid Accounts at the 'publiek 
Treafury (cl) : That the Governois of Provinces fhould upon 
no Account accept of a golden Coronet, unlels a Triutnphnad 
been decreed them by the Senate (e): That no chief Commander 
fhould go beyond the Bounds of his Province, or enter on any 
other Dominions, or lead the Army out, or engage in any War, 
without the exprefs Order of the Senate or * J-ople (/;. 

Julia Lex Secunda , the Author the fame Jultus Cafar, in hn 
Di'clatorfhip, ordaining. That no Pramion Province fhould be 
held above a Year, and no Conjular Province more than two 

^ Clodw lex , the Author P. Clodint, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695. old';ring. That all Syria, Babylon, wi Ptrfa, fhould be 
committed to Gabinius the Conful ; and Maeedon, Achcuo, Ttj- 
fah, Greece, and Booth to his Colleague P1J0, with the • 
confular Power ; and that a Sum fhould be paid them out of the 
Treafury to defray the Charges of their March thither with an 

A rifiS' Lex, the Author P. Vaiinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 694, ordaining. That the Command of all Mb*, 
Cifalpina, and lHyrieum fliould he coirtcrreu on Cafar forfivc 
Years to»ether, without a Decree a[ Smote, and without the for¬ 
mality of carting Lots ; that the particular Perfons mentioned in 
the Bill, fliould uo with him in the Quality of Legate, without 
the Deputation of the Senate: That the Army to be fent with 
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him (hould I?e paid out of the Treafuryj and that he. (hould 
tranfplant a Colony into the Town of Novotomum in Gallia (a). 

ClodiabLex dt Cypro, the Author P. Clodius, Tribunt of the 
Commons, A. 695, ordaining. That the Ifland Cyprus {hould be 
reduced into a Roman Province t That Ptolemy King of Cyprus 
fliould be publickly expofed to Sale, habited in all regal Orna- 
jwments, and his^Goods in like Manner fold by Audlion : That 
M. Cato /hould. be fent with the Pratorian Power into Cyprus, 
to take Care of the felling the king’s Effects, and conveying the 
Money to Rome (£). 

. 'Trebonia Lex. the Author L. Trebbnius , Tribune of the Com* 
mons, 4 . 698, decreeing the chief Command in Gallia to Cafar 
five Years longer than had been ordered by the Patinian Law ; 
and fo depriving the Senate of the Power of recalling hjm and 
fubllituting another General in his Room (e). 

Titia Le», barely mentioned by Cicero Id). and not explained 
by Manutius or Rojinus. The Purport of it feeins to have been, 
that the Provincial gh/ueftors (hould take their Places by Lot, in 
the fame Manner as the Confuls and Prators j as may be gathered 
from the Scope of the PafTage in which we find it. 


(«) Cicero in Vatiniem, & ft* Balbo. Suctm . in Julio. Selluft. in Jururth. 
(1) Cicero pro Homo, fro Sextio. tit Provinc. Corfu 'or. (<■) Cicero, lib, S, 9, lot 
tpP.ad . tcic. Florut, Epic. Liv. So. JOJ. (</) In Or at, fro Murotnai 




CHAP. XXIX. 

Leges AtJRARi.®, of Ldws relating to the Di - 
vifhn of Lands among the People. 

(pdjjia Lex, the Author Sp. CdJJius Vifcellinus, Conful with Pro- 
^ cuius Virginias. A . 267, ordaining. That the Land rakcn from 
the Hernici mould be divided half among the Latins, and half 
among the Roman Commons la). This Law did not hold. 

Liclnia Lex , the Author C. Liciniui Stole, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 277, ordaining. That no Perfon (hould pofleft above 
five hundred Acres of Land } or keep more than an hundred 
Head of great, or five hundred Head of fmall Cattle (A). 


'«) Liv, lib. x. y.,ler. Mtx. lib. 5. c»p. 8. 
"*• uMm, Pin. Pater.ul, Plutarch, *c. 

L 2 
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Flaminia Lex, the Author C, Flamihius , Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 525, ordaining. That Pieenum , a Part of 
whence the Senonei bad been expelled, Ihould be divided among 
the Roman Soldiers (a). 

Semprcnia Lex prima, the Author T. Sempronius Gracchus, 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 620, confirming the Licitsian Latr, 
and requiring all Perfons who held more Land than that Law 
allowed, immediately to refign it into the Commons, to be di¬ 
vided among the poorer Citizens, conftituting three Officers to 
take Care of the.Bufinefs (b). 

This Law being levelled dire&ly againft the Interefi: of the 
richer Men of the City, who had by Degrees contrived toen- 
grofs almoft all the Land to themfelves, after great Heats and 
Tumults, at laft cod the Author his Life. 

, Sempronia Lex altera , preferred by the fame Perfon, upon the 
Death of king Attains, who left the Roman State his Heir: It 
ordained. That all ready Money found in the King’s Treafurjr 
fhould be bellowed on the poorer Citizens, to fupply them with 
Inflruments and other Conveniences required for Agriculture: 
And that the King’s Lands fhould be farmed at an annual Ren: 
by the Cenfors j which Rent fhould be divided among the Peo- 

pleje). . P 

Thoria Lex , the Author Sp. Thortus , Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, ordaining, That no Per Con fhould pay any Rent to the 
People, of the Lands which he poflefled ; and regulating the 
Affair of Grazing and Palture ) Two large Fragments of 
this Law, which was of a great Length, are copied from two 
old brazen Tables, by Sigonius (e). 

Cornelia Lex , the Author L. Cornelius Sylla , Difiat or, and 
Cotifui with %K Metcllus, A. 673, ordaining. That the Lands of 
proferibed Perfons fhould be common. 'This is chiefly to to 
undcrflood of the Lands of Tttfcany , about Vclaterra and FeJuU, 
which Sylla divided amongff his Soldiers (/). 

Servilia Lex , the Author P. Scrvilius Rulius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 6qo, in the ConfuUliip of Cicero and Antony, con¬ 
taining many Particulars, about felling levera) Houles, Fields, 
Utc. that belonged, to the Publick, for the purchafmg Land in 
other Parts of Italy ; about creating ten Men to be Supervifors 
of the Bufinefs, and Abundance of other Heads, fevcral of which 


(a) C/V, in Cat . M.y-r, (/>) Cic pro Sextto, 
P ut, &e. («/) Cii. Jr Orat, lib. 2. in Htuto . 

(/) t»V. in Rul'un, pro Rofco, Sa/lnjl, in Catalin. 
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are repeated by Cicero irt his three Orations extant againft this 
Law, by which he hindered it from palling. 

Flavia Lex, the Author L. Flavius , Tribune of the Commons, 
A- 693, about dividing a lufficient Quantity of Land among 
Pompey 's Soldiers and the Commons («). 

Julia Lex, the Author Julius Cit far, Conful with Bibulus , 
A. 691, ordaining. That all the Land in Campania , which ufed 
formerly to-be farmed :rt a.fet Rent of the State, lhould be di¬ 
vided among the Commons : As alfo. That all Members cf the 
Senate lhould fwear to confirm this Law, and to defend it againft 
all Oppofcrs. Cicero calls this Lex Campania (b). 

Manilia Lex, the Author C. Mantlius, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, in the Time of the Jugurtbine War ; ordaining. That in 
the Bounds of the Lands, there lhould be left five or fix Feet of 
Ground, which no Perfon lhould convert to his private Ufe, and 
that Commifiioners lhould be appointed to regulate this Af¬ 
fair (c). From this Law dt Limitious, the Author took the 
Surname of Limentanus, as he is called by Sallujl (d). 

(a) Cicero ad Attic. lib. 1. (1) Velkiui Paterc. lib. a. Ptut. in Pomp. Cdf. 

Cat. Utitenj. ad Attic, lib. a. epift. 18. (r) Cic. lib. S. de Leg. (a) In Beit. 

Jagurtb. 


CHAP- XXX. 

Laws relating to Corn. 

OEmpronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus (not T. 

Sempronius Gracchus, as Roftnus has it) ordaining, T' 
certain Quantity of Corn lhould be diftiibuted evf > 
among the Commons, fo much to every Man: !.>. 
were only to pay the fmall Confideratiun of - S’ 

Tricns (u). 

Tcnentia Cdffiu Lex, rhe Authors M. Terrenlv 
lus and C. Cnjftus , Confuls, A. 68o, ordaining, i 
fet Price lhould be given for all Corn bough, 
vinres, to hinder the Exa&ions of the Quajhr, 

C'.cdia Lex, tile Author Chditts, T>:ht{.e i f 
A. 695, ordaining, Thai thole Qtnntiue 


(•') f 


darning, 

■■ Eft. Liu. lib, 60. rail. Pat. lil 
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formerly fold to the poor People at fix AJJes and a Trims the 
Buttle!, Should be diftributed among them gratis (a). 

Hieron'tca Lex , the Author Hiera , Tyrant of Sicily , regulating 
the Affair between the Farmers and the Decumani (or Gatherers 
of the Corn-Tax, which, becaufe it confifted of a tenth Part, 
they called Decuma ) ordaining the Quantity of Corn, the Price, 
and the Time of receiving it j which, for the Juftice of it, the 
Romans {till continued in Force, after they had poflefied them- 
felves of that Jfland ( b). 

(a) Clare fro Sextio, in Pifcn. See. [i) Cicero in Per, 



CHAP. XXXI, 


Laws for the Regulating of Expences. 

f~\Rchia Lex , the Author C. Orchius, Tribune of the Commons, 
1 4 . 566, defining the Number of Guefis which were allowed 
to be prefent at any Entertainment (a). 

Fannia Lex , the Author C. Fannius , Conful, Jt. 588, ordain¬ 
ing, That upon the higher Feftivals, no Perfons {hould expend 
more th<vn a hundred /Ijjes in a Day ; on ten other Days in every 
Month, thirty JJes\ and at all other Times, ten (A). 

Didia Lex , enacted about eighteen Yeais after the former, 
ordaining, That the Laws for regulating Expences {hould reach 
all the Italians , as well as the Inhabitants of Rome ; and that 
not only the Matters of extravagant Treats, but the Guefts too, 
(hould incur a Penalty for their Offence (r). 

Lex Licinia , the Author P. Licinius CraJJus the Rich , agree¬ 
ing, in moft Particulars, with the Fannian Law ; and further 
preferibing. that on the Kalends , Nones , and Nundines, thirty 
Affes {hould be the moft that was fpent at any Table ; and that 
on ordinary Days, which were not particularly 
excepted, there fliould be ('pent only three 
tu* P° ur, ds of dry Flcfh, and one Pound of fait 

f»ub»n in a. Oe!|. Meat ; but allowing as much ns every Ifody 
Nn'w mss. in B.b. pleafed of any Fruits of the Ground. 

C. c. c. Own. Cornelia Lex , the Author L. Cimclius V.ylb, 

enabled, not fo much fur the retrenching <’f 


(..) Mucnbii Saturn, lib. 1. , .;p. 14. {b) Hid . & A. Cell. lib. 2. cap. »4* 

(r) (bid. C A. Cell. J.b. 2. cap, 24. 

extravagant 
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extravagant Treats, as for the lowering the Price of Provi- 
lions (/?). 

JEmilia Lex, the Author M. Mmilius L fidus , Cartful, about 
A. 675, refpeiting the feveral Sorts of Meats in Ufe at that 
Time, and Hating the' juft Quantities allowable of every 
Kind (6). 

Antia Lex , the Author Anlius Rtjlio : A further Eflay towards 
the fuppreffing of Luxury, the Particulars of which we are npt 
acquainted with. But Macrobius gives us this remarkable Story 
of the Author, that finding his Conftitution to be of very little 
Force, by Reafon of the great Head that Prodigality and Extra¬ 
vagance had gained in the City, he never afterwards (upped 
abroad as long as he lived, for fear he (hould be forced to be a 
Witnefs of the Contempt of his own Injunctions, without being 
in a Condition to punifli it (e). 

Julia Lest, preferred in the Time of Augujlus, allowing two 
hundred Sejlertii for the Provifiona on the Diet Profejli, three 
hundred on the common Feftivals in the Kalendar, and a thou- 
fand at Marriage Feafts, and fuch extraordinary Entertain¬ 
ments (d). 

A. Gellius further adds, that he finds in an old Author an 
Edidl either of Augujlus or Tiberius , (he is uncertain which) 
raifing the Allowance according to the Difference of the Fefti¬ 
vals, from three hundred to two thoufand Sejlertii (r). 

Hither may be referred the Lex Oppia, the Author C. Oppius, 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 540, in the Heat of the fecond 
Punick War, ordaining. That no Woman fhould have above 
half an Ounce of Gold, wear a party-coloured Garment, or be 
carried in a Chariot in any City, Town, or to any Place within 
a Mile’s Diftance, unlefs upon the Account of celebrating (bine 
facred Solemnity (/). 


(<0 A. Cell. I b. s. <ap. 14. (b) Ibid, (t) Maereb. & A. Cell. [d) A. C')l. 

It) Ibid. (/) Liv. lib. 34. Tut. Ann. 3. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

Laws relating to Martial Affairs. 


C>A CRATA Lex Militant , the Author, probably, M.Va- 
Icriui Corvus , Dieiattr , A. 411, ordaining. That no Sol- 
dicr’s Name which had been entered in the Mutter-Roll, (houid 
be ttruck out, unlefs by the Party’s Confent: And that no Per- 
fon, who had been Military Tribune, {houid execute the Office 
of Dutior Ordinum (a). 

Sempronia Lex , the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus , Tribunt 
of the Commons, A. 630, ordaining. That the Soldiers (houid 
receive their Clothes gratis at the publick Charge, without any 
'Diminution 'of their ordinary Pay : And that none (houid be 
obliged to ferve in the Army, who was not full feventeen Ye«r« 
old (b). 

Maria Parcia Lex , the Authors L. Marius and Porcius Colt, 
Tribunes of the Commons, A. 69 r, ordaining. That a Penalty 
(houid be inflicted on (itch Commanders as writ falfely to the 
Senate, about the Number of the (lain on the Enemies Side, 
and of their own Party : And that they (houid be obliged, when 
they firft entered the City, to take a folemn Oath before the 
Quaflors, that the Number which they returned was true, ac¬ 
cording to the beft Computation (c). 

Sulpicia Lex , the Author P. Sufpicius , Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 665, ordaining. That the chief Command in the 
Mithridatick War, which was then enjoyed by L. Sylla, (houid 
be taken from him and conferred on C. Marius (d). 

Gabinia Lex , the Author A. Gabinius , Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 685, ordaining, That a Commiflion (houid be granted 
to Cn. Pompey, for the Management of the War againft the 
Pirates for three Years, with this particular Claufe, that upon 
all the Sea on this Side Hercules’ s Pillars, and in the Maritime 
Provinces as far as 400 Stadia from the Sea, he (houid be im- 
powered to command Kings, Governors and States, to fupp'y 
him with all the Neccilaries in his Expedition (r). 


(a) Kiv. lib. 7 . 

G) l et/. VaU,c. lib. ,. 
(<1 1,1 Ctrnelian 

Manilla, O prfl redittm 


(r) rater, j 
Plutarch, in Pon 
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Manilla Lex , the Author C. Man'tlius, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 687, ordaining. That ail the Forces of Lucuflus, and 
the Province under his Government, fhould be given to Pympej j 
together with Bithynia, which was under the Command of Cla¬ 
ir ii ; and that he fhould forthwith make War upon Mithridates ; 
retaining flill the fame naval Forces, and the Sovereignty of the 
Seas, as before (a.) 

(a) Cicero it Lege Mznilia, Plutarch, in Pomp. F.’tr. Epitom. 100. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 

De Tutelis, or Laws concerning Wardships. 

jTTIL IA Lex , the Author and Time unknown, prefcrt- 
•AL bing. That the Prator , and the major Part of the Tribunes, 
fhould appoint Guardians to all fuch Minors, to whom none 
had been otherwife afligned (a). 

The Emperor Claudius feems to have abrogated this Law, 
when, as Suetonius informs us, he ordered, that the Alignment 
of Guardians fhould be in the Power of the Confuls .(£). 

LertoriaLex , ordaining. That fuch Perfons as were diftrafled, 
or prodigally fquandered away their Eftates, fhould be committed 
to the Care of fome proper Perfons, for the Security of them- 
1 'elves and their Pofleflions: And that Whoever was conviflcd 
of defrauding any in thofe Circumflances, fhould be deemed 
guilty of a high Mifdemeanor (c). 


(a) Liv. lib. 39. Suetin, inCW. c»p.*3. (c) Cicero do OJpc. lib. 3. 

ill AW, Dear, lib. 3. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

Laws concerning Wills, Heirs, and Legacies. 

TpUR IA Lex , the Author C. Furius , Tribune of the Com- 
•* mons, ordaining, That no Perion fliould give, by Way of 
Legacy, above a thoufand Ajjes , unlefs to the Relations of the 
Mailer who manumized him, and to fome other Parties there 
excepted (a). 

Vounia Lex, the Author Voconia Saxa, Tribune of the 
Commons, A . 584, ordaining. That no Woman fliould be left 
Heirels to an Eiiate ; and that no Cenfus fliould, by his Will, 
give above a fourth Part of what he was worth to a Woman. 
This (items to have been ena&ed, to prevent the Decay and 
Lxtin£lion of noble Families (b). 

By the Word Cenjus is meant any rich Perfon, who was 
rated high in the Cenfor 's Books. 

(«) Cic. fro Balbo. (4) Cicero in Fir. 3. Sente. de Finib. 




C H A P. XXXV. 

Laws concerning Money , Ufury, 6cc. 

&EMPRONIA Lex , the Author M, Sempronius, Tribune 
*“* of Commons, A. 560, ordaining. That, in lending 
Money to the Allies of Rome and the Latins, the Tenor of the 
Roman Laws fliould be flill obferved, as well as among the 
Citizen, („). 

I anna Lex, the Author Valerius Flaccus, Conful w ith /.. Cor¬ 
nelius Cinna , ordaining (to oblige the poorer fart of the City) 
that all Creditors fliould dilcharge their Debtors upon the Re¬ 
ceipt of the fourth Parr for the whole .Sum. This Law, as moll 
tnireafonable, is cenfured by Paterculus (b.) 



(«J Liv. lib. 35. Ci.cn de OJJic. i. 


IV Lib. 
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Gabinia Lex, the Author Aul. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com. 
tnons, A. 685, ordaining. That no Action Ihould be granted 
for the Recovery of any Money taken up, verfurd fafla, i. e. 
foil borrowed upon a fmall Ufe, and then lent out again upon 
a greater ; which Practice was highly unreafbnable (a.) 

Claudia Lex, the Author Claudius Cetfar ; commanding. That 
no Ufurer fhould lend Money to any Perfon in his Nonage, to 
be paid after the Death of his Parents ( b.) 

Vefpafmn added a great Strength <0 this Law, when he or¬ 
dained, That thofe Ufurers who lent Money to any Fi/ius Fa~ 
milia, or Son under his Father’s Tuition, fhould have no 
Right ever to claim it again, not even after the Death of his 
Parents (c). 

(«) Cicero ad Attic, lib. 5. Epift. ult. lib. 6. Epift. x. ( 1 ) Tacit. Anna!, i». 
M Saw. in Ve/p. cap. n. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

Laws concerning the Judges. 

oEmprenia Lex, the Author C, Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 630, ordaining. That the Right of Judg¬ 
ing, whicli had been afligned to the Senatorian Order by Ronm- 
lus, fhould be transferred from them to the E</uitcs ( a ). 

Servilia Lex, the Author £j>. Scrvi/itts Ccepio, Con/ul with C. 
dttilius Serranus, A. 647, abrogating in Part the former Law, and 
commanding, 1 'hat the Privilege therein mentioned Ihould be 
divided between both the Oiders of Knights and Senators ( b ). 

Plutarch and Florus make C■ Scmpronim Gracchus to have ap¬ 
pointed 300 Senators and 600 Et/uites, for the Management of 
Judgments ; but this feems rather to belong to the Scrvilian 
Law, if not totally a Miftake (<•.) This Law was foon after 
repealed. 

Livia Lex, the Author At. Livitts D' ttfus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 662, ordaining. That the Judiciary Power Ihould 


tk' ] lit”’"',. 

jjJfcr.'jtpa.* 


, Veil. Paterc. lib. a. (/>) Citer, de Art. 
t. pro Scam 0. (c) Cun de Oraier. 


be 
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be placed in the Hands of an equal Number of Senators and 
Knights (a). 

But this, among other Conflitutions of that Author, war 
abrogated the very fame Year, under Pretence of being made 
inaufpicioufly. 

Plautia Lex , the Author M. Plautius Sihanus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 664, ordaining. That every Tribe Ihould chufe 
out of their own Body fifteen Perfons to ferve as Judges every 
Year j by this means making the Honour common to all three 
Orders, according as the Votes carried it in every Tribe (A), 

Cornelia Lex , the Author L. Cornelius Syl/a , Deflator, A. 673, 
taking away the Right of Judging entirely from the Knights, 
and reftoring it fully to the Senators (r). 

Aurelia Lex, the Author L. Aurelius Cotta, Preetor, A. 653, 
ordaining. That the Senatorian and Equejlrian Orders, together 
with the Tribuni Airarii, fhould (hare the judicial Power be¬ 
tween them (ef). 

Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, Conful with 
Craflui, A. 698, ordaining. That the Judges fhould be chofen 
other wife than formerly, out of the rlchefl in every Century; 
yet, notwithstanding, fhould be confined to the Perfons men¬ 
tioned in the Aurelian Law (e). 

? ulia Lex , the Author Julius txefar, confirming the afore- 
Privilege to the Senators and Knights, but excluding the 
Tribuni Airarii (/)• 

Rofinus fets this Law before that of Pompey ; but is very 
plain it was not made till afterwards. 

Antonia Lex , the Author M. Antony, Conful with Julius 
Cajar, A. 709, ordaining. That a third Decury of judges 
Ihould be added to the two former, to be chofcn out of the 
Centurions (g). 


Afoniui in Cornelian . 
Epii. 8q. A\''n. in Di’vinat, 

(/) Si tu in Julio, 


(b) Cicero pro Cornel. & ad Art. 4. (f) 

(//) Cucto inVernniso l r c’l. lib, a, (e) Cicvt * 
cap. 41. (£) Cicero in PLiliff. i 


CHAP- 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

Laws relating to Judgements. 

pOMPEIA Lex, the Author Pompey the Greats foie 
* Cenful, A. 701, forbidding the Ufe of the Laudatoret in 
Tryals (a). 

Memmia Lex, ordaining. That no Perfon’s Name fhould be 
received into the Roll of Criminals, who was abfent upon the 
publick Account (A). 

Remmia Lex, ordaining. That Perfons convi&ed of Calumny 
lhould be ftigmatized ( c ). 

Both thefe Laws fometimes go under the Name of Memmia, 
and fometimes of Remmia -, the Diftin&ion here obferved is 
owing to P. Manutius. 

Cincia Lex, the Author M. Cincius, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 549, forbidding any Perfon to accept of a Gift upon 
Account of judging a Caufe. This is commonly called Lex 
Muntralit (d). 

(a) Plutarch. in Pomp. 6f in Catono tfticer.f. Paler. Max. lib. 6. c»p. »• 
( 4 ) Cicero in 'Putin. Pat. Max. lib. 3. op. 7. (r) Cicero pio Sex t. Rofcia. 

<4 Uv. lib. 34. Tacit. Ann. 14. Cicero ad Attic, lib. I. tie Orator t s. do SenaO. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 

Laws relating to Crimes. 

THE Crimes or A£Hons that tended to the Prejudice of 
the State, have been already reckoned up, and briefly 
explained. The Laws on this Subject are very numerous, and, 
by Reafon of their great Ufcfulnefs, have been preferved at 
large in the Labours of the Civilians, with the particular Heads 
of which they confided. R will be diffident to the prefent 

Dcfigti 


I 
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Defign to mention fuch as are hinted at in the ordinary Glafficks, 
and to (peak of thofe only in general. 

De Majestate. 

Gabinia Lex, already deferibed among the Laws relating ts 
Aflemblies. 

Apulcia Lex, the Author L. Aputeius, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 652. It feems to have been ena£led for the Reftraint 
of publick Force and Sedition in the City (it). Sigonius thinks, 
that it was this Law which made the Queflion de Mojejiatt 
perpetual. 

Faria Lex, the Author L. Farius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 662, ordaining. That all fuch Perfons fhould be brought to 
a public Trial, who had any Way encouraged or a (lifted the 
Confederates in the late War againft Rome (b). 

Cornelia Lex , the Author L. Cornelia Sylla, Dictator, A. 673, 
making it Tieafon to lead an Army out of a Province, or to 
engage in a War without fpecial Orders ; to endeavour the in¬ 
gratiating one’s felf fo with the Army as to make them ready td 
tefve his particular Interell; or to fpare or ranfom a Commander 
of the Enemy when taken Priloner ; or to pardon the Captains 
of Robbers and Pirates ; or for a Roman Citizen to refide with¬ 
out Orders at a Foreign Court; and afligning the PunilhmenI 
of Aqua (A Ignis Interditlio to all that fhall be convicted cf any 
of thel'e Crimes (c). 

Julia Lex, the Author Julius Cafar, cither in his fir ft Con- 
fulihip', or after the Pbarfalian Vi&ory, ordaining the Puniih- 
merit mentioned in Sylla’ s Law to be inflicted on all that were 
found guilty de Majejlate ; whereas Sylla intended it only for the 
Particulars which he there fpccifies (d). 

Antonia Lex, the Author Mark Antony, allowing thofe who 
were condemned de Majejlate an Appeal to the People ; which 
before was allowed only in the Crime which they called Per- 
dnellio, one Part of the Crimen Majcflatis, of the mo ft heinous 
Nature ; which the Lawyers define, Hojlili an]wo adverjut Rem- 
pub It cam ejje. This Law was repealed by Augtjlus (e). 


(a) C coo ti: Orator, l/b. 1 , (b) Cicero fro Scauro, pro Cor tel. Yufculm. J. to 

Unit-yat r,ut fllaxin.us, lib. 9 cap. 6. (c Cicero in Pi Ion fro Unit. 

(,./) Ci cro, Ptiiiff. i. (c) P. Marat, lib. d Leg but, 

Dt 
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, 1 'Ut Adulterh Pudicitia. 

’ Julia Lex, : the Author Augujlus Cafar, as Suetonius inform* 
us (a). Juvenal mentions this Law in his fecond Satyr, and 
feeins to intimate, that it was afterwards confirmed,- and put in 
full Force by the Emperor D omits an ; the Rigour of it is there 
very handlomely exprefied 

i . - Leges revocabat amaras (i) 

Omnibus, atque ipfts Pinert Alartique, tirnendat. 

Scatinia Lex , the Author C. Scatinius Aricinus, Tribune of the 
Commons ; though feme think it was called LexCantinia, from 
one Scantinisis , Tribune of the Commons ; againft whom it was 
put in Execution. It was particularly levelled againft the 
Keepers of Catamites, and againft fuch as proftituted themfelves 
for this vile Service (e). The Penalty enjoined by the Author, 
was only pecuniary; but Augujlus Cajur made it afterwards 
capital {d). 

Cornelia Lex inter ficario: & veneficos. 

The Author Cornelius Sylla, Dictator. It was directed againft 
fuch as killed another Perfon with Weapons orPoifon ; or fired 
Houfes, or took away any Perfon’s Life by falfe Accufation j 
with feveral other Heads. 

It was a Claufe in this Law, That the Perfon who Rood ac- 
rufed of the Crimes therein mentioned, might have his Choice 
of letting the Jury give their Verdict Clam velPalam, by Voices 
or by Tablets (e). 

De Parricidis. 

The old Law which proferibed the odd Sort of Punifiiment 
proper to this Crime, was reftored and confirmed by Powpcy 
the Great, with the Title of Lex Pempcia (/)• 

Cornelia Lex falfs. 

Sylla, the Diflator, as he appointed a proper Praetor to make 
Inquifition into what they call Crimen faiji , fe he enabled this 


?. C P. 14. ( b, Juv. S»t. *. v. 10. (A Styil 

. cJinny. ,. >*. tec. w >/./»/■/«. b 
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Law 
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Law as the Rule and Standard in fuch Judgement (a.) It takes 
in all Forgers, Concealers, Interliners, iAc. of Wills ; Coun¬ 
terfeiters of Writs and Edi&s ; falfe Accufers, and Corrupters 
of the Jury ; together with thofe that any Ways debafed the 
public Coin, by fnaving or filing the Gold, or adulterating the 
Silver, or publifhing any new Pieces of Tin, Lead, (eft, and 
snaking thole incur the fame Penalty (which was Aqua (j 
Ignis tnterdittio) who voluntarily connived at the Offenders in 
thefe Particulars. 

Leges de vi. ■ # 

Plautia , or Phtia Lex, the Author, P. Plautius , Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 675, againft thofe that attempted any Force 
againft the State or Senate.; or ufed any Violence to the Ma- 
giftrates, or appeared armed in'publick upon any ill Defign, or 
forcibly expelled any Peyfon frora'fiis lawful Pofleffion. The 
Punifhment afligned to the CoyKu£ted was Aqua (A Ignis inter- 
di£lio (b.) 

Clodia Lex, the Author P*Ciodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695, ordaining. That all thofe fhoiild be brought to their 
Trial, who had executed any CUizen of Rome without the 
Judgement of the People, anyFth^Tormality of a Trial (c.) 

The Author, being a morfjPEnemy of Cicero’s, Revelled this 
Law particularly againft'him ; who in the Time of the Catili- 
narian Confpiracy, for the greater Expedition and Security, 
having taken feveral of the chief Parties concerned, firft impri- 
fqned and afterwards executed them, only upon a Decree of the 
Senate. Clodius having highly ingratiated himfelf with the Peo¬ 
ple, by feveral popular Laws, 'cafily got this A£t to pafs; and 
fo obliged Cicero to go into Exile^ 

Pomfnia Lex , the Author Pompeythe Great, in his third Conful- 
fhip, A.yoi. It was directed cfpecially againft the Authors of the 
late Riot, upon the Account of Clqdius and Milo ; in which one 
of the Curia had been fet on Fire, and the Palace of Lepidut the 
Interrex, aflaulted by Force. ^Fnisw»Law introduced a much 
IhortcrForin of Judgement than fWkbcen formerly ufed, ordain¬ 
ing, That the nrft three Days in every Trial fhould be (pent in 
hearing and examining VVitnefles, and then allowing only on 
Day for the two Parties to make their formal Accufation and 
Defence; the firft being confined to two Hours, and the other 
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to three. Hence the Author of the Dialogue concerning fa¬ 
mous Orators, attributed to Quintilian, or Tacitus , obferves, 
that Pompey was the lirft who deprived Eloquence of- its old 
Liberty, and confined it to Bounds and Limits (a). 


Leges de Ambitu. 


Fabia Lex , prefcribing the Number of Seflatorcs, allowed to 
any .Candidate (b). ' This did not pafs. 

jfcilia Calphurnia Lex , the Authors M. Acilias Glabrio and 
C. Calpburnius Pifo , Confuls, A. 686, ordaining, Thsft, befides 
the Fine impofed, no Perfon convidfed of this Crime ihould 
bear on Office, or .come into the Senate (r). 

Tullia Lex, the Author M. Tullius Cicero , Conful with C.. An¬ 
tonias, A. 6go, ordaining. That no Perfon, for two Years be¬ 
fore he lued fqr an Office, ihould exhibit a Show of Gladia¬ 
tors to the People, unlefs the Care of fuch a Solemnity had bee"rlf 
left to hi\H>y VVill;^ That Senators, convi&ed of the crimen « 
nmbitus, ihould fuffePaqua id ignis interdiSlio for ten Year*} 
and that the Commons Ihould incur a feverer Penalty than had 
been denounced by the Calpburnian Law (d). 

Aufidia Lex , the Author Aufidius Lurco, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 692, more'-(were than that of Tally ; having this re¬ 
markable Claufe, that if any Candidate promited Money to the 
Tribunes, and did not pay it, he ihould be excufed ; but, in 
cafe he actually gave it, ihould be obliged to pay to every Tribe 
a yearly Fine of 3000 Seflertii {e). 

Lex Licinia tfe Sodalitiis, the Author M. Licitiius CraJJus, 
Conful with Cn. Pompey, A. 691, appointing a -greater Penalty 
than formerly to Offenders of this Kind (f). By Sodalitia they 
underload an unlawful Making of Parties at Elections ; which 
was interpreted as a Sort of Violence offered to the Freedom of 
the People. It is ft range that this Scnfe of the Word fhould 
have eleaped Cooper and Littleton . 

Afconius feems to imply, that the Sodalitia and Ambitus were 
two different Crimes, when he tells us, that Milo was arraigned 
on thole two Accounts, at two fevctal Times, and not before 
the fame Qttajhr • -, 


(*> Afc.ni iff Miht 
(cl Cic. 
t"> Mureent. p, a . I. 
it) In Argument. Mi 


if. Cie. ti-/nit. 4 . fCf. He 1. } &c. (4) Of fro 

pro Murar.oi, pro Ccrn /. See. (rf) Cic, inVatin. S*xtie f 
^ *7» CO Ctc, ad Attic, i . x. Ep. x*. {/ ) Cic. pm Vlant. 
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Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Greats foie Conful, A. 
701. By this it was enabled. That whoever, having been con- 
vidted of a Crime of this Nature, fhould afterwards impeach 
two others of the fame Crime, fo that one of them was con¬ 
demned, fhould himfclf, upon that Score, be pardoned. The 
fbort Form of Judgment, mentioned in Pompeia Lex de vi, 
was ordered too by this Law (a). 

? ulius Ccefar quite ruined the Freedom and fair Proceedings 
ledtions, ■ when he divided the Right of chuflng Magiftratts 
between himfelf and the People, or rather difpofed of all Offices 
at his Pleafure (6). Hence Lucan : 

■ ■ - Nam quo melius Pharfalicus annus (e) 

Confule notus erit ? fingit folemnia campus , 

Et non admifja dirimit fuffragia Plebis ; 

.Decantatque Fribus, tsf vana verfat in TJma. 

Nec coslum fervor e licet ; tonat Augure J'urdo : 

Et lesttB jurantur aves, bstbone finijlro. 

From what brave Conful could the Year receive 
A furer Mark than Death and Wars fhall leave 5 
Aflemblies are a Jeft; and when they meet. 

The gaping Croud is bubbled with a Cheat. 

The Lots arefhook, and forted Tribes advance; 

But Ccefary not blind Fortune, rules the Chance. 

Nor impious Rome Heaven’s (acred Signs obeys. 

While Jove flill thunders as the Augurs pleafe : 

And when left Owls fonie dire Difafter bode, 1 

The fla'iing Mifcreants, at their Mailer’s Nod, 1 

Look to the Right, and fwear the Omen’s good. 3 

But Augujlus rcflored the old Privilege to the Comitia, and rt- 
drained unlawful Courfes uled in .the Canvaffing at Eledlions 
by fevcral Penalties (d) ; and publifhed, for this Purpofe, the 
Lex Julia de ambitu , mentioned in the PandcSls. 

Leges de pecuniis repetundis. 


Calphurnia Lex, the Author L. Gdphurnius Pifofrugi, A. 605. 
ordaining a certain Prtctor for the Inquifition of this Crime, 
snid laying a greater Penalty on Offenders (e). 
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Cacitia Lex, mentioned by Valerius Maximusja). Sigoniut 
believes this Law to be the very fame with the former, and that 
either the two Tribunes , Cacilius and Calphurnius, joined in the 
Making of it, and fo it came to be called either Calpburnia or 
Cecilia, at Pleafure; or that in this Place we ought to read 
Calphurnia , inftead of Cacilia. 

Junta Lex , the Author probably M. Junius Pennus, Trihunt 
of the Commons* A. 627, ordaining. That befides the Litis 
JEjlimatio, or Rating of the Damages, the Perfon convicted of 
this Crime fliould fuffer Banifliment (b). 

Servilia Lex , the Author C. Servilius Glaucia , Prator, A. 653^ 
feveral Fragments of which are collected from Authors, aind 
tranfcribed from brazen Tablets by Sigoniys (r). 

A cilia Lex, the Author M. Acilius Glabrio ; in which was this 
remarkable Claufe; That the convicted Perfon fliould be al¬ 
lowed neither Ampliatio, nor Comperhendinatio ; neither a newt 
Hearing at a fet Time prefixed by the Prator, nor an Adjourn¬ 
ment of the Trial, till the third Day after the firft Appearing of 
of the Parties in the Court (d). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dittator , or¬ 
daining, That, befides the Litis MJlimatio, the Perfon con- 
vifted of this Crime fliould be interdicted the Ufe of Fire and 
Water (e). 

Julia Lex, the Author L. Julius Cafari this kept its Autho¬ 
rity through the whole Series of the Emperors, and fs ftill cele¬ 
brated in the Pandefls : A great Part of it was levelled againft 
the Mifdcmeanors of Provincial Governors; many of which, 
according to this Law,' are alledged againfl Pi Jo, who had been 
Proconful, in Macedonia, by Cicero, In his 37U1 Oration. 


{a) Lib. 6. cap. 9. Seft. 10. 
lib- 1. (1) Cli. fro Poflhum. prt 

tip, t-j. [d) Cic. in Ucrr,m, jS/.o 
'Ij.on. Pxdian. in P.rrinet. 


(/>) Cic. in Perr cm, & pro Buiko. S'rli. Patcrc, 
0 Buiko, in Vtrrcm. Sigon. dc yW/ri/i, lib. %. 
on, in ra/dtm, (<•) Cic, pro Clucmio, in Vcrrtm. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

Mifcellany Laws not fpoken of under the general 
Heads. 

f’h OD 1 A Lex de Collegiis, the Author P. Clodius, ‘Tribune of 
'■ v the Commons, A. 695, ordaining. That the Collegia, or Com¬ 
panies of Artificers, inllituted by Nutria, which had in a great 
Meafure been laid down, fhould be all revived and obferved as for* 
merly, with the Addition of feveral new Companies (a). 

Cacilia Lex de yure halite , iff tributis tollendis , the Author 
JjL Cacilius Mcteilus Nepos , Prater, A. 603, ordaining. That 
the Tax called Portoria fhould be taken off from all the Italian 
States (b). 

Portoria, according to Sigonius' s Explication, was a Sort of 
Toll paid always at the carrying of any exportable Goods to the 
Haven ; whence the Collectors of it were called Portitores. 

Lex Julia de maritandis ordiuibus. 

The Romans-, confuting the Grandeur of their Republick, 
had always a particular Honour for a married State ; and no* 
thihg was more ufual than for the Cenfors to impofe a Fine upon 
old bachelors. Dionyfiut Mali car najjus (c) mentions an old 
Conlfitution, by which all Pcrfons of full Age were obliged to 
marry: But the fit ft Law, of which we have any Certainty, 
was this of Auguflus Cajar , preferred A. 736. It did not pafs 
before it had received feveral Amendments, being at firft rejected 
for its extreme Severity. This is the Subject of Propertius's 
feveitrb Elegy of the third Bock: 

Ga'oifa ejl certefublatam Cynthia legem, &c. 

My Cynthia laughed to fee the Bill thrown out, £s'r. 

Horace calls it Lex Alarita (d). 

A. 6-/1, this Law being improved, and enlarged, was pre¬ 
ferred in a new Bill by Papius and Poppaus, the Confuls at 

(/i) CiV. fro Stxrie j in Pit'-,,, pro Dona. Afcen. in Cornet. 

C.<. in Kjnjt. mi.Ini.. (0 Lib. y. (i) In Carmine Jacula.i. 


[t) Die, lib. 37* 

that 
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that Time; whence it is Sometimes called Pap/a Poppaa Lex', 
and generally Julia Papia. 

A great Part of the general Heads are collected by Lipfius , 
. in his Comment on Tacitus ( a ); among which, the molt re¬ 
markable are thofe which contain the Sanctions of Rewards and 
Punishments. 

As to the firft of theSe it was hereby ordained. That all the 
Magistrates Should take Precedence according to their Number 
of Children, or a married Man before a Batchelor: That in 
jSledions, thofe Candidates Should be preferred who had. the 
molt numerous Offspring; and that any Perfon might Stand 
Sooner than ordinary for any Office, if he had as many Chil¬ 
dren as he wanted Years to be capable of bearing fuch a Dig¬ 
nity (b) : That whoever in the City had three Children, in the 
other Parts of Italy four, and in the Provinces five, (or, as fome 
fay. Seven) Should be cxcufed from all troublefome Offices in the 
Place where he lived. Hence came the famous jus trium lir 
krorum, fo frequently to be met with in Pliny, Martial, &c. by 
which the Emperor often obliged fuch Perfons with this Privi¬ 
lege, to whom Nature had denied it. 

Of the Penalties incurred by fuch as in Spight of this Law 
lived a Single Life, the chief was. That unmarried Perfons 
Should be incapable of receiving any Legacy or Inheritance by 
Will, unlefs from their near Relations ; and fuch as were mar¬ 
ried, and yet had no Children, above half an Eftate. Hence 
Plutarch has a Severe Reflexion on the covetous Humour of the 
Age : That feveral of the Romans did not marry for the Sake of 
Herrs to their own Fortunes ; but that they them)’elves might , upon 
(his Account, be capable of inheriting the RJlates of other Men (c). 

And Juvenal alludes to the fame Cuftom : 

Jam Pater es ; dedimus quod famrn opponere poffts (d). 

Jura Parentis habes ; propter me feriberis Hares ; 

Legatum omne capif, necnon & dtdee caducum. 

Now by my Toil thou gainll a Father’s Fame ; 1 

No more (hall pointing Crowds attcfl thy Shame, S 

Nor hooting Boys thy Impotence proclaim. J 

Thine is the Privilege our Laws afford 
To him that (lands a Father on Record: 


(a) Excurf. ait Tacit. Ann. 1. 3 . Liter. C. I'd. Sueur. •„ Oehrvie, rap, 34. 

Phn. Epijt. I. 7. (c) Pint, wifi 3>lWreir; iof. (<0 S»f. tj. V. S6. 
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In Miiers Wills you fland unquefiioti’d mow* 

And reap the Harveftwhich you could riot fow„ 

Claudia Lex de fcribarum negotiat'me. , 

This Law is barely mentioned by Suetonius (a) y and Teems q 
Part of the Lex Claudia, or Clodia, about the Trading, of the 
Senators, already explained. It appears, therefore, that, not 
only the Senators, but the Scribes too, pr at leaf! thofe Scribes 
who affifted the Ghtesjlors, were forbid to make Ufe of a Veffel 
of above three hundred Amphoree : We may rcafonably fuppofe, 
that this Prohibition was not laid upon them, in refpedt of theif 
Order and Degree, which were not by any Means eminent;, 
but rather, upon Account of their particular Place or Office: 
Becaufe it looked very improper, that Perfons who were con-, 
cerned in the publick Accounts, fhould at the fame Time, by 
dealing in Traffick and Merchandize, endeavour rather the 
filling their own Coffers, than improving the Revenues of the 
State ( b). 

Manilla Lex ; this Law, as well as the former, depends upon 
a fingle Authority, being juft named by Sallujl (r), and not 
explained by Manutius or Rojinus. It feems to have been to 
this Purpofe, that ftnce Affairs had been very often ill managed 
by the Nobility ; thofe Perfons, whofe Anceftors had borne no 
Magiftracy in the State, fuch as they called Homines navi, 
fhould, for the future, be allowed the Privilege of holding pub- 
lick Offices ( d). 

Atinia Lex de Furtis , ordaining. That no Prefeription fhould 
fecure the Poffeflion of ftolen floods t but that the proper 
Owner fhould have an eternal Right to them (e). 


(4) V. 'Torre,.t. 
keim. (r) CU. 


ad locum . (c) In Bill . Jugurtbin i 

A, CclU cap, 7. 


part 




Of the Roman Art of War. 


C H A P. I. 

Fhe Levies of the Roman Foot. 

S T the fame Time of the Year, as the 
Confuls were declared Ek£i or Defigned % 

who had fcrved in the^Army^ five Years ; 

The Confuls having agreed on a Levy, (as in the Time 
of the Commonwealth they ufually did every Year) they 
iffued out an Edidd, commanding all Pcrlbns who had reached 
the Military Age (about feventeen Years) to appear (com¬ 
monly) in the Capitol, or in the Area before the Capitol, as 
the mod facrcd and augud Place, on fuch a Day. The Peo¬ 
ple living come together, and the Confuls, who prefided in the 
Afl'embly, having tafcen their Seats, in the fird Place the Jour 
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apd-twenty Tribunes weredifpofed of, according to the Number 
of Legions they defigned to make up, which was generally four. 
The junior Tribunes were afligned, four to the firft Legion, 
three to the fecond, four to the third, and three,to the laft. 
The jen'tor Tribunes , two to the firft Legion and the third; 
three to the fecond and laft. After this every Trihe, being 
called out,by Lot, was ordered to divide, intp their proper Cen¬ 
turies ; out of each Century were Soldiers cited by Name, 
with Refpe£t had to their Eftate and Clafs ; for which Purpofe 
there were Tables ready at Hand, in which the Name, Age, 
and Wealth of every Perfon was exadtly defcribed- Four Men 
as piuch alike in all Circuroftances as could h e pitched ppon, 
being presented out of the Century; firft the Tribunes of tbe 
firft Legion chofe one, then the Tribunes of the fecond ano¬ 
ther, the Tribunes of the third Legion a third Man, and the 
remaining Perfon fell to the Tribunes of the fourth. Then four 
more were drawn out; and now the Right of chufing firft be¬ 
longed to the Tribunes of the fecond Legion ; in the next four 
to the Tribunes of the third Legion ; then to tbe Tribunes of the 
fourth Legion, and fo round, thofe Tribunes chufing laft tbe 
next Time, who chofe firft the Time before; the moft equal 
and regular Method imaginable. 

Cicero has remarked a fuperfiitious Cuftom obferved in thefc 
Proceedings : That the firft Soldiers pitched upon, (hould, for 
the Omen’s Sake, be fitch as had fortunate Names, as Salviui , 
Valerius , and the like (/j). 

There were many legal Exeufes which might keep Pcrfons 
from the Lift; as, in cafe they were fifty Years old, for then 
they could not be obliged to ferve; or if they enjoyed any Civil 
or Sacred Office, which they could not conveniently relinquifh; 
or if they' had already made twenty Campaigns, which was 
the Time required for every Foot Soldier; or if, upon Ac¬ 
count of extraordinary Merit, they had been, by pnblick Au¬ 
thority, releafed from the Trouble of ferving for fuch a Time; 
or if they were maimed in any Part, and fo ought not to be ad¬ 
mitted into the Legions; as Suetonius tells us of a Father, who 
Cut oft* the Thumbs' of his two Sons, on Purpofe to keep them 
cut of the Army (A). And Valerius Maximus gives a Relation 
of tite like Nature (r). 


(a) Cu. tie Dtvitiate lib. i. 


(, ) /'ii/. Max. 


Othetwile 


(i) Sutttn, slug-jl. up. 2;. 
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Qthcrwife they were neceflitated to fubmit; and in Cafe of 
a Rcfufal, were ufually punifhed either with Imprifonment, 
Fine, or Stripes, according to the Lenity or Severity of the 
Confql. And therefore it feems ft range that Machiavel fhould 

S rticularly commend the Roman Difciplinp, upon Account of 
rcing no one to the Wars, when we have in all Parts of Hit 
tpry fuch large Intimations of a contrary Pradfice. Nay, we 
read too of the Conqui/ttores, or Imprefs-Mafters, who were 
comtniflioned, upon fome Occafions, to go about and compel 
Men to the Service of the State. 

Valerius Maximus ( a ) gives us one Example of changing this 
Cuftom of taking out every particular Soldier by the Tribunes* 
for that of chufing them by Lot. And Appianus Alcxandrinus (b) 
acquaints us, that in the Spanijh War managed by Lucullus* 
upon Complaint to the Senate of feveral unjuft Pra&ices in the 
Levies, the Fathers thought fit to chufe all the Soldiers by Lot. 
Yet the fame Author aflures us, that within five Years Time 
the old Cuftom returned, of making the Levies in the Manner 
already defcribed. 

However, upon any extraordinary Occafion of immediate 
Service, they omitted the common Formalities, and, without 
much Diftinftion, lifted fuch as they met with, and led them 
out on an Expedition. Thefe they termed Millies Subitarii. 


<j) Lib. 6. cap. J. . (*) In litric. 



CHAP ir. 


The Levy and Review of the Cavalry. 

D O MU LU S, having eftablifhed the Senate, chofe three 
. hundred of the ftowteft young Men out of the mod 
nohle Families to ferve on Horfcback : But, after the Inftitutiou 
of the Cenfus by Serviuj Tullius , all thofe Perfons had the Ho« 
nour of being admitted into the Order of the Equiies, who were 
worth four hundred Sejlertia ; yet no Man was thus enrolled by 
the Kings or Conjuls , or afterwards by the Ceti/ors, unlcfs, be- 
fides the Eftate required, no Exception could be taken againft 
his Pcrfon or Morals. If thefe were unqueflionable, his Name 
Was entered among the Knights, and a Hoife and Ring given 
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him at the ptiblick Charge; he being obliged to appear for the 
future on Horfeback, as often as the State ihould have Occafion 
for his Service. 

So that there being always a fuffieient Number of Equity 
in the City, there needed only a Review in order to fit them 
for Service. Learned Men have very little Agreement in this 
Point; yet we may venture to take Notice of three feveral 
Sorts of Reviews, Probatio, Tranfvedlio, and what they termed 
properly Recenfto ; though they are ufually confounded, and fel. 
dom underftood. 

The Probatio we may conceive to have been a diligent 
Search iuto the Lives and Manners of the Equites, and a ftridl 
Obfervation of their Plights of Body, Arms, Horfes, (jfc. This 
is fuppofed to have been commonly made once a Year. 

Tranfvetfio Lipfius makes the fame as Probatio , but.he is cer¬ 
tainly miftaken ; fmee all the Hints we meet with concerning 
it in Authors, argue it to have been rather a pompous Ce¬ 
remony and Proc'effion, than an Examination. The mol! 
learned Gravius obferves it to have been always made in the 
Forum {a). Dionyftus deferibes it in the following planner: 
The Sacrifice being fnijhed, dll thofe who are allowed Horfes at 
the Expence tof the State , ride along in Order , di if reluming frm 
a Battle, being habited hi the Togse Palmatae, dr the Trabeae, ad 
crowned with Wreaths of Olive. The Procejfson begins at tin 
Temple of Mars, without the Walls , and is carried on through ell 
the eminent Parts of the City , particularly the Forum and tlx 
Temple of Caftor and Pollux. The Number fometimes reaches ti 
jive Thoufand ; every Alan bearing the Gifts and Ornaments re¬ 
ceived, as a Reward of his Valour , from the General. A mojl fu¬ 
rious Sight, and worthy of the Roman Grandeur (b). 

'flits Solemnity was infiituted to the Honour of Cajlor and 
Pollux, who, in the Battle with the Latins , about the Year of 
the City 257, appeared in the Field pt-iionally aififting the/J«- 
mans ; and, prefently after the Fight, were feen at Rome (juft 
by the Fountain where their Temple was afterwards built) 
upon Hn-fes all foaming with white frothy Sweat, as if they 
had rode Poll to bring Tidings of the Victory (e). 

The proper Recenfto was the .Account taken by the Cenfirs 
every Lujlrum , when all the People, as well as the Equitts 


(at Pi.rfal.n.l I. 
(c) llut. in Catalan, 


Pul, rinfiu,. Am. Rom. 


(') Oicnyf, IIm'.c. lib. 6. 


wcio 
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prere tp appear at the General Survey: So that it was only * 
niore fojemn and accurate Sort of Probation-, with the Addicititi 
of enrolling new Names, cancelling old one?, and Other Git'* 
cumftances of that Nature. r ~. 

Befides all this, it was an ufual Cuftom for the Equites, , whetg 
they had Termed out their legal Time in the Wars, to lead their 
Horfe folemnly. into the Forum , to the Seat of the two Cenfirs^ 
and there having given an Account of the Commanders under 
whom they had ferved, as alfo the Time, Places, and Adtiona. 
relating to their Service, they were difeharged. eyery Man. w.itl*. 
Honour or Difgrace, according as he deferved. For this Ac¬ 
count we are beholden to Plutarch, who gives a particular Re¬ 
lation how this Ceremony was performed with univerfal Ap- 
plaufc by Potnpey the Great, ' ' ' 

It might be brought as a very good Argument of the Ob- 
feurity and Confufion of thefe Matters, that, of two very learned 
Men, one makes this Equi redditio the fame as the Prol/atio {a), 
the other the fame as the TranfveSlio (b). 

■ ' Non nojlruni tdntas componere liter. 

The Emperors often took a Review of the Cavalry, and yfu- 
gujlus particularly reftored the old Cuftom of the Tranfuetlio J 
which had, before been difcontinued for fome Time. -k 

It is hard t;o conceive that all the Roman :Horfe in the Armjr 
fhould confift of Knights; and for that Reafon Sigonius and 
many other learned Men make a Diftinction in the Cavalry* 
between thofe who ferved Equo publico , and thofe that ferved - 
Equo privato ; the former they allow to have been of the Order, 
of Knights, the latter not. But Greevius and his noble Coun¬ 
tryman Schclius have proved this Opinion to be a groundlifa 
Conjecture. They demonff rate from theCour.fe of Hiftory, that 
from the Beginning.of the Roman State, till thcTime of Marius, 
no other Horfe entered the Legions but the true and proper 
Knights, except in the Midft of public Confufion, when Order 
and IJilcipline were negledted. 

After that Period, the military Affairs being new modelled, 
the Knights thought not fit to expofe thcmfclvcs abroad in 
the Legions, as they had formerly done, but generally kept 
at Home to enjoy their Eftates, and to have a Hand in the 


(») Unman, Hug, He Militia BeucSri, !. 

1.». c. 46. * * 


(b) &£*". /l-mt. ad TJ-u. 
TranfaCtious 
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Tranfadions of the Cityj and their Places in the Army we* 
filled by foreign Horfe; or if they ever made Campaigns them, 
felves, they held Tome Poll of Honour and Command. Hence 
under the Emperors a Man might be a Knight, and have the 
Honour of a Publick Horfe, without ever engaging in the pub- 
lick Caufe, or fo much as touching Arms; which Confedera¬ 
tion made fome Princes lay afide the Cuftom of allowing the 
Knights a Horfe, and leave them only their Gold Ring to dif. 
tinguifh their Order, as Pliny (a) Senior affirms to have been 
done in his Time. 

(«.) Lib. 3J. cap. I. viid. GrX-or. Prafat. ad Pit. I. 1b. Ron, 

chap. nr. 

The Military Oath, and the Levies of 
the Confederates. 

r T* H E Levies being finilhed, the Tribunes of every Legion 
chofe out one whom they thought the fitteft Perfon, anil 
gave him a folemn Oath at large, the Subftance of which was, 
that he fhould oblige himfelf to obey the Commanders in all 
Things, to the utmoft of his Power, be ready to attend when¬ 
ever they ordered his Appearance, and never to leave the Army 
but by their Confent. After he had ended, the whole Legion, 
pafling one by one, every Man in Ihort fwoie to the fame Ef- 
fed, crying, as he went by. Idem in me. 

This and fome other Oaths were fo eflentia) to the military 
State, that Juvenal ufed the Word Sacramento for Militss o; 
Militia , Sat. xvi. 35. 

Preemia nunc alia, atque alia emolumenta notemus 
Sacranienterum. , - 

As to the railing the Confederate Troops, Polybius informs 
US, that at the fame Time as the Levies were made in Rome, 
the Canfuls gave Notice to the Cities of the Allies in Italy , in¬ 
timating the Number of Forces they Ihould have Occafion to 
borrow of them, together vyith the Time and Place when 

and 
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and Where they (hould have them make their Rendezvous 
The States accordingly convened their Men, and chufing out 
their defired Number, gave them an Oath, and affigned them a 
Commander in Chief, and a Paymafter-General. We may 
obferve, that in the Time of Polybius all Italy was indeed 
fubjelt to die Romans i yet no State or People in it had been 
reduced into the Form of a Province ; retaining, for the Ge¬ 
nerality, their old Governors and Laws, and being termed Sadi , 
or Confederates. 

But, after all, the Italians were not only divided into feparate 
Provinces, but afterwards honoured with the “Jus Csvitatis\ the 
Name of Socii ceafed, all the Natives of Italy being accounted 
Romans i and therefore, inftead of the Social Troops, the 
Auxilia were afterwards procured, which are carefully to be 
dillinguifhed from the former. They were fenc by foreign 
States and Princes, at the Defire of the Roman Senate, or Ge¬ 
nerals, and were allowed afetPay from the Republick; whereas 
the Socii received no Confideration for their Service, but a 
Diflribution of Corn. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the E v o c a t 1. 

'THE mod eminent Degree of Soldiers were the Evocati , 
1 taken as well out of Allies as Citizens, out of Horfe as 
Foot, not by Force, but at the Requeft and Intreaty of the 
Cenfuls, or other Officers: For which Purpofe Letters were com¬ 
monly difpatched to every particular Man whom they designed 
thus to invite into their Service. Theft: were old experienced 
Soldiers, and generally fuch as had ferved out their legal Time, 
or had received particular Marks of Favour as a Reward of their 
Valour, on which Accounts they were fly led Emeriti and Bene- 
JLiarii: Scarce any War was undertaken but a great Number 
of thofe were invited into the Army, therefore they had the 
Honour to be reckoned almoft equal with the Centurions. In 
the Field they ufually guarded the chief Standard, being excufed 
from all the military Drudgery, of (landing on the Watch, 
labouring in the Works, and other fervile Employments. 
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The Emperor Galba gave the-fame Name of Etsoeati to i 
fefcct Band of young Gentlemen; of the Equejlriatt Rank, whom 
he kept as a Guard in his Palace. ( 

(tf) Sutton, in Call, cap. io# 

C H A P V. 

The federal Kinds of the Roman Foot, and their 
Drci/ion into Manipuli, Cohorts, and Legions. 

'Tp H E whole Roman Infantry was divided into four Sorts, 

-*• [^elites, Hajlati, Principe s, and Triarii. 

The [/elites were commonly fome of the Tires, or young 
Soldiers, of mean Condition, and lightly armed. They had 
their Name a volando, or a velocitate, from their Swi'ftnefs and 
Expedition. They feem not to have been divided into diftind 
Bodies or Companies, but to have hovered in loofe Order before 
the Army. 

The Hajlati were fo called, becaufe they ufed in ancient 
Times to fight with Spears, which were afterwards laid afide, 
as incommodious : Thefe were taken out the next irr Age to the 
[/elites. ■ 

The Principcs were generally Men of middle Age, and of 
greateft Vigour; it is probable that, before the Inlfitution of 
the Hajlati, they ufed to begin the Fight, whence they bor¬ 
rowed their Name. 

The Triarii were commonly Veterans, or hardy old Soldiers, 
of long Experience and approved Valour. They had their 
Name from their Portion, being marfhalled in the third Place, 
as the main Strength and Hopes of their Party. They are fome- 
times called Pilarii, from their Weapons the Pila. 

Every one of thefe grand Divifions, except the Velites, com- 
potld thirty Manipuli, or Companies ; every Manipulus made 
two Centuries, or Ordines. 

I lirre Manipuli , one of the Hajlati, another of the Prin- 
tipis, and a third of the Triarii, compoled a Cob or s. Among 
thefe, one was filled with Ibmc of the choiceft Soldiers artd 
Officers, obtaining the honourable Title of Prima Cohort, 

VI <■ 
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We meet too with the Pretoria Cohort, inflituted by Sapid 
Flumantius ; fele&ed for the moil Part out of the Evtcati or 
Reformades, and obliged only to attend on the Prator or 
General: And this gave Original to the Preetoriarii, the Life- 
Guard of the Emperor. 

Ten Cohorts made up a Legion ; the exa£l Number of Foot, 
in fuch a Battalion, Romulus fixed at three thoufand; though 
Plutarch allures us, that, after the Reception of the Sabines into 
Rome, he encreafed it to fix thoufand. The common Number 
afterwards, in the full Times of the Free State, were four 
thoufand : In the War with Hannibal it arofe to five thoufand. 
After this, it is probable they funk to about four thoufand, or 
four thoufand two hundred again ; which was the Number in' 
the Time of Polybius. 

In the Age of Julius Cesfar, we do not find any Legion* 
exceeding the Poly'bian Number of Men; and he himfelf ex- 
prefsly fpeaks of two Legions that did not make above feven 
thoufand between them (a). 

The Number of Legions kept in Pay together, was diffe¬ 
rent, according the various Times and Occafions. During 
the Free State, four Legions were commonly fitted up every 
Year, and divided between the Confuls: Yet, in Cafes of Ne- 
ceflity, we fometiines meet with no lefs than fixteeen or eighteen 
in Livy. 

Augujlus maintained a (landing Army of twenty-three, or 
(as fome will have it) of twenty-five Legions j but in After¬ 
times wc feldom find fo many. 

They borrowed their Names from the Order in which they 
were raifed, as Prima, Sccunda , Tertia ; but becaufe it ufually 
happened that there were feveral Primes, Secundte , &c. in feveral 
Places, upon that Account they took a Sort of Surname be- 
fides, either from the Emperors who firfl conilituted them, as- 
Augujla, Claudiana, Galbiana , Flavta, Ulpia, Trnjana, Antoni ana, 
or from the Provinces which had been conquered chiefly by 
their Valour; as Parthica, Scythica, Gtdlica, Arabica, &c. Or 
hom the Names of the particular Deities, for whom their 
Commanders had an cfpecial Honour, as Minn via and Apol- 
Unaris; Or from the Region where they had their Quarters ; as 
C.retenjis, Cyrenaica, Britannica, &c. Or fometimes upon Ac¬ 
count of the lelllr Accidents; as Adjutrix, Martin, Fuhninatnx, 
Rapax, &c. 
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CHAP. VI. 

¥BeDivifion of the Cavalry, and of the Allies. 

T H E Horfe required to every Legion was three hundred, 
divided into ten Turtrur , or Troops, thirty to a Troop, 
every Turmd making three Decuria , or Bodies of Men. 

This Number of three hundred they termed JuJius Equitattu , 
and is underflood as often as we meet with Legio cum juo Equi- 
tatu , or Ltgio eit/n jujlo E quit at u. And though we now and 
then find a different Number, as two hundred in a Place or 
two of Livy and Cafar , yet we mult fuppofe this Alteration 
to have proceeded from feme extraordinary Caufe, and confe- 
quently to be of no Authority againfl the common Current of 
Hrftory. 

The foreign Troops, under which we may now comprife the 
Socii and Auxiliaries, were not divided, as the Citizens, into 
Legions, but firft into two great Bodies, termed Ala, or Cor¬ 
nua, and thofe again into Companies, ufually of the fame Na¬ 
ture with thofe of the Romans ; though, as to this, we have 
little Light in Hiftory, as being a Matter of fmall Importance. 

We may further remark, that the Forces which the Rmoni 
borrowed of the Confederate States were equal to their own m 
Foot, and double in Horfe; though by dilperfing and dividing 
them with great Policy and Caution, they prevented any Defign 
that they might poffibly entertain againfl the natural Forces; 
for about a third Part of the foreign Horfe, and a fifth of the 
Foot, was feparated from the reft, under the Name of Extra- 
ardinarii ; and a more choice Part of thofe with the Title of 
AbleHi. 

In the Time of the Emperors, the Auxiliary Forces were 
commonly honoured with the Name and Conftitution of Le¬ 
gions, though the more ancient Appellation of Ala frequently 
occurs. 

They were called Ala from their Pofition in the Army; and 
therefore we muft expert fometimes to find the fame Name ap¬ 
plied to the Roman Soldiers, when they happened to have the 
fame Stations. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

The Officers in the Roman Army ; andfirji of the 
Centurions and Tribunes; 'with the Comman¬ 
ders of the Horfe, and of the Confederate Forces. 

'"p H E Military Offices may be divided, according to Lip- 
Jius, into proper and common, the fiift prefiding over fome 
particular Part, as the Centurions and Tribunes, the other ufing 
an equal Authority over the whole Force, as the Legati and the 
General. 

We cannot have a tolerable Notion of the Centurions, with¬ 
out remembering what has been already delivered: That every 
one of the thirty Manipuli in a Legion was divided into two 
Ordines, or Ranks ; and confequently the three Bodies of the 
Hajlati, Principes, and Triarii, into twenty Orders apiece, as 
into ten Manipuli. Now every Manipulus was allowed two 
Centurions, or Captains ; one to each Order or Century: And 
to determine the. Point of Priority between them, they were 
created at two different Ele&ioiis. The thirty, who were 
made firft, always took the Precedency of their Fellows, and 
therefore commanded the Right-hand Orders, as the others did 
the Left. 

The Triarii, or Pilani, being efteemed the moil honourable, 
had their Centurions eledted firft ; next to them the Principes, and 
afterwards the Hajlati; whence they were called primus (S’ fc- 
cuntlus Pilus, primus id Jccundus Princeps , primus (s' J'ecundus 
Haftatus ; and fo on. 

Here it may be obferved, that primi Ordines is ufed fomc- 
times in the Hiftorians, for the Centurions of thofe Orders; and 
the fame Centurions arc fomedmes filled Principes Ordinurn, and 
Principes Ccnturionum. 

We may take Notice too, what a large Field there lay for 
Promotion ; firft, through all the Orders of the Hajlati, then 
quite through the Principes ; and afterwards from the laft Order 
of the Triarii to the Primi pi Jus, the mod honourable of the 
Centurions, and who deferves to be particularly dcfciibed. 

"This Officer, bcfidcs his Name of Primipilus, went under 
the feveral Titles of Dux Ltgionis, Prafeflus Legionis, Primus 
N Centu - 
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Centurionum, and Primus Centurio ; and was the Centurion of the 
Right Hand Order of the firft Manipulus of the Triariant or 
Pilani, in every Legion. He prefided over all the other Centu¬ 
rions ; and generally gave the Word of Command in Exercifes 
and Engagements, by Order of the Tribunes. Befides this, he 
had the Care of the Eagle, or chief Standard of the Legion: 
Hence Aquilespraejj'e is to bear the Dignity of Primipilus ; and 
hence Aquila is taken by Pliny for the laid Office ; apd Juvtnql 
lecms to intimate the fame: 

Ut locupletum Aquilam t'tbi Sexagejpmus annus 
Adferat. Sat. xiv. 197. 

Nor was this Station only honourable, but very profitable too; 
for he had a fpecial Stipend allowed him, probably as much as 
a Knight’s Eftate; and, when he left that Charge, was reputed 
equal to the Members of the Equejirian Order, bearing the Title 
of Primipilarius ; in the fame Manner as thofe, who had dif- 
charged the greateft Civil Offices, were (tiled ever after Conju- 
lares, Cenjorii, Pratorii, Qucsflorii, and Mdilitii. 

The Badge of the Centurion's Office was the Vitis, or Rod, 
■which they bore in their Hand, whence vitem po/cere imports the 
fame as to fue for a Centurion's Place. The Evocati too had the 
Privilege of ufing the Vitis, as being in all Refpedts rather fu- 
perior to the Centurions. 

As to the Reafon why this Rod (hould be made of a Vine- 
branch, an old Scholiaft upon "Juvenal has a merry Fancy, that 
Bacchus made ufe of fuch a Sceptre in his martial Expedition, 
and recommended the Ufe of it to Pofterity. 

Befides the Centurions , every Manipulus had two Vexillarii, or 
Enfigns ; and every Centurion chofe two Optionee , or Succtntu- 
sioncs, to be his Deputies or Lieutenants. 

The Tiibunes owe their Name and Original to Romulus's In- 
fliturion, when he chofe three Officers in chief of that Nature, 
out of the three Tribes into which he divided his City. '1 he 
Number afterwards incrcafed to fix in every Legion. They 
were created, as at firft by the Kings, fo afterwards by the Con- 
fids for fome Time, till about A. U. C. 393. when the People 
afliimed this Right to them r clvcs: ‘ And though, in the War 
with Perfeus, King of Maccdon, this Privilege was regained by 
the Confuls («), yet we find, that in the very fame War, it 
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quickly after returned to the People (a). It is probable, that 
foon after they divided this Power between them, one half of 
the Tribunes beingaffigned by the Confuls, the other half elefled 
by the People. The former Sort were termed Rufuli, or Ru- 
tuli ; becaufe one Rutilius Rufus preferred'a Law in their Be¬ 
half. The others Comitiati, becaufe they obtained their Com¬ 
mand by the publick Votes in the Comitia (i). They wero 
fometimes taken out of the Equeltrian and Senatorian Orders : 
And, in the Time of the Cafars , mod (if not all) of the Tribunes 
feem to have been either Senators or Knights. Upon which 
Account, they were divided into the Latielavii and the Augufli- 
clavii ; the lotus clavus properly belonged to the former, and 
the augujlus clavus to the latter. 

The Bufinefs of the Tribunes was to decide all Controverfies 
in the Army; to give the Word to the Watch ; befides the Care 
of the Works and Camp, and feveral other Particulars, which 
will fall under our Notice upon fome other Occafion. 

They had the Honour of wearing a Gold Ring, in the fame 
Manner as the Equites ; and becaufe their Office was extremely 
delired, to encourage and promote as many as poffible, their 
Command laded but fix Months. For the Knowledge of both 
thefe Cuftoms, we are beholden to one Verfc of Juvenal, 
Sat. vii. 89. 

Semejlri vatum digitos circumligai auro. 

Every Turma , or Troop of Horfe, had three Decurions , or 
Captains of Ten ; but he that was firft defied commanded the 
Troop; and th«- others were but his Lieutenants; though every 
one of the Decurions had an Optio, or Deputy, under him. 

As to the Confederate or foreign Force, we arc not certain 
how the fmaller Bodies of them were commanded ; but it feems 
moft probable, that (lie Romans generally niarfhalied them ac¬ 
cording to their own Difcipline, and affigned them Officers of 
the lame Nature with thofe of the Legions. But the two Alee, 
or great Divifions of the Allirs, we arc allured had each a Pret- 
ftfl appointed them by the Roman Conful, who governed in the 
fame Manner as the Legionary Tribunes. 


(b) Afcon • Ptrdian . in Vintn. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

The Leg^ti, and the Imperator, or General. 

T H E Defign of the Legati , at their firft Inftitution, was not 
fo much to command as to advife: The Senate felefling 
•fome of the ohleft and moft prudent Members to aflift the Ge¬ 
neral in hia Councils. Dionyfsus calls this The moji honourable 
(md [acred Office among the Romans, bearing not only the Au¬ 
thority of a Commander , but, uiithal, the Sanflity and Fenera¬ 
tion of a Pric/i (a). And he and Polybius give them no other 
Name than Tl^e<r^oTai, UjeoSi/Tat xa\ juiiGtskoi, Elders, or Elders 
and Counfeliors. 

They were chole commonly by the Confuls ; the Authority of 
the Senate concurring with their Nomination : Though this was 
fometimes flighted, or contradicted, as appears from Cicero , in 
his Orations for Sextus, and againfl Fatinius. 

They commanded in Chief under the General, and managed 
all Affairs by his Peimiflion, whence Cetfar calls their Power 
Opera fiduciaria (b). And when the Conful or Proconful was ab- 
fent, they had the Honour to ul'e the Fafces, a;.d were entrufted 
with the lame Charge as the Officer whom they reprefented. 

As to the Number of the Legati, we have no Certainty; but 
we may fuppofe this to have depended upon the Pleafure of the 
General, and upon the Nature and Confequence of the Affair 
in which they were engaged: However, wc have tolerable 
Ground to ailign one to every Legion. 

Under the Kmpeiors, there were two Sorts of Legati, Con- 
fultues and Pratorii ; the firfl of which commanded whole 
Armies, as the Emperor’s Lieutenant-Generals; and the other 
only particular Legions. 

The General ext died all other Officers, not only bccaufe he 
had the ch'cl Command of the whole Aimy, Horfe and Foot, 
Legions and Auxiliaries ; but cfpccallv as he was allowed the 
Atijpicia, or the Honour of taking Omens, by Help of the Di¬ 
vines, which made .1 very folcmn Ceremony ir> all martial Ex¬ 
peditions. Hence they weic laid, grrere rent fuis uujfuiis, and 
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fuis divls : This was moft properly applied, when they did not 
aft in Perfon : As Suetonius, when he reckons up the Conquefts 
of Augujius , exprefles himfelf, Domuit autem partim du£1u t 
partim aufpidis fui f, &c. {a). 

Machiavel ( b ) highly extols the Wifdom of the Romans ill 
allowing their Generals unlimited Commiflions, by which they 
were impowered to fight or not to fight; to aflault fuch a Town, 
or to march another Way, without Controul; the Senate re¬ 
trying to themfelves only the Power of making Peace, and de¬ 
creeing War, unlefs upon extraordinary Occalions. This was 
feveral Times the Caufe of remarkable Victories, that in all 
Probability had been otherwife prevented. Thus when Fabiut 
Maximus had given the Tufcans a confidcrable Defeat at Sutrium , 
and entered on a Refolution to pafs the CiminiaM Foreft, a very 
dangerous and difficult Adventure; he never Raid to expeft 
farther Orders from Rome , but immediately marched his Forces 
into the Enemy’s Country, and, at the other Side of the Foreft, 
gave them a total Overthrow. In the mean Time, the Senate, 
fearing he might venture on fuch a hazardous Attempt, fent the 
Tribunes of the Commons, with other Officers, to defire Fabius, 
that he would not by any Means think of fuch an Enterprize ; 
but not arriving till he bad effected his Dcfign, inftead.of hin¬ 
dering his Refolution, they returned home with the joyful News 
of his Succefs (c). 

The Setting out of the General was attended with great 
Pomp and Superftition. The publick Prayers and Sacrifices for 
his Succefs being finifhed, he, habited in a rich Paludamcntum , 
a Kobe of Purple or Scarlet, interwoven with Gold, began his 
March out of the City, accompanied with a vaft Retinue of all 
Sexes and Ages; efpecially, if the Expedition were undertaken 
auninlt any potent or renowned Adversary ; all Perfons being 
defimus to fee and follow with their Wifhcs, him on whom 
all their Hopes and Fortunes depended. 

It it would not be too minute, we might add a Dcfcription 
of tlte Generals led Horfes, with their rich Trappings <.t Pur¬ 
ple and Cloth of Gold; furh as Dionyftus tells us they brought 
to honed uintius , the Dictator, in Lieu of thofc he had left 
with his Plough : Or, as that of Pompey the Great , which Plu¬ 
tarch mentions to have been taken by the Encfay in the War 
with Sertorius. 


al, Murhiavct's V-’fuu'fc tn L*v. 
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The old Romans had one very fuperftitious Fancy in Re- 
ference to the General, that if he would confent to be devoted ot 
facrificed to Jupiter , Mars , the Earth, and the infernal Gods, 
all the Misfortunes, which otherwife might have happened to 
his Party, would, by virtue of that pious A£t, be transferred on 
their Enemies. This Opinion was confirmed by Several fuc- 
cefsful Infiances, and particularly in the mofi renowned Family 
of the Decii-, of whom the Father, Son, and Grandfon, all de¬ 
voted themfelves for the Safety of their Armies : The firft being 
Conful with Manlius , in the War againfi the Latins', and per¬ 
ceiving the Left Wing, which he commanded, to give back, 
he called out to Valerius , the High Prieft, to perform on him the 
Ceremony of Confecration, which we find deferibed by Livy in 
his Eighth Book, and immediately fpurred his Horfe into the 
thickeft of the Enemy’s Forces, where he was killed, and the 
Roman Army gained the Battle. His Son died in the fame Man¬ 
ner in the Tufean War, and his Grandfon in the War with 
Pyrrhus-, in both which the Romans were fuccefsful. Juvenal 
has left them this deferved Encomium in his Eighth Satyr, 254. 

Plcleies Deciorum anima , plebeia fuerunt 
Nomina : pro totis Legionilus hi tamen, is' pro 
Omnibus auxiliis , atque omni pube Latina 
Sufficiunt Diis Infernis Terraque Parent's; 

Pluris enim Decii quam quiJervantur ab iliis. 

From a mean S’ock the pious Decii came, 

Small their Efimies, and vulgar was their Name; 

Yet fitch their Viituc, that their Lofs alone 
i or Rome and all our Lc:>ions could atone : 

’l heir Country’s Doom they by their own retriev’d, 
Ti.c.nfelvcs more wouh than all the Hull they fav’J. 

[Mr. Stepney, 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of the Roman Arms and Weapons. 

rp O R the Knowledge of this Subje£l, we need not take up 
" with the common Divrfion into Offenfive and Defenftve, 
but rather rank them both together, as they belonged to the 
federal Sorts of Soldiers already diflinguifhed. 

As to the Velites, their Arms were the Spanijb Swords, which 
the Romans thought of the beft Shape and Temper, and fitteft 
for Execution, being fomething like the Turkijh Scimetars, but 
more (harp at the Point. 

Hajite , or Javelins, feven in Number to every Man, very 
light and (lender. 

Format a Kind of round Buckler, three Feet in Diameter, 
of Wood covered with Leather. 

Galea , or Galerus , a light Caique for their Head, generally 
made of the Skin of fome wild Bead, to appear the more terri¬ 
ble. Hence Virgil, Mn. vii. 688. 

- Fulvofque (apt de pelle galeros. 

and Propertius, iv. xi. 20. 

Et galea birfuta compta lupina juba. 

It feems probable, that after the Time when the Socii were 
admitted into the Roman Legions, the particular Order of the 
I'elitts was difeontinued, and fome of the youngeft Soldiers 
were chofe out, upon Occafion, to fkirmilh before the main Body. 
Hence we find, among the light Forces in the Times of the 
Emperors, the Sagittal ii and Fttnditores , the Darters and Sting¬ 
ers, who never conflitutcd any Part of the proper ('elites. 
And f», before the Inditucion of the Velites, we meet with the 
IIIrani, whom Sallujl calls Ferentarii , who performed the fame 
Duty, with feveral Sorts of Weapons. 

Some attribute the like Employments to the Aceenff, bat thefe 
were rather fupernumerary Recruits, or a Kind of Serjeants in 
the more ancient Armies. 

The Armies of the liajlati , Pt incipts , and ’Triarii, ttfere in 
a great Meafure the fame ; and therefore Polybius has not divided 
them in his Defcription, but fpeaks of them all together. 

N 4 Th.fr' 
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Their Sword was the fame as that of the Velitts ; nor need 
we obferve any Thing more about it, only that the Roman Sol¬ 
diers ufed commonly to wear it on their right Side, that it might 
not hinder their Shield, though they are often reprefented other- 
wife in ancient Monuments. 

Their other Arms, worth our Notice, were the Scutum , the 
Pilum, the Galea, and the Lor tea. 

The Scutum was a Buckler of Wood, the Parts being joined 
together with little Plates of Iron, and the whole covered with 
a Bull’s Hide: An Iron Plate went about it without, to keep 
off Blows, and another within, to hinder it from taking any 
Damage by lying on the Ground : In the Middle was an Iron 
Bofs or Umbo, jutting out, very ferviceable to glance off Stones 
and Darts, and fometimes to prefs violently upon the Enemy, 
and drive all before them. They are to be diflinguifhed from 
the Clypei, which were lefs, and quite round, belonging more 
properly to other Nations; though, for feme Time, ufed by 
the Romans. The Scuta themfelves were of two Kinds ; the 
Ovata, and the Lnbricatai the former is a plain oval Figure; 
the other oblong, and bending forward, like a half Cylinder. 
Polybius makes the Scuta four Feet long, and Plutarch calls 
them •aroS'iifsif, reaching down to the Feet (a). And it is very pro¬ 
bable, that they covered almoft the whole Body, fince in Livy 
we meet with Soldiers who flood on the Guard, fometiines 
ileeping with their Head laid on their Shield, having fixed the 
other Part of it on the Earth (b). 

The Pilum was a miffive Weapon, which, in a Charge, they 
darted at the Enemy. It was commonly four-fquare, but fome¬ 
times round, compofcd of a Piece of Wood about three Cubits 
long, and a Slip of Iron of the fame Length, hooked and jagged 
at the End. They took Abundance of Care in joining the two 
Parts together, and did it fo artificially, that it would fooner 
break in the Iron itfelf than in the Joint. Every Man had two 
of thefe Pila ; and this Number the Poet alludes to: 

Bina manic lato crifpans hajVtlia ferro. V’irg. /En. r. 317. 

Qua duo fola manu ge/hms acc/h'ia monti 

Fixerat, intorquet jaatlci. ' Statius, Thebaid. ii. 


(/>) Uv. lib. 41. 

C. Marius, 
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C. Marius, In the Cimbrtan War, contrived thefe Pi la after 
a new Fafliion : For before, where the Wood-way joined to the 
Iron, it was made faft with two Iron Pins: Now Marius let 
one of them alone as it was, and pulling out the other, put a 
weak wooden Peg in its Place j contriving it fo, that, when it 
was ftruck in the Enemy’s Shield, it lhould not (land outright, 
as formerly ; but, the wooden Peg breaking, the Iron flinuld 
bend, and fo the Javelin flicking faft by its crooked Point, 
(hould weigh down the Shield (a). 

The Galea was a Head-piece or Morrion, coming down to 
the Shoulders, commonly of Brafs: Though Plutarch tells us, 
that Camillus ordered thofe of his Army to be Iron, as the 
ftronger Metal ( b ). The lower Part of. this they called Buccula , 
as we have it in Juvenal; 

■- FraRa de cajjide Buccula pendens. Sat. x. 134. 

A chap-fall’n Beaver loofely hanging by 

The Cloven Helm. ——- 

On the Top was the Cri/ia , or Creft, »n adorning of which 
the Soldiers took great Pride. I11 the Time of Polybius, they 
wore Plumes of Feathers dyed of various Colours, to render 
themfelves beautiful to their Friends, and terrible to their Ene¬ 
mies, as the Turks do at prefent. But in moft of the old Mo¬ 
numents we find theCrefts reprefented othervvife, and not much 
different from thofe on the Top of our modern Head-pieces. 
Virgil mentions the Feathers on a particular Occafion : 

Cujus elorina furgunt de vertice pennee. JE n. x. 187. 

And he deferibes Mezcnlius’s Creft, as made of a Horfe’s 
Mane: 

Crljhiqut , hirfittus equina. JE11. x. 869. 

But whatever the common Soldiers had for their Creft, thofe 
of the Officers were more (plendid and curious ; being ufually 
worked in Gold or Silver, and reaching quite crofs the Helmet, 
for I)iftin£tion lake. If we might fpeak of thofe of Foreign 
Commanders, the Creft of King Pyrrhus, ns very lingular, would 
deferve our Remark ; which Plu.atch deferibes as made of two 
Goats Horns (r). 
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The Lorica was a Brigantine, or Coat of Mail, generally 
made of Leather, and worked over with little Hooks Of Iron, 
and fometimes adorned with (mail Scales of thin Gold ; as we 
find in Virgil: 

Loricam cortfertam hamis. JEn. iii, 467. 

And, 

Necduplici fquama lorica fidelis IS attro. JE n. ix. 707, 

Sometimes the Lorices were a Sort of Linen Caflocks, fuch as 
Suetonius attributes to Galba, and like that of Alexander in 
Plutarch ; or thole of the Spanijh Troops defcribed by Polybius 
in his Account of the Battle of Cannes. 

The poorer Soldiers, who were rated under a thoufand 
Drachmas, infteadof this Brigantine wore a Pefloralt, or Bread- 
plate of thin Brafs, about twelve Fingers fquare; and this, with 
what has already been defcribed, rendered them completely 
armed ; unlefs we add Ocreas or Greaves, which they wore oil 
their Legs; which perhaps they borrowed (as many other Cuf- 
torns) from the Grescians, fo well known by the Title of 

- Euxvn/zioe; ’A^aioi. ■ 

In the elder Times of the Romans , their Horlc ufed only a 
round Shield, with a Helmet on their Head, and a Couple of 
Javelins in their Hands; great Part of their Body being left 
without Defence. But as foon as they found the great lncon- 
veniencics to which they were hereby expofed, they began to arm 
theinfclves like the Greseian Horfe, or much like their own Foot, 
only their Shield was a little fhorter and fquarer, and their 
Lance or Javelin thicker, with Spikes at each End, that, if or.c 
mifearried, the other might be fervieeable. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

The Order of the Roman Army drawn up in 
Battalia. 

‘IT7’HEN the Officers marflialled the Army in order to an 
' ' Engagement, the Haftati were placed in the Front in 
thick and firm Ranks ; the Principes behind them, but not al¬ 
together fo clofe ; and after them the Triarii, in fo wide and 
loofe an Order, that, upon Occafion, they could receive both 
the Principes and the Hajlati into their Body in any Diftrefs. 
The Velites , and in later Times the Bowmen and Slingers, 
were not drawn up in this regular Manner, but difpofed of either 
before the Front of the Hajiali, or fcattered up and down among 
the void Spaces of the fame Hajlati, or (bmetimes placed iii two 
Bodies in the Wings ; but wherever they were fixed, thefe light 
Soldiers began the Combat, (kirmiflting in flying Parties with 
the firft Troops of the Enemy, if they prevailed, which very 
ieldom happened, they prolecuted the Vi&ory; but upon a Re- 
pulle they fell back by the Flanks of the Army, or rallied again 
in the Rear. When they were retired, the Hajlati advanced 
againft the Enemy; and in cafe they found themfelves over¬ 
powered, retiring foftly toward the Principes , fell into the Inter¬ 
vals of their Ranks, and together with them renewed the Fight. 
But if the Principes and the Hajlati thus joined were too weak to 
fuftain the Fury of the Battle, they all fell back into the widerlu- 
tervals of the Triarii , and then all together beine united into a 
firm Mafs, they made another Effort much more impetuous than 
any before : If this Aff’ault proved ineff'eiftual, the Day was en¬ 
tirely loft, as to the Foot, their being no further Relcrves. 

This Way of marfhalling the Foot was exattly like the 
Order of Trees which Gardeners call the Hpuincunx ; which is 
admirably compared to it in Pirgil {a) : 

Ut /ape ingenti hello cum lot/ga cohortes 
Explicuit Legit), & ca/npo jletit agmen aperto. 
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Direlheque dries, ac late jiufluat omnis 
/Ere renidcnti tellus, necaum horrida mifcent 
Preclia , fed dubius mediis Mars err at in armis : 

Omnia funl paribus numeris dimenfa viarum. 

Kon animum tnoda uti pafcat profperius inanem ; 

Sed quia non aliter vires dabit omnibus aquas 
Terra, neque in vacuum poterunt Je extendere ramis. 

As Legions in the Field their Front difplay, 

"To try the Fortune of fome doubtful Day, 

And move to meet their Foes with fober Pace, 

Strift to their Figure, tho’ in wider Space, 

Before the Battle joins, while from afar 
The Field yet glitters with the Pomp of War; 

And equal Mars, like an impartial Lord, 

Leaves all to Fortune, and the Dint of Sword ; 

So let thy Vines in Intervals be let. 

But not their rural Discipline forget. 

Indulge their Width, and add a roomy Space, 

That their extremeft Lines may fcarce embrace. 

Nor this alone t’indulge a vaft Delight, 

And make a pleating Profpef! for the Sight: 

But for the Ground itfclf, this only Way 1 

Can equal Vigour to the Plants convey, > 

Which crowded, want the Room their Branches to difplay. j 
[Mr. Dry dm. 

And as the Reafon of that Pofition of the Trecs is not only 
for Beauty and Figure, hut that every particular Tree may 
have Room to fpread its Roots and Boughs, without entang¬ 
ling and hindering the Reft; fo in this ranking of the Men, 
the Army was not only fet out to the heft Advantage, and 
made the greatett Show, but every particular Soldier had free 
Room to ufe his Weapons, and to withdraw himfelf between 
the void Spaces behind him, without occafioning any Confufion 
or Ditiurbance. 

The Stratagem of rallying thus threcTimcs has been reckoned 
aimed! the whole Art and Secret of the Roman Difciplinc; and 
it was almoft impofliblc it fhoulJ prove unfucccfsful, if duly 
ohferved : For Fortune, in every Kngagement, mu ft have failed 
them three Ibvcral Times, before they could he routed; and 
the Enemy muft have had the Strength and Ue,elution to 
overcome them in three fcvcral Encounters, for the Dccifron of 

one 
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one Battle; whereas moft other Nations; and even the Gre¬ 
cians themfelves, drew up their whole Army, as it were, in one 
Front, trufting themfelves and Fortunes to the Succefs of a fingle 
Charge. 

The Roman Cavalry was ported at the two Corners of the 
Army, like the W ings on a Body, and fought fometimes on 
Foot, fometimes on Horfeback, as Occafion required, in the 
fame Manner as our Dragoons : The confederate, or auxiliary 
Forces, compofed the two Points of the Battle, and covered the 
whole Body of the Romans. 

As to the Stations of the Commanders, the General com¬ 
monly took up his Port near the Middle of the Army, be¬ 
tween the Principes and the Triarii, as the fitteft Place to give 
Orders equally to all the Troops. Thus Virgil difpofes of 
Turnus : . 

.. . . . Medio dux agmine Turnus 

Vertitur Arma tentns . ■ — - —JEn. ix. 28. 

The Legali and Tribunes were ufually ported by him; unltfs 
the former were ordered to command the Wings, or the others 
fume particular Part of the Army. 

The Centurions flood every Man at the Head of his Century, 
to lead them up; though fometimes out of Courage and Honour 
they expofed themfelves in the Van of the Army ; as Salluji 
reports of Catiline , that he ported all his choice Centurions , 
with the Evocati , and the Flower of the common Soldiers, in 
the Front of the Battle. But the Primipili, or chief Centurions , 
had the Honour to Hand with the Tribunes, near the General’s 
Perfon. 

t he common Soldiers were placed in feveral Ranks, at the 
Difcretion of the Centurions , according to their Age, Strength, 
and Experience, every Man having three Feet fquare allowed 
him to manage his Arms in : And it was moll religioufly o'o- 
ferved in theii Dif ipline, never to abandon their Ranks, or 
break their Order upon any Account. 

But belidcs the common Methods of drawing up this Army, 
which are fuflieiently explained by every Hiftorian of any 
Note, there were feveral other very lingular Methods of form¬ 
ing their Battle into odd Shapes, according to the Nature of the 
Enemy’s Body. 

Such as the Cuneus ; when an Army was ranged in the Figure 
of a Wedge, the molt proper to pierce and break the Order of 

the 
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the Enemy. This was otherwife called Caput poreinum, which, 
in fome Meafure, it refembled. 

The Globus ; when the Soldiers caft themfelves into a firm, 
round Body, pra&ifed ufually in Cafes of Extremity. 

The Forfex , an Army drawn up, as it were, into the Form 
of a Pair of Sheers. It feems to have been invented on purpofe 
to receive the Cutieus, in Cafe the Enemy fhould make Ufe of 
that Figute. For while he endeavoured to open, and as it were 
to cleave their Squdrons with his Wedge, by keeping their 
Troops open like their Sheers, and receiving him in the Middle, 
they not only hindered the Damage defigned to their own Men, 
but commonly cut the adverfe Boita in Pieces. 

The Pyrgus, an oblong fquare Figure, after the Fafhion of a 
Tower, with very few Men in a File, and the Files extended 
to a great Length. This feems of very ancient Original, as be. 
ing mentioned in Homer : 

Oi 0£ re eptctf outh(- aiiTuvavlii^ Iliad. /*. 43. 

The Serra, or Saw, when the firft Companies in the From 
of the Army, beginning the Engagement, fometimes proceeded, 
and fometimes drew back; fo that, by the Help of a large 
Fancy, one might find fome Refemblance between them and 
the Teeth of that Inftrument. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. XV. 

$he Enfigns and Colours ; the Mujick ; the Word in 
Engagements i the Harangues of the General. 

'■pHERE are feveral Things ftill behind, relating to the 
* Army, very obfervable, before we come to the Camp and 
Difcipline; fuch as the Enfigns, theMufick, the Word or Sign 
in Engagements, and the Harangues of the General. 

As to the Enfigns, they were either proper to the Foot or 
to the Horfe. Enfigns, belonging to the Foot, were either the 
common one of the whole Legion, or the particular ones of the 
feveral Mnnipuli. 

The common Enfign of the whole Legion was an Eagle of 
Gold or Silver, fixed on the Top of a Spear, holding a Thun¬ 
derbolt in her Talons, as ready to deliver it. That this was 
not peculiar to the Romans is evident from the Teftimony of 
Xenophon, who informs us, that the Royal Enfign of Cyrus 
was a golden Eagle fpread over a Shield,' and fattened on a 
Spear; and that the fame was ftill ufed by the Per [tan Kings (a). 

What the Enfigns of the Alanipuli formerly were, the very 
Words point out to us j for, as Ovid expreflls it, 

Pertica fufpenfos portabeit longa Maniplos , 

Unde Maniplaris nomina miles habet. 

Maniplus properly fignifies a Whifp of Hay, fuch as in ruder 
Times the Soldiers carried on a Pole for an Enfign. 

But this was in the ruftick Age of Rome: Afterwards they 
made ufe of a Spear with a tranfverfc Piece on the Top, almnft 
like a Crofs; and fometimes with a Hand on the Top, in Al- 
lufmn to Manipulus: Below the tranfverfe Part was faftene’d 
one little orbicular Shield, or more, in which they fometimes 
placed the fmaller Images of the Gods, and, in later Times, of 
the Emperors. 


(a) De Infill. r.yl, lib. 7. 


Augujhu 
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Jugujius ordered a Globe fattened on the Head of a Spear to 
ferve tor this Ufc, in Token of the Conquett of the whole 
World. 

The Enfign of the Horfe was not folid as the others, but a 
Cloth, almoft like our Colours, fpread on a Staff. On thefe 
were commonly the Names »f the Emperors, in Golden or 
Purple Letters. 

The religious Care the Soldiers took of the Enfigns, was 
extraordinary ; they worfhipped them, fwore by them, and in¬ 
curred certain Death if they loft them. Hence it was an ufual 
Stratagem, in a dubious Engagement, for the Commanders to 
fnatch the Enfigns out of the Bearers Hands, and throw them 
among the Troops of the Enemy, knowing that their Men 
would venture the extremeft Danger to recover them. 

As for the fevcral Kinds of Standards and Banners, intro¬ 
duced by the later Emperors, juft before Chriftianity, and after¬ 
wards, they do not fall under the prefent Enquiry, which is con¬ 
fined to the more flourifhing and vigorous Ages of the Common¬ 
wealth. 

The Romans ufed only Win<^-Mulick in their Arrhy; theln- 
flruments which ferved for that Purpofe, may be diftinguifhed 
into the Tuba , the Cornua , the Buccina , and the Litui . 

The Tuba is fuppol'ed to have been exaflly like our Trumpet, 
running on wider and wider in a diredl Line to the Orifice. 

The Cornua was bent almoft round ; they owe their Name 
and Original to the Horns of Beafts, put to the fame Ufe in the 
ruder Ages. 

The Buccina feem to have had the fame Rife, and may derive 
their Name from Bos and Cano. It is very hard to diflinguifn 
thefe from the Cornua , unlels they were fomething lefs, and not 
quite fo crooked: Yet it is moll certain that they were of a 
different Species ; becaufe we never read of the Cornua in Ufe 
with tile Watch or Centinels, but only thefe Buccina. 

The Litui were a middle Kind between the Cornua and the 
Tuba , being almoft ftraight, only a little turning in at theTcp, 
like the Lituus , or facrcd Rod of the Augur, whence they bor¬ 
rowed their Name. 

The lnflrumems being all ( made of^Brafs, the Players 
on them went under the Name of / Encatores , befides the 
particular Terms of Tubicines , Comicincs , Buccinators , &c. 
and there fecins to have been a let Number afligned to 
every Manipuius and Turma ; befides fevcral of a higher 
Order, and common to the whole Legion. In a Battle, 
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the former took their. Station by the Enfign, or Colours, of 
their particular Company, pr.Troop: The others' flood ne*r 
the chief Eagle in a Ring, hard by the General and prime 
Officers; and when the Alarm was to begiyen, at the Wqrd.of 
the General, thefe latter began it, and wer^ followed by-the 
common Sound of the Refl, difperfcd .through tbe feveral Paris 
of the Army. 

Befides this Clajicutn , or Alarm, the Soldiers gave a general 
Shout at the firft Encounter (a), which in latter Ages-they 
called Barritus, from a German Original. 

This Cuftom Teems to have rifen from an Inftinft of Nature, 
end israttributed to almofl all Nations that engaged in any mar¬ 
tial A&ion ; as by Homer to the Trojans ; by Tacitus to tbe 
Germanf, by Livy to the Gauls ; by Quintus Curtins to -the 
Macedonians and Perjiam by "Thucydides, Plutarch , and other 
Authors, to the Gracians. Polyasnus honours Pan with the In¬ 
vention of the Device, when he was Lieutenant-General to 
Bacckiis in the Indian Expedition; and, if fo, we have a very 
good Original for the Terrores Panici , or Panicle Fears, which 
might well be the Confequence of fuch a difmal and furprifing 
Clamour. The Romans made an Addition to this Cuftom, at 
the fame Time clafbing their Arms with great Violence, to im¬ 
prove the Strength and Terror of the Noife. This they called 
Cmcuffio Armor urn. 

Our famous Milton has given a noble Defcription of it, as 
ufed by the .rebel Angels after their Leader’s Speech for the 
Renewing of the War: 

He fpake': And to confirm his Words, out flew 
Millions of flaming Swords, drawn from the Thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim*; the hidden Blaze 
Far round illumin’d Hell: Highly they rag’d 
Againft the Higheft, and fierce with grafped Arms, 

Clafh’d on their founding Shields the Din of War, 

Hurling Defiance toward the Vault of Heaven. 

Parad. Lojl, B. I. 

The Signs of Battle, befides the Qlajfuum, were either • Flag 
or Standard, crc&ed for that Furpofe, which Plutarch , in two 
feveral Places, calls a Purple Robe ; or more properly feme 
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Word or Sentence communicated by the General to the chief 
Officers, and by them to the whole Army. This commonly 
contained fome good Omen; as, Felicitas , Liberies, Vtfiorit, 
Per tuna Cafarit , and the like; or ctfe the Name of fome Deity, 
as Julius Qxfar ufed Venus Genetrix ; and Auguftus , Apollo. The 
old TeJJira, put to this Ufe, feems to have been a Sort of Tally 
delivered to every Soldier to diftinguifh him from the Enemy; 
and perhaps on that they ufed to infcribe fome particular Word 
or Sentence, which afterwards they made ufe of without the 
Tally. 

One great Encouragement, which the Soldiers received in 
their Entrance on any Adventure, was from the Harangue of 
the General; who, upon the Undertaking an Enterprise, had 
a Throne erected with green Turf,furrounded with the Fafus, 
Enfigns, and other military Ornaments, from whence', he ad- 
drefied himfelf to the Army, put them in mind of the noble 
Atchievements of their Anceftors, told them their own Strength, 
and explained to them the Order and Force of the Enemy; 
railing their Hopes with the glorious Rewards of Honour and 
Vidlory, and diflipating their Fears by all the Arguments that 
a natural Courage and Eloquence could fuggeft: This was 
termed Alloeutio. Which Cuftom, though now laid alide as 
antiquated and ufelefs, yet is highly commended in the ancient 
Difcipline, and, without Donbt, has been often the Caufe of 
"extraordinary Succeiles, and the Means of Hiding Sedition, 
hindering rafh A&ion, and preventing many unfortunate Dif- 
orders in the Field. 


CHAP. XII. 

Tbe Form and Dhifion of the Roman Camp. 

*T* H E Romans were, more exa& in nothing than in forming 
their Camp: and two very, great Commanders, Philip of 
Jilacedon , and King Pyrrhus, upon View of their admirable 
Order and Contrivance herein, are reported to have exprc/Ted 
the grcatefl Admiration imaginable of the Roman Art, and to 
have thought them more than Barbarians , as the Grattan 
teemed all People beftdes themfdves, 
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Before we take a particular Profpeft of the' Camp, we had 
beft diftinguifh between the Caflra Mjiiva, and Cajira Hybtrna : 
The former were fometimes light and moveable, fo that they 
might be fet up or taken down in a Night, and then they 
called them Amply Caflra. At other Times, when they de- 
(igned to continue long in their Encampments, they took more 
Pains to fortify and regulate them, for the Convenience and 
Defence of their Men; and then they termed them Caflra 
Stativa. 

As for the Hybtrna , or Winter-Quarters, they were com¬ 
monly taken up in fome City or Town, or elfe fo built and 
contrived as to make almoft a Town of themfelves. And 
hence the Antiquarians obferve, that the modern Towns, 
whofe Names end in eejler, were originally thefe Cajira Hybtrna 
of the Ramans. 

The Figure of the Roman Camp was four-fquare, divided into 
two chief Partitions, the Upper and the Lower. In the Upper 
Partition were the Pavilion of the General and the Lodgments 
of the chief Officers : In the Lower were difpofed the Tents of 
the common Soldiers, Horfe and Foot. 

The General’s Apartment, which they called Pratorium (be- 
caufe the ancient Latins Ailed all their Commanders Prat arts) 
fcema to have been of a round Figure: The chief Parts of it 
were the Tribunal or General’s Pavilion \ the Augurale fet 
afide for Prayers, Sacrifices, and other religious Ufcs; the 
Apartments of the young Noblemen, who came under the Care 
of the General, to inform themfelves in the Nature of the 
Countries, and to gain fome Experience in military Affairs : 
Thefe Gentlemen had the honourable Title of Imptratoris 
Contubernales. 

On the right Side of the Pratorium flood the S>uaJiorium t 
afligned to the Quajlor , or Treafurcr of the Army, and hard 
by the Forum ; ferving not only for the Sale of Commodities, 
but alfo for the Meeting of Councils, and giving Audience to 
Ambaffadors : This is lometimes called J Quintana. 

On the other Side of the Pratorium were lodged the Legate , 
or Lieutenant Generals: And below the Pratorium the Tribunes 
took up their Quarters by Six and Six, oppoftte to their pro¬ 
per Legions, to the End they might the better govern and in- 
fpedf them. 

The Prafetii of the foreign Troops were lodged at the Sides 
•f the Tribunes , over againlt their rcfpe&ivc Wings: Behind 
O 2 thefe 
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thefe were the Lodgments of the Evocati, and then thofe of the 
Extraordinarii and AbhEli Eqnitts, which concluded the higher 
Part of the Camp. 

Between the two Partitions was included a Spot of Ground, 
about an hundred Feet in Length, which they called Principia, 
where the Altars and Statues of the Gods, and (perhaps) the 
chief Enfigns, were fixed all together. 

The Middle of the lower Partition, as the mod honourable 
■ Place, was aftrgned to the Roman Horie ; and next to them 
'were quartered the Triatii, then the Prineipes-, clofe by them 
'the Hajlatiy afterwards the foreign Horfe and in the laft Place 
- the foreign Foot. 

But the Form and Dimenfions of the Camp cannot be fo well 
defcribed any other Way, as in a Table where they are expofed 
to View. However, we may rein ark two great Pieces of Policy 
in the Way of difpofing the Confederates: For, in the firft 
Place, they divided the whole Body of Foreigners, placing Part 
in the higheft Partition of the Camp, and Part in the lower, 
and then the Matter was ordered, fo that they (hould be fpread 
-in thin Ranks round the Troops of the State: So that the lat¬ 
ter, po&ffing the middle Space, remained firm and folid, while 
the others were Matters of very little Strength, being feparated 
at fo vaft a Diftance from one another, and lying juft on the 
Skirts of the Army. 

The Romani fortified their Camp with a Ditch and Parapet, 
which they termed Foffa and Vallum : In the laft fomediliinguifli 
two Parts, the Agger and the Sudes. The Agger was no more 
than the Earth caff up from the Vallum-, and the Sudes were a 
Sort of wooden Stakes to fccure and flrengthen it. 


C H A P. XIII. 

Of the Duties , Works , and Exercifcs of the Soldiers 

* | 1 H E Duties and Works of the Soldiers confided chiefly 
in their Watches and Guards, and their Diligence in call¬ 
ing up Intrenchments. and Ramparts, and fuch other iaboripur 
Services. 

The 
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The Watches and Guards, were divided into the Excubia 
and the Plgifia : The firft kept by Day, and the other by 
Night. 

As to the JExcitbitti they were kept either in the Camp, or at 
the Gates and Intrenchments. For the former,. there was al¬ 
lowed a whole Manipu/us to attend beibre the Prsetorium ; and 
four Soldiers to the Tent of every Tribune. 

The Triarii, as the moft honourable Order, were excufed 
from the ordinary Watches, yet being placed exa£My oppofite to 
the Equites , they were obliged to have an Eye over their Horfes. 

The Excubia , at the Gates of the Camp, and at the In¬ 
trenchments, they properly called Stationes. There Teems to 
have been aftigned one Company of Foot, and one Troop of 
Horfe to each of the four Gates every Day. And it was a moft 
unpardonable Crime to defert their Poft, or abandon their 
Corps of Guards. The Excellency of Roman Difcipline, in 
this Particular, has appeared on many Occafions to their great 
Honour, and to the Benefit of their Affairs. To give one I ri¬ 
ft a nee : At the Siege of Agrigintum in Sicily % in the firft Punick 
War, when the Roman Guards had difperft-d themlelvcs abroad 
a little farther than they ought into the Fields for Forage; and 
the Carthaginians ' laying hold on the Opportunity, made a 
vigorous Sally from the Town, and in all Probability would 
have forced the Camp : The Soldiers, who had carelefsly neg- 
ledfed their Duty, being fenfiblc of the extreme Penalty they 
had incurred, refolved to repair the Fault by feme remarkable 
Behaviour; and accordingly rallying together, they not only 
fuftained the Shock of the Enemy, to whom they were far in¬ 
ferior in Number, but in the End made fo great a Slaughter 
among them, as compelled them to retreat to their Works, 
when they had well nigh forced the Roman Lines («). 

The Night-Guards aftigned to the General and Tribunes 
were of the lame Nature as thole in the Day. But the pro¬ 
per Vigiles were four in every Afanipulus, keeping Guard three 
Hours, and then relieved by Fours: So that there were tour Set* 
■in a Night, according to the tour Watches, which took their 
Name front this Ciiltom. 

The Way of felting this nightly Guard, was by a Tally or 
Tejfra , with a particular infeription given from one Centurion 
to another, quite through the Army, till it came again to the 
Tribune who at fit ft delivered it. Upon the Receipt of this 


Polyb. lib. I. 
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the Guard was immediately fet. The Perfon deputed to carry 
the Teflera from the Tribunes to the Centurions was called 
TeJTerarius. 

Bur, becaufe this was not a fufficient Regulation of the Bud. 
Siefs, they had the Circutio Vigilurn, or a Vifiting the Watch, 
performed commonly about four Times in the Night, by feme 
aftheHorfe. Upon extraordinary Occafions, the tribunes and 
Lieutenant-Generals, and fometimes the General bimfeK, made 
thefe Circuits in Perfon, and took, a ftridt View of the Watch 
in every Part of the Camp. 

Livy (a), when he takes an Occafion to compare the Macedo¬ 
nians with the Roman Soldiers, gives the latter particularly the 
Preference, for their unwearied Labour and Patience in carry¬ 
ing on their Works. And that this was no mean Encomium, 
appears from the Character Polybius (b) has beftowed on the 
Adui damans, that fcarce any People endured Hardfhips better, 
or were niur: patient of Labour; whether in their Fortifications 
or Encampments, or in any other painful and hardy Employ¬ 
ment incident to the Life of a Soldier. There is no Way of 
Slowing the Excellency of the Romans in this Affair, but by giv¬ 
ing fome ; markable iuftances of the military Works; and we 
may b : sficd with an Account of fome of them, which occur 
undrr the Conduit of 'Julius Ctrfar. 

When he befieeed a Town ot the Atuatici in Gallia, he begirt 
it with b Rampart of twelve Feet high, arvl as many broad} 
lengthening it with a vaft Number of wooden Forts; the 
whole Compafs included fifteen Miles: And all this he finifhed 
with fuch wonderful Expedition, that the Enemy were obliged 
to confef3 they thought the Ron,.,ns were alii(fed in thefe At- 
tcirpts bv fome fupernatural or divine Power (<■). 

A i another Time, in an Expedition againft the Hilvetii in the 
fame C ountry, with the Afliftance only of one Legion, and fume 
Provincial Soldiers, he ruifed a Wall nineteen Miles long, and fix- 
teen Feet high, with a Ditch proportionable to defend it (d). 

More remarkable than either of thefe were his Fortifications 
before Alefia, or Altxia in Bui gundy, deferibed by himfclf at large 
in his feventh Book; by which he proteifed his Army againft 
fourfeorc thou (and Men rhat were in tl)e Town ; and two hun¬ 
dred and forty thoufand Foot and eight thoufand Horfc that 
were arrived to the Aftiftance'of the Enemy (*). 


(a) Ctrfar, tit Bill, Call. lib. a. cap. 8. (ti) U"i 

But 



But his tnoft wonderful Performance, of this Nature, were 
the Works with which he (hut up Pompty and his Army in 
Dyrrachium, reaching from Sea to Sea ; which are thus elegantly 
deferibed by Lucan, Lib. vu 

Franguntur montes, planumque per ardua Csefar 
Z>ucit opus : pandit fojjas, turntaque fummit . 

Difponit Cafiella jugis, tnagnoqut rtceffu 
Amplexus fines, Jaltus, nemorofaqut tej'qua, 

Et fylvas, vajluque /eras indagine cleudit: 

Non defunt cutnpi, non (tefunt pabula tnagno, 

Cafiraque Caj'areo circumdatus aggere mutat, &c. 

Vaft Cliffs, beat down* no more o'erlook the Main, 

And levell’d Mountains form a wond’rous Plain : 
Unbounded Trenches with high Forts fecure 
The ftately Works, and (corn a rival Power. 

Woods, Forefts, Parks, in endlefs Circuits join’d. 

With ftrange Inclofures cheat the ravage Kind. 

Still Pompty' s Foragers fecure may range; 

Still he his Camp, without Confinement, change, {Sc. 

The Exercifcs of their Body were Walking, Running. 
Vaulting, Leaping, and Swimming. The firft was very fer- 
viccable upon Account of tedious Marches, which were fome- 
times of Neceflity to be undertaken ; the next to make them 
give a more violent Charge to the Enemy ; and the two la(t (or 
climbing the Ramparts and paffing the Ditches. The Vaulting 
belonged properly to the Cavalry, and is dill owned as ufeful as 
ever. 

The Exercifcs of their Arms Lipfius divides into Palaria and 

Armatures. 

The Exercilia ad Palum, or Palaria, were performed in this 
Manner: They let up a great Poft about fix beet high, fuitablc 
to tb n Stature of a Man; and this the Soldiers were wont to 
a flail with all fnffrumento of War, as if it were indeed a real 
Enemy; learning upon this, by the Afliltance of the Camps - 
doitores, how to place their Blows aright. Juvenal brings in 
the very Women affe&ing this Exerciie : 

- Pel quis non vidit vulntra Pals 

Shtcm eavat ajfiduis fudibus, fiutoqut laeejjit f Sat. vi, *46. 

O 4 Who 
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Who has not Teen them, when, without a Blufli, 

Againd the Poll their VV icker Shields they crulh, 

Flourilh the Sword, and at the Plaftron pulh ? 

{Mr. Drydtn. 

Armnlura confided chiefly in the Exercifes performed with all 
Manner of miffive Weapons; as throwing off the Spear or 
Javelin, Ihooting of Arrows, and the like ; in which the Tyro¬ 
nes, ox new tided Men, were trained with great Care, and with 
the fevered Difcipline: Juvenal may, perhaps, allude to this 
Cullom in his fifth Satyr : 153. 

Tu fable fruerii malt , quod in aggere rodit 
£pui tegitur parma iff galea, metuenfque Jiagelli 
Difcit ab hirfuto jaculum tojuere Capclla. 

To you fuch fcabb’d havfli Fruit is given, as raw 
Young Soldiers at their Exercifing gnaw. 

Who trembling learn to throw the fatal Dart, 

And under Rods of rough Centurions fmart. 

[Mr. Drydtn. 

Nor did the common Soldiers only praflife thefe Feats, but 
the Commanders thcmfelves often fet them an Example of Jn- 
dudry, and were very eminent for their Dexterity in Perform¬ 
ances of this Nature. Thus the famous Scipio is deferibed by 
Italicus: 

lpfe inter medios venture ingentia laudis 

Signa dt-ba', vibrare fudem , tranfmittere faltu 

Mur airs foJJ.ss, undo'usn frankere nando 

Indutu thoraca vadu/n, fpe/tacula tantes 

Ante a ties virtutis ernnt \ fsspe alite plant a 

111 .) perfojfutn, & aintpi per etpet ta volantem 

lpfe pedes pretties t!t eqitum ; fape wduus idem 

Cesjlrorum J'patcum ttf Juxo treinfmifet hajla. Lib. viii. 

Among the red the noble Chief came forth. 

And fhow’d glad Omens of his future Worth; 

High o’er Ins Head, admir’d by all the Brave, 

He bramlilh’d in the Air his threat’ning Stave; 

Or le.tpM the Ditch, nr Twain the fpacious Moat, 

Heavy with Arms, and his embroidered Coat. 

Now fiery Steeds, though fpurr'd with Fury on, 

On Foot he challeng’d,, and on Foot outrun. 



While 
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While crofs the "Plain he {hap’d his airy Courfe, ■ 

Flew to the Goal, and lham’d the gein’rousHorfe. 

Now pond’rous Stones, well pois’d, with both his Hands 
Above the wond’ring Crowd unmov’d he,fends ; . 

Now crofs the Camp aims his long Afhen Spear, 

Which o’er ten thoufand Heads flies finging thro* the Air. 

Thus have we taken a fhort View of the chief Duties, 
Works, and Exercifcs of the Soldiers ; but wc muft not forget 
their conflant Labour and Trouble of carrying their Raggage 
on their Shoulders in a March; this was commonly fo hmw a 
Burthen, and fo extremely tirefome, that Virgil calls it injujius 
fafeis. Geor. iii. 346. 

Non J>ecus ac patriis acer Romanus in nrmis 
Injvjlo fub fafee viam dum car pit ^ & ho/U 
Ante expeSlatum pofttis Jlat in ordine ca/iris. 

Thus under heavy Arms the Youth of Ronu 
Their long laborious Marches overcome ; 

Bending with unjuft Loads they cheat )v go. 

And pitch their fudden Camp before the Foe. 

[Mi - . Dry den. 


CHAP. XIV, 

Of the Soldiers Pay. 

THE Roman Pay confided of three Parts; Money, Corn, 
and Clothes. 

As to the Money, it is very certain that for above three 
hundred Years together the Army Cerved gratis and at their 
own Charge ; and when afterwards a ccitain Pay came to be 
cflablifhed, it was no more than two Obeli a Day to the com¬ 
mon Foot ; to the Horfc a Drachma apiece. It is probable that 
^Tribunes received what was counted very confiderable (though 
Polybius is filent in this Matter) lince, in fevcral Authors, we 
find a large Salary expn-fled by a Metaphor taken from a Tri¬ 
bune's Stipend : Thus yuvenal particularly : 

- ■ Alter enim, quantum in Lr'ione Tribuni 

Aciipiunt, donut Calvin* vet Catitmas. Sat. iii. 13s. 

Fof 
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For t’other wealthy Rogue can throw away 
Upon a (ingle Girl a Tribune's Pay. 

Yet Lipfius has conjectured, from very good Authority, that 
it could not be more than four times the ordinary Stipend, or 
a Drachma and two Obeli. 

And thefe were all fuch mean Confiderations, that Livy had 
very good Reafon for his Remark: Nulla unquam ReJpublUa 
fuit, in quam tam ferts avaritia luxuriaque immigraverunt , nee 
ubi tan t us ac tam diu pauper tat i ac parcimoniet bonos fuit (a). 
Never was there any State or Kingdom in tvlncb Avarice and Luxury 
fo late gained a Head, or where honefl Poverty and Frugality con¬ 
tinued longer in Efleem and Generation. 

Julius Ceefar was the firft that made any confiderable Altera¬ 
tion in this Affair; who,- Suetonius affirms, doubled the Legion¬ 
ary Pay for ever. 

Augujlus fettled a new Stipend raifed to ten AJfes a Day; 
and the following Emperors made fuch large Additions, that 
in the Time of Domhian , the ordinary Stipend was twenty-five 

AJJcs per Diem. 

The Officers, whom they received the Money from, were 
the Qucejlors ; or rather the Tribuni ALrarii , who were a diflinfk 
Society from the former, and who (as Vojftut ( b ) has fettled 
the Point) were commilfioned to take up Money of the ghiajlars 
to pay off the Army. But it is probable, th£t heing many in 
Number, as they arc conftantly reprefented in Hiftory, they 
had fomc other Buftnefs beftdes this given in Charge. Calvin 
the Civilian fays, that they had the Supervifal of all the Money 
coined in the City, as the Quajlor took Care of the Taxes com¬ 
ing in from the Provinces (cj. 

ilelides the Pay received in Money, we read of Corn and 
Clothes as often given to the Soldiers : But Polybius allures us, 
that the gluts/lor always fubtra^ted fomc Part of their Pay on 
that Account: And Plutarch , among the popular Laws of C. 
Gracchus, makes him the Author of one, ordaining. That the 
Soldiers ihould bo clothed at the Expcnce of the State, without 
the leaf! Diminution of their Stipend. The Wheat allowed to 
the Foot was every Man four Modii a Month ; to the Horfe 
two Modii, and feven of Barley. • 

It was common for the Soldiers, efpccially in the Time of 
the ftritSl Dii'cipliiic, to prepare th» Corn themfeives for their 


(•) Li-u. t.b. I. (*) /« Fym. Let. ir. re, T.ib. (0 Ceh. Jo: >'» r,c - 
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own Ufe j and therefore fome carried Hand-mills about with 
them, to grind it with ; others pounded it with Stones; and 
this, haftily balced upon the Coals, very often furnished them 
with a Meal, which they made upon Tables of Turf, with no 
other Drink than bare Water, or what theycalled Pofca, Water 
iharpened with a Mixture of Vinegar. 

CHAP. XV. 

Of the Milxtarv Punishments. 

THE Punilhments ufed in the Camp were fuch as reached 
* either the Offenders Bodies, Credit, or Goods. The Cor¬ 
poral Punifhments were ufually Beating with the Pitet , or Rods, 
or Baftinading with the Fujies : The laft, though already reck¬ 
oned up.among the Civil Punilhments which did not touch the 
Life of the Malefactors 5 yet in the Camp it was for the molt 
Part Capital, and was performed after this Manner: Thecon- 
vi£ted Perfon being brought before the Tribunt , was by him gently 
Article over the Shoulders with a Staff: After this, the Criminal 
had Libei ty to run, but, at the fame Time, the reft of the Sol¬ 
diers had Liberty to kill him if they could ; fo that being pro- 
fecuted with Swords, Darts, Stones, and all Manner of Wea¬ 
pons on every Hand, he was prefently difpatched : This Penalty 
was incurred by ftcaling any Thing out of the Camp j by 
giving falfe Evidence; by abandoning their Poft in Battle; by 
pretending falfely to have done fome great Exploit, out of 
Hopes of a Reward ; or by fighting without the General's Or¬ 
der; by loling their Weapons; or aggravating a Mildemeanour 
lefs than either of thefe, by repeating it three Times. 

If a great Number had offended, as running from their Co¬ 
lours, mutinying, or other general Crimes, the common Way 
of pioceding to Juftice, was by Decimation, or putting all tbe 
Criminals Names together in a Shield or Veflel, and drawing 
them out by Lot; every Tenth Man being to die without Re¬ 
prieve, commonly in the Manner juft now d.fcribed; fo that, 
by this Means, though all were not alike (enfiblc of the Punifh- 
inerir, yet nil were (righted into Obedience. In later Authors 
we meet fometimes with Vicefnnatio and Centcfimatio, which 
Words fulficicntly explain thenilelvcs. 
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The Punifhments which reached no farther than their Credit, 
by expo fin g them to publick Shame, were fuch as thefe; de¬ 
grading them from a higher Station to a lower ; giving them a 
fet Quantity of Barley inftead of Wheat; ungirding them, and 
taking away their Belt; making them (land all Supper Time, 
•while the reft fat down, and fuch other little Marks of Difgrace. 

Befides thefe, A , Gellius has recorded a very Angular Punifli- 
menr, by letting the Delinquent Blood. His Judgment concern¬ 
ing the Original of this Cuftom is to this Purpofe: He fancies 
that, in elder Times, this ufed to be preferibed to the drowfy and 
fluggifh Soldiers, rather as a medicinal Remedy than a Punifh- 
tnent ; and that in after Ages it might have been applied in moft 
other Faults, upon this Confideration, that all thofc who did 
not obferve the Rules.of their Difcipline, were to be looked upon 
as ftupid or mad ; and for Perfons in thofe Conditions, Blood¬ 
letting is commonly fuccefsful (a). But, becaufe this Reafon ii 
hardly fatniactory, the great Critick Maretus has obliged us 
with another, believing the Defign of this Cuftom to have been, 
That thofe mean-fpirited Wretches might lofe that Blood with 
Shame and Difgrace, which they dared not fpend nobly and 
honourably in the Service of their Country (6). 

As for the Punifliments relating to their Goods and Money, 
the Tribunes might for feveral Faults impofe a Fine on the De¬ 
linquents, and force them to give a Pledge, in cafe they could 
rot pay. Sometimes too they flopped the Stipend j whence they 
were called, by way of Reproach, Mrc diruti. 

(a) A. Gel!, lib. lo. cap. 8. {!) Murel. Variar. Left. lib. 13. cap. SO. 


C H A P. XV r. 

Of the Military Rewards. 

r> U T the Fncouragcment of Valour and Induftry were much 
more enufi Jcrable than the Proceedings againft the contrary 
Vices. The moft confiderablc, (not to ('peak of the Promotion 
from one Station to the other, nor of the occafional Donatives 
in Money, dillinguilhcd by this Name from the Largefles be¬ 
llowed on the common People, and termed Congiaria) were fiift 
the Dona hnpnntot ia, fuch as 

The Ha/hpura % a fine Spear of Wond without any Iron on 
it : Such in one as Vi'gil lus given Sylvius in the Sixth of the 
AiM.lt: ; 60 . 




Corona- tTtUario Corona Itawalis 
vot 

Caftrtnsio 
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Ilk (vtdes?) pura juvenis qui nititur haft a. 

TJ»i* Prefent was ufually beftowed on him, who in fome.little 
Skirmifh had killed an Enemy, engaging him Hand to Hand. 
They were reckoned very honourable Gifts, and the Gods are 
commonly reprefented with fuch Spears, on the old Coins. Mr.. 
Walker derives hence the Cuftoro of our great Officers carrying 
white Rods or Staves, as Enfigns of their Places. 

The Armillec , a Sort of Bracelets, given upon Account of 
fome eminent Service, only to fuch as were born Romans. 

The Torques , Golden and Silver Collars, wreathed with cu. 
rious Art and Beauty. Pliny attributes the Golden Collars to 
the Auxiliaries, and the Silver to the Roman- Soldiers j but this 
is fuppofed to be a Miftake. 

The P baler a* commonly thought to be a Suit of rich Trap¬ 
pings for a Hcrfe ■* hut, becaule vve find them beftowed on the 
Foot as well as the Cavalry, we may rather fuppofe them to have 
been golden Chains of a like Nature with the Torques , only that 
they feem to have hung down to the Breafti whereas the other 
went only round the Neck. The Hopes of thefe two.laft ate 
particularly urged among the Advantages of a military Life, by 
'Juvenal* Sat. xvi. 60. 

Ut leeti phalaris omnes* IA torquibus emnet. • 

The Vexilla , a Sort of Banners of different Colours, worked 
in Silk, or other curious Materials, fuch as Augujtus beftowtd 
on Agrippa, after he had won the Sea-fight at A&ium. 

Next to thefe were the fevcral Coronets, received on various 
Occalions, As, 

Corona Civica* given to any Soldier that had faved the Life 
ef a Roman Citizen in an Engagfement. This was reckoned 
more honourable than any other Crown, though compofed of 
no better Materials than Oaken Boughs. Virgil calis it Civilis 
$>ucrcus* JEn. vi. 77a. 

Alque umhrata gerunt civili tempera Qttercn. 

Plutareh has guefied very happily at the Rcafon why the 
Blanches of this Tree fliould be made ufe of before all others. 
For the Oaken Wreath, fays he, being other wile facred 10 
Jupiter* the great Guardian of their City, they might therefore 
think it the mod proper Omamcm for him who had piefcrved a 
Citizen. BcfuU's, the Oak may very well claim the Preference 
iu this Calcj becaule in the primitive Times that Tree alone 
wag thought alinolt fulfieicnt for the preferving of Man’s Life : 
h* Acoriu were the principal Diet of the old Mortals, and the 

Honey, 
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Honey, which was commonly found there, prefented them with 

a very pleafant Liquor (/i). 

It was a particular Honour conferred on the Perfons who had 
merited this Crown, that when they came to any of the pub- 
lick Shows, the whole Company, as well Senate as People, 
ihould fignify their Refpedi, by rifmg up when they faw them 
enter; and that they Ihould take their Scat on thefe Occaftons 
among the Senators; being alfo excufe.l from all troublefome 
Duties and Services in their own Perfons, md procuring the fame 
Immunity for their Father and t Jrandinther by his Side (A). 

Corona Muralis , given to him wh<> fir ft fealed the Walls of a 
City in a general Afliiult; ahd therefore in the Shape of it there 
was fome AlHifion made to the Figure of a Wall. 

Corona Cajirenfts, or Vallans , the Reward of him who had 
firft forced the Enemy’s Intrenchments. 

Csrona Naval; s, bellowed on fuch as had fignalized their 
Valour in an Engagement at Sea ; being fet round with Figures 
like the Beaks of Ships. 

———Cut belli infigne Juperbum 

‘Tempora navali fulgent roflratu corona. Virg. JEn. viii. 684. 

Lipjius fancies the Corona Navalis, and the Rojlrata to have 
been diftimft Species, though they arc generally believed to be 
the fame Kind of Crown. 

Corona ObfiiionalU : This was not like the reft given by the 
General to the Soldiers, but preiciited by the common Con- 
fent of the Soldiets to the General, when he had delivered the 
Romans or their Allies from a Steg It was compofed of the 
Grafs growing in the beHcadl 

Corona Triumpbalis , made wi n Wreaths of Laurel, and pro¬ 
per only to fuch Generals as had the Honour of a Triumph. 

In after Ages this was changed for Gold *, and 
* Aurcum Co- not reftra'ned only to thole that actually tri- 
ronarium. umphed, but prefented on fevcral other Accounts, 
as commonly by the foreign States and Provinces 
to their Patrons and Benefadlors. Several of the other Crowns 
too are thought to have been of Gold j as the Cajirenfts , the 
Mural, and the Naval. 

Befides thefe we meet with the Corona Aurea , often bellowed 
on Soldiers without any other additional Term. 


And 


(a) Platon h in Ctrulao. 


(4) Pi n, lib. 16, cap. 4. 
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And Dim CaJJtut mentions a particular Sort of Coronet made 
of Olive Boughs, and bellowed like the reft, in Conftderation of 
fome fignal A& of Valour. 

Upfiut believes thefe to have fucceeded in the Room of the 
Golden Crowns, after they were laid afide. 

The moft remarkable Perfon, upon Record in Hiftory, for 
obtaining a great Number of thefe Rewards, was one CL Siccius 
(or Sieinui ) Dentatus ; who had received in the Time of his 
military Service eight Crowns of -Gold ; fourteen civic Crowns, 
three mural, eighty-three golden Torques, ftxty golden /trmilUe, 
eighteen Hajla pur a , and feventy-five Phalera (a). 

But far greater Honours were conferred on the victorious 
Generals, fome of which yrere ufually decreed them in their 
Abfence; others at their Arrival in the City. 

Of the former Kind were the Salutatio Imperatoris , and the 
Supplication ; of the latter the Ovation and the Triumph. 

The firft of thefe was no more than the Saluting the Com¬ 
mander in Chief with the Title of Imperator, upon Account of 
any remarkable Succefs ; which Title was decreed him by the 
Senate at Rome, after it had been given him by the joint Accla¬ 
mations of the Soldiers in the Camp. 

The Supplicatio was a folemn Proceflion to the Temple of the 
Gods, to return Thanks for any Victory. 

After obtaining any fuch remarkable Advantage, the General 
commonly gave the Senate an Account of the Exploit by Letters 
wreathed about with Laurel *, in which, after * Lau- 

the Account of his Succefs, he defired the Favour reata. 
of a Supplication, or publick Thankfgiving. 

This being granted, for a fet Number of Days, the Senate 
went in a folemn Manner to the chief Temples, and aiTiftcd at 
the Sacrifices proper to the Occafioc ; holding a Fcaft in the 
Temples to the Honour of the refpedlive Deities. Hence Ser- 
vius explains that of Virgil, 

. Simul Divum TtmplU indicit Honortm ; Ain. i. 636- 

as alluding to a folemn Supplication. 

In the mean Time the whole Body of the Commonalty kept 
Holy.day, and frequented the religious Aflemblies ; giving 
Thanks for the late Succefs, and imploring a long Continuance 
of the Divine Favour and Afliftancc. 


(«) A. Gill. lib. s. C»p. 11. SVrr. M*x. tec. 


Oflaviut 
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OSfavius Cafar. together with the Confute Hirtius and Panfa, 
upon their ra-fing the Siege of Alutina, were honoured with a 
Supplication fifty Days long. 

At laft this Ceremony became ridiculous ; as appears from the 
Supplications decreed Nero, for the Murder of. his Mother, and 
for the Fruitfulnefs of Poppcea, of which we read in Tacitus. 

The Ovation fome fancy to have derived-, its Name from 
fhouting Eviin ! to Bacchus ; but the true Original is Ovis, the 
Sheep which Was ufually offered in rhis Proceffion,- as an Ox in 
the Triumph. The Show generally began at the Albanian 
Mountain, whence the General, with his Retinue, made his 
Entry into the City : Ae Went on Foot with many Flutes, or 
Pipes, founding in Concert as he paffed along, wealing a Gar¬ 
ment of Myrtle, as a Token of Peace, with an A fpect rather 
railing Love and Refpe& than Fear. A. Ge/lius informs us, 
that this Honour was'-then conferred on the V iiStor, when either 
the War had hot-beeri proclaimed in due Method, or not under¬ 
taken agairift a lawful Enemy, and on a juft Account; or when 
the Enemy was but mean and incoitfiderable (a). But Plu¬ 
tarch has delivered his judgment in a, different Manner: He 
believes that heietofore the Difference betwixt the GvationvoA 
"■ tlifc Triumph was not taken from the Greatnefsof the Atchieve- 
nients, but from the Manner of performing them: For they 
vhho- having" fought a let Battle,- and flain a-great Number of 
the Enemy, returned Vigors, led that martial, and (as it were) 
cruel proccffion of the Triumph. But thofe who without Force, 
by Benevolence and civil Behaviour had done the Buftnefs, and 
prevented the fhedding human Blood; to thefe Commanders 
Cuftofh gave'the Honour of this peaceable Ovation. For a Pipe 
& the Enfign or Badge of Peace, and Myrtle the Tree of Venus, 
ivho, beyond any odicr Deities, has an extreme Avcrfion to 
Violence and War. 

But whatever other Difference there lay between thefe two 
Solemnities, we ate alibied the Triumph was much the more 
noble and fplendid Proeeffion. None were capable of this Ho¬ 
nour but Dictators, Cou/ttls , or Prcetors-, though wc find fome 
Examples of dilfcrcnt Piadlicc ; as particularly in Pornptt tki 
Great, who had a Triumph decreed him, while he was only a 
Roman Knight, and bad not reached the Senatorial! Age (r). 

A regular Account of the Proceedings at one of thefe Solem¬ 
nities, will give us a Letter Knowledge of tlie Matter, than a 


(a) -Vo/ 7 . ^f.-r. lib. j. cap. 6. (*) Mu. im Mtncll, (<■) I'.'ut, in Iff, 

larger 
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larger Difquifition about the feveral Part9.and Appendages that 
belonged t6 it. And this the excellent Plutarch has favoured us 
with,' in his Defcription of Paulas Mmiliiis's Triumph after 
the taking King Perfects Prifoner, and putting a final Period 
to the Macedonian Empire. This mull be owned to be 
the moft glorious Occasion imaginable; and therefore we may 
expeCt the moft complete Relation that ,can poflibly be defired. 
The Ceremony then of sEmi lias's Triumph was performed after 
this Manner: 


“ The People ere&ed Scaffolds in the Forum and Circus , and 
“ all the other Parts of the City where they could belt behold 
“ the Pomp. The Spectators were clad in white Garments ; 
“ all the Temples were open and full of Garlands and Per- 
“ fumes 5 the Ways cleared and elcanlcd by a great many Offi- 
“ cers andTipftaffs, that drove away fuch as thronged the Paf- 
“ fage, or flragglcd up and down. This Triumph lafted three 
“ Days: On the firft, which was Icarce long enough for the 
Sight, were to be feen the Statues, Pictures, and Images of an 
“ extraordinary Bignefs, which were taken from the Enemy, 
“ drawn upon feven hundred and fifty Chariots. Or> the 
“ fecond was carried, in a great many Wains, the faireft and 
“ the rich eft'Armour of the Macedonians, both of Era's and 
“ Steel, all newly furbilhed and glittering; which, although 
“ piled up with the greateft Art and Order, yet feemed to be 
11 tumbled on Heaps carelcfsly and by Chance; Helmets were 
“ thrown on. Shields, Coats of Mail upon Greaves, Cretan 
“ Targets, and Thracian Bucklers and Quivers of Arrows lay 
“ huddled among the Hol ies Bitts; and through thefe appeared 
“ the Points of naked Swords, intermixed with long Spears. 
“ All thefe Arms were tied together with juft 1 lk.Ii a Liberty, 
“ that they knocked a gain ft one another as they were drawn 
“ along, and made a harfli and terrible Noile; fo that the vety 
“ Spoils of the Conquered could not be beheld w ithout Diead. 

“ Alter thefe Waggons loaded with Armour, there followed 
“ three thoufand Men, who carried the Silver that was coined, 

“ in feven hundred and fifty Vtfi'cls, each of which weighed 
“ three Talents, and was carried by four Men Others brim d t 
“ Silver Bowls, and Goblets, and Cups, all difpefe.l m Inch 
“ Cider, as to make the hell Show, and all valuable, s.s will 
“ for their Bignefs, as the Thicknefs of their enguved Woil-. 

“ On the third Day, early in the Morning, fiilt came lie 
“ 1 runipcteis, who did not found at '.hey wcie wont in a P r ' - 
P ' cdfion 
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* cefifon or folemn Entry, but fuch a Charge as the Romans ufe 
‘ when they encourage their Soldiers to fight. Next followed 
‘ young Men girt about with Girdles curioufly wrought, which 
‘ led to the Sacrifice 120 flailed Oxen, with their.Homs gilded, 
5 and their Heads adorned with Ribbands and Garlands; and 
‘ with thefe were Boys that carried Platters of Silver and Gold. 
‘ After this was brought the Gold Coin, which was divided 
‘ into Veflels that weighed three Talents, like to thofe that 
‘ contained the Silver; they were in Number fourfcore want- 
‘ ing three. Thefe were followed by thofe that brought the 
‘ confecrated Bowl, which Mmi’ius can fed to be made, that 

* weighed ten Talents, and was all befet with precious Stunes: 

* Then were expofed to View the Cups of Antigonus and Seltu- 
cu$t arid fuch as were made after the Fafhi.m invented by 
*Tbericles , and all the Gold Plate that was ufed at Perfeus s 

‘ Table. Next to thefe came Perfeus’s Chariot, in the which 
his Armour was placed, and on that his Diadem : And after 
• e a little Iotcrmiflion,, the King’s Children were led Captives, 
and with them a Train of Nurfes, Mafters, end Governors, 
who all wept, and ftretched forth their Hands to the Spech- 
“ tors, and taught the little Infants to beg and intreat their 
Compaflion. There were two Sons and a Daughter, who, 
by Reafon of their tender Age, were altogether infenfible of 
the Greatncfs of their Mliery ; which lufenfibility of their 
“ Condition rendered it much more deplorable; infotnuch that 
Perfeus himfelf was fcarce regarded as he went along, whilft 
11 Pity had fixcJ the Eyes of the Remans upon the Infants, and 
c< many of t iem could not forbear Tears: All beheld the Sight 
“ with a Mixture of Sorrow and Joy, until the Children were 
“ p:\L After his Children ai.d their Attendants, came Perfeus 
“ himfelf, clad all in Black, and wearing Slippers, after the 
“ P'afiiion of his Country : He looked like one altogether ado* 
“ milled and deprived of Reafon, through the Grcatnefs of his 
“ Mi.fortunes. Next followed a great Company of his Friends 
and P'aiv.iiars, whole Countenances were disfigured with 
44 Chief, and who teflified to all that beheld them, by their 
Tears, and their continual looking upon Perfeus , that it was 
11 1.is iijul Foitune they fo much,lamented, and that they were 
u u.>>nr llclii of their own. After thefe were carried four liun- 
'• tired Crov/tis all made of Gold, and font from the Cities by 
44 heir refpuMiv- Amkifladors to Mmitin>s as a Reward due tu 
“ his Valour. Then he hindell came feuied on a Chariot maz* 
‘‘ i.iliccmly adorned (a hi an wot thy to be beheld, even with- 
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“ out thefe Enfigns of Power :) he was clad in a Garment of 
“ Purple, interwoven with Gold, and held out a Laurel-Branch 
“ in his Right-Hand. All the Army in like Manner, with 
“ Boughs of Laurel in their Hands, and divided into Bands and 
“ Companies, followed the Chariot of their Commander, fome 
“ finging Odes (according to the ufual Cuftom) mingled with 
“ Raillery; others, Songs of Triumph and the Praifes of /Emt- 
“ lius’s Deeds, who was admired and counted happy by all Men, 
“ yet unenvied by every one that was good.” 

There was one remarkable Addition to this Solemnity, which, 
though it feldom happened, yet ought not to efcape our Notice: 
This was when the Roman General had, in any Engagement, 
killed the chief Commander of the Enemy with his own 
Hands: For then, in the triumphal Pomp, the Arms of the (lain 
Captain were carried before the Vi£tor, decently hanging on the 
Stock of an Oak, and fo compofing a Trophy. In this Manner 
the Procefllon went on to the Temple o (Jupiter Fcretrius, ((b 
called a feriendo) and the General making a formal Dedication 
of his Spoils (the Spolia opima, as they termed them) hung them 
up in the Temple. The fir ft who performed this gallant Piece 
of Religion war Romulus , when he had (lain Acron, King of the 
CaninenJes ; the fecond Cornelius Coffus , with the Arms of To- 
lumnius , a General of the Veicntes ; the third and laft M. Mar - 
cetlus, with thofe taken from Viridomarus , King of the Gauls ; 
whence Virgil fays of him, Ain. vi. 859. 

Tertiaque arma patri Jufpendet capta Quirino. 

Where £>uirino muft be underftood only as an Epithet ap¬ 
plied to Jupiter , as denoting his Authority and Power in War; 
as the fame Word is attributed to Janus by Horace and Sueto¬ 
nius. Therefore Scrvius is molt certainly guilty of a Mittake, 
when he tells us, that the firft Spoils of this Nature were, ac¬ 
cording to Numts's Laws, to be prefented to Jupiter-, the I'econd 
to Mars ; and the third to §>uirinw , or Romulus ; for that De¬ 
cree of Numa only took Place, if the fame Pcrfon had the good 
Fortune to take thefe Spoils three Times j but we are allured, 
that not only Romulus but CoJJus and Marcellus too all made the 
Dedication to Jupiter. 

The Admirers of the Roman Magnificence will be infinitely 
pleafed with the Relation already given from Plutarch of the 
Triumphal Pomp : While others, who fancy that People to have 
P 2 been 
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been poflefied with a ftrange Meafure.of vain Glory, and attri¬ 
bute all their Military State and Grandeur to ambitious Oflen- 
lation, will be much better fatisfied with the fatyrical Account 
which 'Juvenal furnifhes us with in his tenth Satire. He is 
faying, that Democritus found Subject enough for a continual 
Fit of Laughter, in Places where there was no fuch formal 
Pageantry, as is commonly to be feen' in Rome : And then he 
goes on, 36. 

Quid, ft vidijjk Preetornn curribus altis 
Extantem , & medioJublimcm in pulvere Circi 
Tit tunica Jovis , & pi Hies Harr ana ferentem 
Ex buu.ei is auka toga , nwgnaque (orona 
Tanluni or bem , quunto cervix non fnj/icit nil a P 
Rhiippa tenet feulems banc p/iblicus, & ftli Conjul 
j. 'h placcat , curru firvits portalur codcni. 

Da nunc c? volucrcm , Sceptro qua furgit eburno, 

IHitic cornicines , hive pracedeniia loi/gi 
■.kg minis ojjicia , b? niv.-os ad fraud 'writes , 

Dejejja in loadis , quos Jportulci fecit arnicas. 

/What had he done, had he beheld on high 
Our Csnftl feated in mock-Mr.icily: 

11 is Chariot rolling o’et the dufey Place, 

Wlylc with dumb Pti.le, and a fet formal Face, 

He moves in the dull cctcmonial Track, 

W ith Jove’s embroidered Coat upon his Back : 

A Suit ns' Hangings had not more opprefc 
His Shoulders, than s long laborious Veff. 

A heavy Gewgaw (call’d a Crown) that (/read 
About his Temples, drown’d his narrow Head ; 

Ami would have ctufh’d it with the mafly Freight, 

JTt that a uvea ting Slave fudain’d the Weight,” 

A Slave in tile fame Chariot feen to tide, 

! n tnorti'y ti e mighty Madman’s, Pride. 

And nt.w ih’ Imperial Parle rais’d on high, 

With golden Belt (die Mark of Majsftv) 

I 1‘.impels hetore, and on the Lelt apd Right 
A Cavalcade of Nobles all in' white: 

3 o tlieir n Matures falls and flattering Tribes'; 
lUu n„trie big Fiic'ttdt by Places and by Bribcs. 

[ Mr. Drydcn- 
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‘lbe Roman Way of declaring,, War» .• and 'of 
; making Leagties. ■ 

HE Romans ufed Abundance of Superflition in entering 

upon any Hoftility, or cldfing in any League or Confe¬ 
deracy : The Publick Miniftt'rs, who performed the ceremonial 
Part of both thefe, were the Feciulcs, or Heralds, already deferibed 
among the Priefts j nothing remains'but the Ceremonies them- 
felves, which were of this Nature. . When any neighbouring 
State had given Efficient Reafon foe the Senate to fnfpect a De- 
fign of breaking with them; or had offered any Violence or 
Injulticc to the Subje&s of Rome, which was chough to give 
them the Repute of Enemies; one of the Feciules’, cholen out'of 
the College upon this-Uccafion, and habited in fhe Vcft her 
longing'to his Order, together with his other Enligns - and Ha¬ 
biliments;'' fet forward for the Enemy’s Country. As (bon as 
he reached the Confines, he pronounced a formal Declaration 
of the C.uife of his Arrival,i calling all .the Gods to witnefs, 
and imprecating the divine Vengeance on hinifelf and his 
Country, if his Reafons were not juft. When he came to the 
chief City of five Enemy* he again repeated the fame Declara.- 
tion, with -Tome Addition,/ and withal defired Satisfaction! If 
they delivered into his Power the Authors of the Injury, or 1 
gave Heritages for Security, h.e returned fatisfied to Rome, if 
otherwile they defired Time to conlider, he went away forfeit 
Days, and then came again to hear their Refolution. And this 
he did. in fume Cafes, three Times: But, if nothing was done 
towards an Accomodation in about thirty Days, he declared 
that the Romans would endeavour to aflert their Right by their 
Arms. A.fter this the Herald was obliged to return, and to make 
a true Report of his Embafly before the Senate, alluring them of 
the Legality of the War which they were now confulting to 
undeitake; and was then again dj (patched to perform the la ft 
Part of the Ceremony, which was to throw a Spear into, or 
towards the Enemy’s Country, in Token of Defiance, and, as 
a Summons to War, pronouncing at the fame Time a fet Form 
of Wotds to the like Purpofe. 

P 3 As 
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As to the making of Leagees, Polybius acquaints us, that the 
Ratification of the Articles of an Agreement, between the Ro- 
tnam and the Carthaginians , was performed in this Manner : The 
Carthaginians fwore by the God of their Country ; and the Ro¬ 
mans , after their ancient Cuftom, fwore by a Stone, and then by 
Mars. They fwore by a Stone thus : The Herald who took the 
Oath, having fworn in Behalf of the Publick, takes up a Stone, 
and then pronounces thele Words : 

If 1 keep my Faith, may the Gods vouchfafe their AJJiJlance , and 
give me Succefs ; if, on the contrary, I violate it, then may the other 
Party be entirely fafe and preferved in their Country, in their Laws, 
in their PoJJeJJions, and, in a Word, in all their Rights and Liber¬ 
ties ; and may / pcrijh and fall alone, as now this Stone does : And 
then he lets the Stone fall out of his Hands (a). 

Livy’s Account of the like Ceremony is fomething more par¬ 
ticular; yet differs little in Subftance, only that he fays the 
Herald’s concluding Claufe was, Otherwife may Jove Jirike thf 
Roman People, as 1 do this Hog ; and accordingly he killed a 
Hog that flood ready by, with the Stone which he held in his 
Hand. This laft Opinion is confirmed by the Authority of 
Virgil, when, fpeaking of the Romans and Albanians , he fays, 
viii. 641: 

■ — Et cafa jungebant faedera Porca. 

And perhaps both thefe Cufloms might be in Ufe in different 
Times. 


(a) Potyb. lib. 3. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

'The Roman Method of treating the People they con¬ 
quered ; with the Conflitution of the Colonise, 
Municipia, Praefetturae, atid Provinces. 

'T' H E civil Ufagc and extraordinary Favours, with which 
the Romans obliged the poor conquered Nations, has been 
reafonably efteemed one of the prime Caufes of the Extent of 
their Dominions, and the Eftablifhment of their Command .• 
Yet when they faw Occafion, they were not to feelc in feverer 
Methods, fuch as the feizing on the greateft Part of the Enemy's 
Land, or removing the Natives to another Soil. If a State or 
People had been neceflitated to furrender themfelves into the 
Roman Power, they ufed fub jugum mitti, to he made pafs under 
a Yoke, in Token of Subjection : For this Purpofe they fet up 
two Spears, and laying a third crols them at the Top, ordered 
thofe who had furrendered their Perfons to go under them 
without Arms or Belts. Thofe who could not be brought to 
deliver themfelves up, but were taken by Force, as they fuffered 
feveral Penalties, fo very often fub corona venibant , they were 
publickly fold for Slaves. Where by Corona fome underftand a 
Sort of Chaplets which they put about the Captives Heads for 
Diftin&ions; others would have it mean the Ring of the Roman 
Soldiers, who flood round the Captives while they were expofed 
to Sale. A. GAlius prefers the former Reafon (a). 

The feveral Forms of Government which the Romans efta- 
blifhed in their Conquefts, are vety well worth our Knowledge, 
and are feldom rightly diftinguifhed ; we may take Notice of 
thefe four : Colonies , Municipia, Preefettvrec, and Provinces. 

Colonies (properly fpcaking) were States, or Communities, 
where the chief Part of the Inhabitants, had been tranlplanted 
from Rome : and though mingled with the-Natives who had been 
left in the conquered Place, yet obtained the whole Power and 
Authority in the Adminiftration of Affairs, One great Ad¬ 
vantage of this Inftitution was, that bythjs Means the Veteran 
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Soldiers, who had fervcd out their legal Time, and had fpent 
their Vigour in the Honour and Defence of their Country, 
might be favoured with a verv agreeable Reward, by forming 
them into a Colouv, and fending them where they might be 
Mailers of huge Pofi'eflions, and fo lead the Remainder of their 
Davs in Eafe anJ Plenty. 

Aiunicipia were commonly Corporations, or enfranchifed 
Pisces, where the'Natives were allowed the Ufe of their old 
Laws and Constitutions, and at the fame Time honoured with 
the Privilege of Roman Citizens. But then this Privilege, in 
fume of th■ • xvlunicipia, reached no farther than the bare Title, 
without the proper Rights of Citizens, luch as voting in the 
A Ml-mb lies, beating Offices in the C*tv, and the like. The 
foi.net !Ii nottr gave th' :n the Name of Civet Romani , the other 
only <i f Roman ''■, as P. Alan unto with his ul'ual Ex >£tncfs has 
diltinguifhed (<r). Of this latter Sort, the firft E.\a:\p.e were 
the CV.’vO'.r, a People of Ttt/iany, whopreferving the acred Re¬ 
licks of the Remaps, when the Cauls had taken the City, were 
afterwauis dignified with the Name of Roman Citizens; bttf 
not: admitted into any Part of the Publick Admimlfratior.. 
Hence the Ctnfor’s Tables, where they entered the Names of 
fuch Perfons as for fume Mildemeam.r weie to lul'e Uicir-Right 
of Suffrage, had the Name of Cerites Tabula (b). 

The Precfeftuvec wereccttain Towns in Italy, wliofe Inhabi¬ 
tants had the. Name of the Roman Citizens; but were neither 
allowed to enjoy their own Laws, nor Magifliatcs, being go¬ 
verned by annual Ptafetts lent farm Rente. Thele were ge¬ 
nerally fuch Places a- were either fuipcCUd, nr had fbme Way 
or other inclined tn.- O'bpleauiie c.f the Reman State ; this be¬ 
ing accounred the liardeif Condition that «vai impoled on any 
People of Italy (V). 

The Dittcieiues between the proper Citizens of Home, and 
the Inhabitant-* of AJ n ::>, ipla, Colon .■<•;, and Frit:fW.iur,e, may 
be thus in limit f.nv.med up. The firil and In: icit Order were 
rettii’ered in the Cei./ut, had the Right of Suftlage, and of blar¬ 
ing Honours, were afn Aid in the Poll-Tax, hived in the 1, c- 
j.-i'ms, tifv I the Roman Laws and Religion, and were called l^ui- 
tilt < aiui Ptpnlut Ro/nanns. The Alunictpn ueie allowed the 
four lull ot tliefe Marks, and were denied the four lalf. 1 bo 
Coloni were in tliefe thiee Ri-fpects like the true Citizen:., 
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that they tifed the Roman Laws and Religion, and ferved in the 
Legions ; but they were debarred the other five Conditions. 
The People in the Prafcdtura had the hardcft Mealure of all ; 
being obliged to fub-nit to tli e Roman La-.vs, and yet enjoying no 
farther Privilege of Citizens (o). 

Aii other Cities arui State v in Iia’y, which were neither Co¬ 
lonics , Aiuuicipia, nor Frscfcclura, had the Name of Fasdertna 
C’Vitaies, enjoying entirely th-ir own Cuftoms and Forms of 
Cover hmenr, without the’ Iraft Alteration, and only joined in 
Confederacy v.-ith the Romans , upon fuch Tirnts as had been 
gdjiified between them (b). 

The Provinces were foreign Countries of larger Extent, 
which, upon the entire reducing them under the Roman Domi¬ 
nions, were new .modelled according to the Plcafure of the Con¬ 
querors, and fubjecled to the Command of annual Governors 
(ent from Rome, being commonly affigned fuch Taxes and 
Contributions us the Senate thought lit to demand. But be- 
raul’e the fevcral Towns and Cormnuni:ics in every Country did 
not behave thcmfclves in the lame Manner. toward the Romans* 
Ionic profi fling more Friendfiiip, and a Defire of Union and 
Agreement; while others were more obl'.inate and refractory, 
and unwilling to part with their own Liberty upon any Terms; 
therefore to reward thofe People who deferved well at their 
Hands, they allowed fbme Places the U<e of their own Con- 
llitutinns in many P.cfpeiSls, and (ome;imc3 exculed the Inhabit 
tains Iroin paying Tiibute; whence they were termed Innnunes x 
in Oppcfiiion to the VcElitalcs. 

The Tribute cxafded’f rom the Provinces was of two Sorts, 
either ccitain or uncertain. The certain Tiibute, or Stipen-, 
ilium , was either a let Sum of Mon . v to be collected by the 
Provincial Qn-s/Jor, which they c.ul.d P condo oniinaria ; oi;- 
rile a Snhlidy'rniicd on the Provincials for particular Ocoalionr, 
h.ch an the maintaining ol fo nnny Soldiers, the Uiygiug out 
.a 1 Paving fut.h a’Number of Viiliils, and the like, turned 
l\. unia i\tiaordinnria, 

'File uncertain Tribute cor.fifieJ of what they called Porloriunty 
Fadptutu, and JDccum.j. The Portorium was a Duty impeded 
up m all Goods and Wares impoited and .■xp'iiitd. 

The Scripium was a l ax laid upon 1’.dilutes and Cattle. 
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The Decuma was the Quantity of Corn which the Farmers 
were obliged to p'ay to the Roman State, commonly the tenth 
Fart of their Crop. But befides this, which they properly termed 
Frumentum Decumanum , and which was farmed by the Publicans, 
hence called Decumani , there was the Frumentum empturn, and 
Frumentum ajlimatum , both taken up in the Provinces. The 
Frumentum emptum was of two Sorts, either decumanum , or im- 
peratum-, the former was another Tenth paid upon the Confi- 
deration of fuch a Sum as the Senate had determined to be the 
Price of it, who rated it fo much a Bethel at their Pleafure. 
The Frumentum Imperatum was a Quantity of Corn equally 
exacted of the Provincial Farmers after the two Tenths, at 
fuch a Price as the two Magiftrates pleafed to give. Frumentum 
eeftimatum was a Corn-Tax required of the chief Magiftrate of 
abe Province for his private Ufe, and the Occafions of his Fa¬ 
mily. This was commonly compounded for in Money, and, 
on that Account took its Name ab eejiimando, from rating it at 
fuch a Sum of Money. 

Betides all thefe, Sigonius mentions Frumentum honorarium. 
upon the Authority of Cicero , in his Oration againft Pifo : But 
perhaps Cicero, in that Place, does not reftrain the Honorarium 
to Corn, but may mean, in general, the Prefent ufually made 
*o Provincial Governors, foon after their Entrance on their 
Office. 

After Augujlus had made a Divifion of the Provinces between 
limfelf and the People, the annual Taxes, paid by the Pro¬ 
vinces under the Emperor, were called Stipendia; and thole 
that were gathered in the People’s Provinces, Tributa ( a ) 


(a) Calvin, Lexicon. Jurid. in 'Tributa, 
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CHAP. XIX. 

The Roman Way of taking Towns; with themojl 
remarkable Inventions and Engines made life ef 
in their Sieges. 

TlEfore we enquire into this Subject, a very memorable Cuftom 
prefents itfelf to our Notice, which was pradlifed almoft as 
foon as the Roman Army inverted any Town ; and that was the 
evocatio Deorum tutelarium, or inviting out the Guardian Dei¬ 
ties : The Reafon of which feems to have been, either becaufe 
they thought it impoffible to force any Place, while it enjoyed 
fuch powerful Defenders; or elfe, becaufe they accounted it a 
moft heinous A £1 of Impiety to a£l in Hoftility againft the 
Perfons of the Gods. This Cuftom is defcribed at large by 
Macrobius in his Saturnalia, lib. 3. cap. 9. 

The Romans were feldom deftrous of attempting any Town 
by Way of Siege, becaufe they thought it would fcarce anfwer 
the Expepce and Incommodity of the Method •, fo that this was 
generally their laft Hopes; and in all their great Wars, there 
are very few Examples of any long Leaguers undertook by 
them. The Means by which they poflefled themfelves of any 
important Places were commonly either by Storm 'or imme¬ 
diate Surrendery. If they took a Town by Storm, it was either 
by open Force or by Stratagem. In the former, they made 
their Attacks without battering the Walls, and were only faid, 
oggred't urbem cum corona, to begirt a Town \ becaufe they drew 
their whole Army round the Walls, and fell on all the Quarters 
at once. If thvs Way was ineffedtual, they battered down 
the Walls with their Rams and other Engines. Sometimes 
they mined and entered the Town under-ground : Sometimes, 
that they might engage with the Enemy upon equal Terms, 
they built wooden Towers, or raifed Mounts to the Height of 
the Walls, from whence they might gall and molcft them within 
their Works. The Befieged were in mull Danger in the firft 
Cafe, upon a general Aflaultv for their Walls were to be made 
good in all Places at once; and it fell out many Times, that 
there were not Men enough to fupply and relieve all the Parts ; 
and if they had a fufRcient Number Gf Men, yet all perhaps 
were not of equal Courage j and if any gave Ground, the 

whole 
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whole Town was in a great Hazard of being JofI : So that the 
Homans oftentimes carried very confiderable'Places at one Storm. 
But if they battered the Walls with Engines, they were under 
fomc Diladvaurage,' their Quarters being of Nectlliry to be ex¬ 
tended,. fo that they muft be thinner and weaker in lbme. Places 
than in others, and unable to make a flout Oppofition againft 
any confiJerable Sally. Betides, the Betieged were not at a 
Lids for Ways of defeating their Stratagems ; as they eluded 
the Foice of their Mines by countermining, or by difturbing 
them in their Works ; particularly putting Oil and Feathers, 
with other {linking Stuff, into Barrels of Wood ; .then fetting 
them on Fite, they tumbled them among the Romans , that the 
Noifomncfs of the Stench might force them to quit their Sta¬ 
tions. Their Towers of Wood, their Rams and other Engines, 
they commonly fet on Fire and deftroyed ; and then for the 
.Mounts which were railed againft the Walls, they ufed, by 
digging underneath, to fleal away the Earth, and loofen the 
Foundations of the Mount till it fell to the Ground. 

Upon this Account tile Romans (as was before obferved) much 
preferred the I'uddcn and brifk Way of aitacking a Place; and 
if they did not carry it in a little Time, they frequently raifed 
the Siege, and profecuted the War by other Means. As Sciph, 
in bis African Expedition, having afluultcd XJlica without Sne¬ 
eds, changed his Rclblution, drew off his Men from the Place, 
and addrefl'ed himfclf wholly to bring the Carthaginian Army to 
an Engagement, And ll.eiefore, though fometimes they con¬ 
tinued a tedious Siege, as at f'eii, Carthage, and JcrufaUm, yet 
generally they were much more defirous of diawing the Enemy 
to a Battle ; for, by defeating an Army, they many Times got a 
whole Kingdom in a Day ; wheiens an obflinate Town has cult 
them level al Years. 

S,e MachiavcPs jf.t cf WAR, Book II. 

The Inventions and Engine', which the Romans made Ufe 
of in their Sieges, were vii v nu.ncrt us, ami the Knowledge 
of them is but" of little Sen Re ..t p/cfeiit; however we may 
take a /hurt View of the i.itdl ^oi.b.Lr.ilde of them, which tW'lt 
frequently occur m C.-rfar and «th,r Hiffuriam : Tlie'e are the 
Junes rns/iJ,:, the Jr/htJiiics, the Jtlujntlns, the I'inen •, nml 
llie / J ,'uiii, together with the At in, the Uahjlu , the Catafafat 
aed the (iiMftk 
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The Turns mobiles, or moveable Turrets,’ were of two Sorts, 
the lefler and the greater : The leffer Sort were about fixty Cu¬ 
bits high, and the fquare Sides feventeen Cubits broad ; they 
had five or fix, and fometimes ten Stories or Divifions, every 
Divifi on being made open on all Sides. The greater Turret 
was 120 Cubits high, 23 Cubits fquare; containing fometimes 
fifteen, fometimes twenty Divifions. They were of very great 
Ufe in making Approaches to the Walls, the Divifions being 
able to carry Soldiers with Engines, Ladders, Cafling-Bridgcs, 
and other Neceflaries. The Wheels, on which they went, were 
contrived to be within the Planks, to defend them from the 
Enemy, and the Men who were to drive them forward flood 
behind, when they were mod fecure ; the Soldiers in the Infidc 
woe protected by raw Hides which were thrown over the Turret, 
in fiich Places as were moll expoi’ed. 

The 7 'ejhulo was properly a Figure which the Soldiers eaft 
themfelves into; fo that their Targets (hould clofe all together 
above their Heads, and defend them from the miflivc Weapons 
of the Enemy; ns if we fuppefs the firfl Rank to have flood 
upright on their Feet, and the Reft to have Hooped lower and 
lower by Degrees, ’till the laft Rank kneeled down upon their 
Knees ; fo that every Rank covering with their Target the 
Heeds of all in the Rank before them, they represented a Tor* 
toi'e-fhell or a Sort of Pent-houfc. This was ufed as well in 
Field-Battles as in Sieges. But befules this, the Romans called 
in general all their covered defenfive Engines, Ttjludines: 
Among which, thofe which mod properly obtained the Name 
f'ecin to have been, almoll of an oval Figure, compofed of 
Boards, and wattled up at the Sides with Wickers; ferving for 
the Conveyance of the Soldiers near the Walls, on feveral Oc- 
cafinns ; they tun upon Wheels, and fo were diftinguiflied from 
the I'inra, with which they a»c fometimes confounded. 

The Mufetthn is conceived to have been much of the Time 
Nature as the Tr/lutHr.es ; but it Hems to have been of a fmallcr 
Size, and compofed of ftronger Materials, being expofed a much 
longer Time to the l'orce of the Enemy; for in thefe Adufcnli 
the Pioneers were font to the very Walls, where they were to 
continue, while with their Dohibr.r, or Pick-Axes, and other 
Inilrutivnts, they endeavoured to undeimine the Foundations. 
Ofsr has 1! fieri he cl the Mufculus at large in his fecond Book of 
the Civil Wars. 

The f'in.-te were computed of Wicker-Hurdles laid for a 
Roof on the Top ol Polls, which the Soldiers, who went under 
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it for Shelter, bore up with their Hands. Sortie will have them 
to have been contrived with a double ^.oof; the firft and lower 
Roof of Planks, and the upper Roof of Hurdles, to break the 
Force of any Blow without dil'orderrng the Machine. 

The Plutei conlifted of the fame Materials as the former, 
but were of a much different Figure* being fhaped like an 
arched Sort of Waggon; and having three Wheels, fo con¬ 
veniently placed, that the Machine would move either Way 
V'ith equal Eafe; they were put much to the fame Ufe as the 
Mtifculi. 

The Engines hitherto deferibed were primarily intended for 
the Defence of the Soldiers } the Offenfive are yet behind. Of 
thel'e the moft celebrated, and which only deferves a particular 
Defcription, was the Aries or Ram : This was of two Sorts, the 
one rude and plain, the other artificial and compound. The 
former feems to have been no more than a gFeat Beam which 
the Soldiers bore on their Arms and Shou'ders, and with one 
End of it by main Force affailed the Wall. The compound Ram 
is thus deferibed by Jofephus : “ The Ram (fays he) is a vail 
“ long Beam, like the Mail of a Ship, (lengthened at one End 
“ with a Head of Iron, fomething refembling that of a Ram, 
“ whence it took its Name. This is hung by the Midft with 
“ Ropes to another Beam, which lies crofs a couple of Polls, 
“ and hanging thus equally balanced, it is by a great Number 
“ of Men violently tht uft forward, and drawn backward, and 
“ fo (hakes the Wall with its Iron Head, nor is there any 
“ Tower or Wall fo thick or thong, that, after the firft 
“ Afl'.iult of the Ram, can afterwards refill its Force in the 
“ repeated Aflaults (a 

Plutarch informs us, that M*rk Antony , in the Parthian War, 
made Ufe of a Ram oi fourfeore Feet long : And Vitruvius tells 
us, that they were (onietimcs : 06 , lometimcs 120 Feet in 
Length; and to this pci haps the Force and Strength of the 
Engine was in a great Mealuie owing. The Rani was ma¬ 
naged at one I ime by a whole Century or Order of Soldiers; 
and they, being (pent, were Iccondcd by another Century; fo 
that it played continually without any Intermillion, being ufit- 
ally covered with a Vinca , to pioiciSt it from the Attempts of 
the Enemy. 


As 


{a) Ftav. 'j'of l'l-. it l-xenim Uieiofjjir. lib. 3, 
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As for the other Engines, which ferved not for ftich great 
Ules, and are not fo celebrated in Authors, a mechanical Dc- 
fcription of them would be vexatious as well as needlefs: Only 
it may in fiiort be obferved, that the Balijla was always employed 
in throwing great Stones, the Catapulta in calling the larger 
Sort of Darts and Spears, and the Scorpio in fending the leSer 
Darts and Arrows. 

CHAP. XX. 

The Naval Affairs of tbe Romans. 

'T'HE Romans , though their City was feated very conveniently 
* for Maritime Affairs, not being above fifteen Milesdiltanc 
from the Tyrrhenian Sea; and having the River Tyber running 
through it, capable of receiving the fmallcr Vefll-ls; yet feem to 
have wholly negledled all naval Concerns for many Years after 
the Building of Rome. And fome are willing to allign this as 
one of the main Caufes which preferved that State fo lonjj; in 
its primitive Innocence and Integrity; free from all thole Cor¬ 
ruptions which an Intercourfe with Foreigners might probably 
have brought into Falhion. However Diotiyfius allures us, that 
/incus Martins built Oftia at the Mouth of the Tyber for a Port* 
that the City might, by this Means, be fupplied with the Com¬ 
modities of the neighbouring Nations (a). And it appears from 
the Reafons of the Tarentine War agreed upon by all Hifiorians, 
that the Romans in that Age had a Fleet at Sea. Yet Polybius 
expreliily maintains, that the firlf Time they ever adventured to 
Sea was in the firft Punic/: War (b ); but he mull either mean 
this only of Ships of War, or clfe contradict himfclf: For in 
another Part of his Woiks, giving up a Tranfcript of fbme 
Articles rccd on between the Romans and the Carthaginians 
in the Confullhip of M. Brutus and I/orutius, foon after the 
ExpuUlon of the Royal Family ; one of the Articles is to this 
Eff’edt, That the Romans, and the Allies of the Romans, /hall not 
navigate b. "ind the b ail Piomontory, unlejs conjlraincd byfPeather % 
or an Enemy-, Lie. And after this in two other Trcatifcs, which 
hr: has prefented us with, there are fevcral Claufcs to the fame 

t.) Dt:II.,!. . lib. It) L.l 
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Purpofe (a). Bat howfoevcr thcfe Matters are to be adjuftcd, 
we are ail tired, that about the Year of the City 492 (A), the 
Romans obferving that the Craft of Italy lay expofed to the De¬ 
predations of the Carthaginian Fleet, which often made De- 
frents upon them, and contidering withal that the War was 
likely to laft, they determined to render tbemfelves Matters of a 
naval Army. So wonderful was the Bravery and Refolution of 
that people in Enterpnzes of the grcatttt Hazard and Moment, 
that having hitherto fcarce dreamed of Navigation, they fhould, 
at one Pleat, relhlve oil Co adventurous an Expedition, and 
make the firit Proof of their Skill in a Naval Battle with the 
Carthaginians, who had held the Dominion of the Sea uncon- 
teited, derived down to them from their Anceflors. Nay, fo 
utterly ign-.ra.it were the Romans in the Art of Ship-BuiUling, 
and it wm;iJ have been almoft impofiible for them to have put 
t’ncir Dciign in KfiU*, had net P’ortunc, wnc always efpouk-d 
their Caule, by a mere Accident inftructed them in the Me¬ 
thod. For a 'Carthaginian Galley, which was out a cruiling, 
venturing too near the Shorn, chanced to be ttranded, and be¬ 
fore they could get her off, the Romans, intercepting them, 
took her; and by the Model of this Galley, they built their firft 
Fleet. But their Way of initructing their Seamen in theUl’eof 
the Oar is nolefs remarkable, wherein they proceeded after this 
Manner: they caufc-d Banks to be contrived on the Shore, in 
the fame Fafhion and Order as thee were to be'in their Gallics, 
and placing their Men with their Oars upon the Banks, there 
they ex.-rriC.-d them : An ( )ft:cer , for that Purpofe being featol 
in the Mid-.!, who, by Sign., with his Hand, inilrudted them 
bow at o.-.ce an I :,:l toeeiin:r they were to dip their Oats, 
and how in like Manner to recover them our of the Watei : 
And by lid: Mrar.s they became sicipiaintcd with the Manage¬ 
ment of the Oar. i.-:t in a little Time, finding their Viiicb 
tveie n. t built w-i.h : xiraoiilinary Ait, and confcqucntly provid 
fr.mcwl-.at imwe'1.1. in wmking, it came into their Heads m 
remedy this 1!'.- re!, ! v courtiv.nn fume new Invention, which 
•r.ight hr "I Id.- to th-.n in l-'ijit. And then it was that 
tbrv deviled the l.e.ixn •. Machine called the Corfu s ; which v.-.i 
f ’-ned after 1!..- h !!• >»-. mg Manner: ’l in y fueled on the 
Prow of their VC'. lumid ‘Piece of Timber, of about a 
Poet and a bait Di.-.iiir.e;, and ab< -at tv.clie Feet long ; nil 
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the Top whereof they had a Block or Pulley. Round this- 
Picce of'Timber, they laid a Stage ot*Platform of Boards, four 
Feet broad, and about eighteen Feet long, which was well 
framed, and fattened with Iron. The Entrance was long-ways, 
and it moved about the aforefaid upright Piece of Timber, as 
on a Spindle, and could be hnirted up within fix Feet of the 
Top : About this a Sort of Parapet, Knee high, which was de¬ 
fended with upright Bars of Iron, (haipencd at the End; to¬ 
wards the Top whereof there was a Ring : Through this Ring, 
fattening a Rope, by the Help of the Pulley, they hoi (led or 
lowered the Engine at Pleafure; and fo with it attacked the Ene¬ 
my's Vefl’els, fometimes at their Bow, and fometimes at their 
Broad-fide, as Occafion bed ferved. When they had grappled 
the Enemy with thofe Iron Spikes, if they happened to (wing 
Broad-fide to Broad-fide, then they entered fiomall Parts; but 
in cafe they attacked them on the Bow, they entered two and 
two, by the Help of this Machine, the foremoll defending the 
Fore-Parr, and thofe that followed the Flanks, keeping the Beds 
of their Bucklers level with the Top of the Parapet. 

To this Purpofe Polybius (according to the late mod excel¬ 
lent Verfion) gives us an Account of the fird warlike Prepara¬ 
tions which the Romans made by Sea. We may add, in (hort, 
the Order which they oblerved in drawing up their Fleet for 
Battle, taken from the fame Author : The two Confuls were in 
the two Admiral Gallics, in the Front of their two diftintd Squa¬ 
drons, each of them juft a-head of their Divifions, and a-breaft 
of each other; the fird Fleet being poded on the Right, the 
fecond on the Left, making two long Files or Lines of Battle. 
And whereas it was ncccllary to give a due Space between each 
(jalley, to piv their Oats, and keep clear one of another, and 
to have their Heads or Prows looking fomewh.it outwards; 
this Manner of dittoing up did thercfoie natm.illy f<> .1 • .111 
Angle, the Point vvlu'ieof was at the two Admir.iI f.allies, 
which were near to^ethei ; and as tluir two L ues wcie pro¬ 
longed, (b the DiHance grew confer] iiemU' wider and widui to¬ 
wards the Rial. But, hecaule the Naval, as well as the l.aud 
Army, confified of four Legions, and acconttiigly the Ships 
ma le fmn E'lvifions two of theft: aie yet behind : Ot wliii h 
the thiol Fleer, or thiol Legion, was diawn up loom - ways in 
the Rear of the fird and l< com!, and fo llri telnn.' ah in; from 
Point to Point, compoferl a Triangle, wlicnut the thud Line 
was the Bale. Their Vtfl'els of P.uitheii, that cat tied thei# 
Q Hoi let 
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Horfes and Baggage, were in the Rear of thefe; and were, 
by the Help of flu ail Boats, provided for that Purpofe, towed 
,or drawn after them. In the Rear of all was the fourth 
Fleet, called the Triarians , drawn up likewife in Rank or 
Front-ways, parallel to the third: But thefe made a longer 
Line, by which Means the Extremities ftretched out, and ex¬ 
tended beyond the two Angles at the Bafe. , The feveral Divi- 
fions of tire Army, being thus difpofed, formed, as is faid, a 
Triangle; the Area within was void, but the Bafe was thick 
and folid, and the whole Body quick, adfive. and very difficult 
to be broken. 

If weAIefcend to a particular Defcription of the feveral Sorts 
of Ships, we commonly meet with three Kinds, Ships of War, 
Ships of Burthen, and Ships of Pad’age: The firft for the moll 
Part rowed with Oars; the fecond fleered with Sails; and the 
laft often towed with Ropes. Ships of Paflage were either for 
the Tranfportadon of Men, fuch as o’wMt afeye; or rfahuTiits •, 
or of Horfes, as the tlippagines. The Ships of Burthen, which 
the Roman Authors call Naves onerarits, and the Grtscian pofixci, 
and o?i*«0£j, (whence the Name of Hulks may properly be de¬ 
rived) ferved for the Conveyance of Victuals and other Provi- 
itons, and fomecitnes too f.r the carrying oyer Soldiers, as we 
find in CtsJ'ar. Of the Ships of War, the moft conftderable 
were the Naves longtc, nr.Galiies, fo named from their Form, 
which was" the mofl convenient to wield round, or to cut their 
Vv'ay; whereas the Ships of Burthen weropcntrally built rounder 
and more hollow, that they might be the more eafy to load, 
and might hold the more Goods. The tnoft remarkable of 
the Naves longte were the Triremes , the £>imdriremis , and the 
S^ainqttereinis. Tpulfus, Tr 7 ji|fis;, and Hcutp;s> exceeding one 
atv.thei bv one Rank; of Oars; which Banks were rnifed flojje- 
inglv one above another; and confequently thofe which had mod 
Banks were built highefl, and rawed with the greatefl Strength. 
Some indeed fancy a diflerent Oiiginalof thefe Names, as that 
in the T>i< ernis, for Example, either there were three Banks 
one after the other on a Level, or three Rowers fat upon one 
Bank ; or dfe three Men tugged all together at one Oar: But 
this is contrary, not only to. the Authority of the Clafliclcf, 
but to the L'igurcs of the Triremes Bill appearing in ancient 
Monuments. ficfidcs thefe, there were two other Rates, one 
■higher and the other lower. The higher Rates we meet with 
are the Hem res, the Htpferes , the Off era, and fn on to the 
vifiatMeRcfyn: •, nay, Polybius ielates, that Philip of Maced'em 

Father 
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Father to Pa-feus, had an imaihmpYip (a) ; which Livy tranflates, 
navis qua sit fexdecim verfus remorum agehant (b), a Ship with 
fixteen Banks: Yet this was much inferior to the Ship built by 
Pbilopaier , which Plutarch tells us had forty Banks (c). The 
lower Rates were, the Biremis and the Monercs. The Biremis , 
in Greek or afyolo;> confided of two Banks of Oars: 

Of thefe, the fitted for Service, by Reafon of their Lightnefs 
and Swiftnefs, were called Liburnica ?, from the Liburvi , a Peo¬ 
ple in Dalmatia, who fnd invented that Sort of Buildingfor, 
being Corfairs, they rowed up and down in thefe light Veflels, 
and maintained themfelves by the Prizes they took ( d ). Yet 
in latter Times, all the fmaller and more expedite Ships, whe¬ 
ther they had more or lefs than two Banks, were termed in 
general Libuma or Liburnicie. Thus Horace and Propertius call 
the Ships which Auguflus made Ufe of in the Sea-Engagement 
at Allium : And Floras informs us, that his Fleet was made up ' 
of Veflels from three to fix Banks (e). Suetonius mentions an 
extravagant Sort of Liburnica invented by the Emperor Caligula , 
adorned with Jewels in the Poop, with Sails of many Colours, 
and finifhed with large Porticos, Bagnios, and Dining-Rooms, 
befides the curious Rows of Vines and Fruit Trees of ■all 
Sorts (/). 

The Monercs, mentioned by Livy, was a Galley, having but 
one fingleBank of Oars, of which we find five Sorts in Authors, 
the thebSopo;, or Aftuarii, the rpiotnoviopos, the teo-i rapailovlopo;, the 
'ztlcoto'Jlopos, and the iueerwlopo; of twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, 
and a hundred Oars. 

It may be obferved, that though thefe Under Rates are fup- 
pofed to have been built in the Form of the Naves long re, yet 
they are not fo generally honoured with thatName; and (orne- 
times in Authors of Credit we find them diredlly oppoled to the 
Naves longc;, and at other Times to the or War- 

Ships. 

But the Ships of War occur under fcveral other difFereht 
Denominations, as the Tefta, or Conjlratte , or the Apcrtre. 
The Tcftec, or Karappa-ttlot, were fo called, becaufe they 
had xararpdy.dla, or Platches; whereas the Aperta, or apgaxlot, 
had none. The greater Ship9, as the £>uadriremis and upwards, 


M Potyb. in Fragment. (A) Lib. 5^. (r) Tn Dcmctiio, (d) Dacicr on titrate, 

Ej'od. 1. (r) Lib, 4. cap. 11. (/) Sutton, in Cttlig. cap. 37. 

Q_ 2 feetn 
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feem always to have had Hatches; the Triremes and Birernes 
are fometimes defcribed otherwife; and all below thefe were 
Aperta. Cicero and other Authors fometimes ufe the Word 
Aphrafium For a particular Sort of Ship; and Polybius xnrap^axlof 
for a Quinquercmh. Befides thefe we meet with the Naves 
roflrates and Naves turrit a: The fir ft were fuch as had Beaks 
or Rojlra. necefl'ary to all Ships which were to encage in a 
Battle. The others were fuch as had Tthrets eroded on their 
Decks, from whence the Soldiers ufed all Manner of Wea¬ 
pons and Engines, as if it had been on Land, and fo engaged 
with the greateft Fury imaginable; as Virgil deferibes the Fight 
at ASlium: 

■- Pclago credos innarc revulfas 

Cycladas , out rnontes ccncurrere monlibus altos ; 

Tania mole viri turritispuppibus viflant. iEn. viii. 691. 

The Officers in the Navv were, Prafe&us Clojfis, or Ad- 
miral, and fometimes the Duumviri, when two were joined 
in Commiffion together with the Trierarchus, or Captain of 
a particular Ship, .moft properly of the Triremis ; the Guber- 
fiator , or Mafter; the Cekujhs, or Boatfwain, and others of 
inferior Note. 

XJruler the Emperors, as there were Legions eflablifbed id 
moft P;n t of the Roman Dominions, fo they had conftantly 
Fleets in thoft Sr a'-, which lay conveniently for the Defence 

" o f neighbourin'.' ... As Augitflvs kept one Navy at 

Miftnnm. in tbs More hdeu-i:, to protect and keep in Obe¬ 
dient e F'.nce, Spain. Jk/un;sin, Mgypi, Sardinia, and Sicily: 
A noth - r at Ravenna, in tin- Mare Supernal, to defend and 
br ; die .Epirus, Maaclon, Adam, Crete, Cyprus, together with all 
Afta. 1-ior were 'L-ir Nr.nvfonly xai. taint’d on the Sens, but 
feve nl too cn t'v. t: cip-al ll..\rs, an the Gnmanica Claffis on 
the Mine, the Doan! 'ana, the EupbrcUnJis, Ac. to be met with 
in Tacitus and other rLfconr.ns. 


[Sen Sir I-icnry Savil’s DiJJcrtatio:s, cn the End of his Tranf- 
lation of Tacitus.] 

To this Subject of tire R:nu:n Shipping, v/e may add a very 
remarkable Cuftom of l'uch as had aeaped a Wreck at Sea, 

which 
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which we find hinted at almaft in every Place of the Poet's, and 
often ailuded to by other Authors; on which a great modern 
Critick delivers himfelf to this Purp’ofe. 

It was-a Cuftom for thofe who had been faved from a Ship¬ 
wreck, to have all the Circumftances of their Adventure repre- 
fented on a Tablet. Some Perfons made Ufe of their Tablet 
to move the Compaffion of thofe that they met, as they tra¬ 
velled up and down; and by their Charity to repair their For¬ 
tunes, which had (offered fo much at Sea. Thefe Juvenal de- 
feribes, Sat. xiv. 301. ‘ 

- Merfa rate Naufragus qffent 

.Dum rogat, ctf pifiafe tempejlate tuetur. 

His Veflels funk, the Wretch at fome Lane’s End 
A painted Storm for Farthings does extend, 

And lives upon the Pi&ure of his Lofs. 

For this Purpofe they hung the Tablet about their Necks, 
and kept Pinging a Sort of canting Verfes, exprelfing the Man-, 
ner of their Misfortunes ; almoft like the modern Pilgrims,, 
Perfius , Sat. i. 88. 

- - Cantet ft Naufragus, afjhn- 

Protnlerim ? Cantus cum frafla te in trabe pi 3tun, 

Ex biunero portes f 

Say, fhould a fhipwreck’d Sailor fing his Woe 
Would I be mov’d to Pity; orbeftow 
An A'ms ? Is this your Seal’on for a Song, "> 

When your defpairing Phiz you bear along, > 

Daub’d on .a Plank, and o’er your Shoulders bung ? J 

Others hung upfuch a Tablet in the Temple of the particular 
Deity, to whom they had addrefled thcmfelves in their Exigence, 
and whofe Affiftance had, as they thought, effected their 
Safety. This they termed properly voiiva Tabclla. Juvenal} 
has a Fling at the Roman Superftition in this Point, when he. 
informs us, that it was the Bufinefs of a Company of Painters, 
to draw Pictures on thefe Accounts for the Temple of lfis 
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■- -Quam votiva tejlantw fatia tabella 

Piuiima, piflores quit nefcit ab I fide pafei ? xii. 27; 

Such as in IJh' Dome may be furvey’d 1 

On votive Tablets to the Life pourtray’d, £ 

\V here Painters are employ’d and earn their Bread. ' 

But the Cufiom went much farther; for the Lawyers at the 
Bar ufed to have the Cafe of the Client exprefTed in a PitSlure, 
that by fhowing his hard Fortune, and the Cruelty and Injuftice 
of the advcife Party, they might move the Compaflion of the 
Judge. This Quintilian declares himftlf againft in his fixth 
Book. Nor was this all; for fuch Pcrfuns as had efcaped in any 
Fit of Sicknefs, ufed to dedicate a Picture of the Deity whom 
they fancied to have relieved them. And this gives us a Light 
into the Meaning of Tibullus , Lib. 1. Elcg. 3, 

Nunc Dea, nunc fuccurrere mihi ; nam pojje mederi 
Pii'la clccet Templis mult a tabella tuis. 

Now Godde r s, now thy tortur’d Suppliant heal. 

For Votive Paints atteft thy facred Skill. 

Thus feme Chriftians, in ancient Times (a), upon a fignal 
Recovery of their Tealth, ufed to offer a Sort of Medal in Gold 
or Silver, on which their own Effigies were exprefled, in Ho¬ 
nour of the Saint whom they thought thcmfelves obliged to for 
thi n Deliverance. And this Cullom flill obtains in the Popiflt 
Countries (*). 

la) CafjuUtt. in Prr/hm, Sat. I. v. 88. ( b ) patitr on thmee, !.l», 1 . O-' 
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Mifcellany Cujloms of the Romans. 


C II A P. I. 


Of the private Sports and Games. 

Great Part of the Roman Pomp and Super- 
dition was taken up in their Games and 
Shows, and therefore very many of their 
Cuftoms have a Dependence on thofe So¬ 
lemnities. But, in our Way, we fhould 
not pafs by the private Sports and Diver- 
lions ; not that thev are worth our Notice 
in ihcmfelves, but becaul’e many Pailbgcsi 
and Altulions in Authors would otherwife 
be very difficult to comprehend. 

The private Games, particularly worth our Remark, arc the 
LatruncuH , the Tali and T.jjerte, the Pihe, the Pur impar, and 
the Trochus. 

The Game at LatruncuH feems to have been much of the 
fame Nature as the modern Chefs; the Original, of it is gene¬ 
rally retorted to Palau,ties ’s Invention at the Siege of Troy: 
Though Situca attributes it to CJ'ilon, one of the (even Crtvcian 
S.iges; and tome fancy that Pyrrhus King of Lpirits contrived 
this Sport to inftuCl: his Soldiers, after a diverting Manner, 
0.4 
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in the Military Art. However, it is certain, it exprefies the 
Chance and Order of War fo very happily, that no Place can 
lay fa juft a Claim to the Invention as the Camp. Thus the 
ingenious Vida begins his Poem on this Subject: 

Ludimus rffiglcm bill!, fimulataque verts 
Pralia, buxo eicies fitlas, Cf ludicra regna : 

Ut gem'nu inter fe rt’grs, albujque , nigerque, 

Pto laude oppojiti, entant bicoloribus armis. 

War’s harmlcfs Shape wefing, and Boxen Trains 
Of Youth, encountering on the Cedar Plains: 

How two tall Kings, by different Armour known, 
Traverfe the Field, and combat for Renown. 

The Chefs Men, which the Romans ufed, were generally of 
Wax orGlals; their common Name was Calculi , or Lalrun• 
culi: T he Poets fnmetimes term them Latrones, whence La- 
trur.cnlus was at firft derived : For Lalro among the. Ancients 
fignilied at firft a Servant (as the Word Knave in Eng/ijb) and 
afterwards a Soldier. 

Seneca has mentioned this Play oftener, perhaps, than any 
other Roman Author; particularly in one Place, he has a very 
remarkable Story, in which he defigns to give us. an Example 
of wonderful Rcfolution and Contempt of Death ; though fomc 
will be more apt to interpret it as an Inftahcc of infenfible 
Stupidity. The Story is this: One Cantus Julius (whom he 
extols very much on other Accounts) had been Tentenced to 
Death by Caligula: The Centurions coining by with a Tribe 
of Malefactors, and ordering him to bear them Company to Exe¬ 
cution, happened to find him engaged at this Game. Counts, 
upon his firft Summons, prefently fell to counting his Men, 
arid bidding his Autagonift be Cure not to brag fatfely of the' 
Victory after hF Death ; he only defired the Centurion to bear 
Wmiffs, that be li.ul one Man upon the Board more than his 
Companion ; and fo veiy readily joined himfelf to the poor 
Wietches that were going to differ (a). 

But the large If and t.he moft accurate Account of the Lalntn- 
ct'-li , given us by the Ancients, is lobe inet with in the Poem 
to Pifo ; which fome will have to be Ovid's, others Lucans, 
and many the Work of an unknown Author. 


(u) SeiutJ d: Tranquil, A r.imi, c.ip. 14. 
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The Tali' and Teffcra, , by Reafon of Co many Paffages'in Au¬ 
thors equally applicable to both, have oftentimes been con¬ 
founded with one another, and by fome diftinguifhed as a fe- 
parate Game from the LuJ'us alea, or Dice ; whereas, properly 
(peaking, the Greeks and Romans had two Sorts of Games at 
Dice, the Ludus talorum , or PI a}' at Cock-all, and the Ludtis 
tejjerarum, or what we call Dice. They played at the firft with 
four Tali, and at the other with three TcJJira. The Tali had 
but four Sides, marked with four oppoftte Numbers; one Side 
with a Trcs, and the oppofite with a JQnatre ; one .with an Ace , 
and the contrary with a Sice. The Dice had fix Faces, four 
marked with the fame Number as- the Tali, and the two others 
wit!) a Deux and a Cinque, always one againft the other; fo that 
in both Plays the upper Number and the lower, either on the 
Talus or Tcjfera, conftantly made feven. 

There were very fevere Laws in Force againft thefe Plays, 
forbidding the Ufe of them at all Seafor.s, only during the Sa¬ 
turnalia, though they gamed ordinarily a? other Times, not- 
withftanding the Prohibition. But there was one Ufe made of 
them at Feafts and Entertainments, which perhaps did not fall 
under the Extent of the Laws; and that was to throw Dice, 
who fhould command in Chief, and have the Power of pre- 
ferihing Rules at a Drinking Bout; who in Horace is called 
Arbiter Bibcndi. 

They threw both the Tali and the Tcjpres out of a long Box, 
for which they had feveral Names, as Fritillmn , Pyrgus, Tur- 
ricula, Orca,- Sec. 

There are many odd Terms flattered up and down in Au¬ 
thors, by which they lignified their forcunate and unfortunate 
Call; we may take Notice of the heft and the worft. The 
beft Call with the Tali was, when there came up four different 
Numbers, as Trcs , Quatrc, Sicc, Ace: The beft with the Dice, 
was three Sices ; the common Term for both was I'cnus or Bu- 
fiiicns ; the pooreft Call; in both having the Name of Cants. 
Per fins oppofes the Scnio and the Canicula , as the bell and worft 
Chances: 


•- .Citid dexter fenio ferret , 

Scire erat in votis ; dawn of a camcula quantum 
Rude ret, cmgujlx collo non fallicr Orca. Sat. iii. 48. 

But then my Study was to cog the Dice, 

And tiext’roufly to throw the lucky Sice ; 


To 
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To fhun Ames- /Ice that fwept my Stakes away, 

And watch the Box, for Fear they fhould convey C 

Falfe Bones, and put upon me in the Flay. j 

[Mr. Drydcn, 

The wifer and feverer Romans thought this fedentary Diveifion 
fit only tor aged Men, who rould not fo well employ themfelves 
in anv flirring Recreation. Let them (lays old Cato in Tally) 
have their Aimoitr, their Horfes and their Spears ; let them take 
their Club and their “Javelin ; let them have their five meeting 
/Matches and the ir Races, fo they do but leave us, among the nume¬ 
rous fpnrts, the Tali and the TtfTerse. But the general Corrup¬ 
tion ot Manners made the Cafe quite othervvill : Juvenal xiv. 4. 

Si damnrfa fenem juvat alca, ludit IA heres 
Bulletin, parvoque eadem movet arena fritillo. 

If Gaming does an aged Sire entice, 1 

Then my yountr Mailer Iwil'tly learns the Vice, > 

And fhak.es, in Hanging ilccves, the little B >x and Dice. 3 
[Mr. Dry den. 

Nor was it probable, that this Game fhould be pra&ifcd with 
any Moderation in the City, when the Emperors were com¬ 
monly pr< felled Admirers of it. Augujlus himft-lf played unrea- 
f'ouably without any Regard to the Time of the Year (<?). But 
the great Mullet of iljis Art was the Emperor Claudius, who by 
his conflant Fiaelite (cun as he rid about in his Chariot) gained 
fo much Exp'--: unce, as to compole a Hook on the Strjrc*. 
Ilcnce Seu'ici, in his futcallical Relation of the Emper. 1 ’> .f/5- 
thenfis , whin, alter a gicar i,.;iiiv Adventures, he Ins at I,til 
brought him to 1 Ml, m-.ke« the info.:u! Judj.es condemn him 
(as the nmfl ptnpet I’umfhn.ent in the World) to play conii- 
nually at iJ.o- with a Box that had the Bottom out ; which 
kept him always in Hopes, and yet always baulked his Expcc- 

bfrini pir-tici vvjiunr erat rcfonanle f itillo, 

7 h, ..qu.-Jhi-duM JuMat tfh •' f»*jo ; 

Injure fluids Jeie.pt r, feeipen/ue puenti. 
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Decepere fidem : refugit, digitofque per ipfos 
Fallax ajjiduo dilabitur aka furto. 

Sic cum jam fummi tanguntur culm'tna mantis., 

Irrita Sifyphio volvuntur ponder a collo. 

For whenfbe’er he (hook the Box to caff, 

The rattling Dice delude his eager Halle : 

And if he try’d again, the waggifh Bone 
Infenfibly was through his Fingers gone; 

Still he was throwing, yet he ne’er had thrown. 

So weary Sijypbus , when now he fees 
The welcome Top, and feeds his joyful Eyes, 

Straight the rude Stone, as cruel rate commands. 

Falls fadly down, and meets his refllefs Hands. 

The Ancients had four Sorts of Pike or Balls ufed for Exer- 
cife and Diverfion. The Foliis or Balloon which they ft ruck 
about with their Arm, guarded for that Purpofe with a wooden 
Bracer : Ox, if the Balloon was little, they ufed only their Fifts. 
The Pita Trigonalis, the fame as our common Balls; to play 
with this there ufed to (land three Pcrfons in a Triangle, (hiking 
it iound from one to another; he who firft let it come to the 
Ground was the Lofer (a). Paganica, a Ball fluffed with Fea¬ 
thers, which Martial thus, deferibes : xiv. 45. 

Hetc qua difpeili turget Paganica pluma. 

Folk minus Taxa cji , isf minus ar£ia pi/a. 

The lad Sort was the Harpa/Jum , a harder Kind of Ball, 
which they played with, dividing into two Companies, and 
driving to throw it into one another’s Goals, which was the 
conquering Call. 

The Game at Par impar , or even and odd, is not worth 
taking Notice of any farther than to obfeive, that it was not 
only proper to the Children, as it is generally fancied: For we 
nuy gather from Suetonius , that it was fometimes ufed at Fcafts 
and Entertainments, in the fame Manner as the Dice and 
Chefs (b). 

The Urachus has been often thought the fame as the Turbo , or 
Top; or elfe of like Nature with our Billiards: Hut both tliefe 

Opinions 



I. Sat. z. 
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Opinions are now exploded by the'Curious. The Trocbus there¬ 
fore was properly a Hoop of Iron, five or fix Feet Diameter, fet 
all over in the Infide with Iron Rinas. The Boys and young 
Men ufed towhii! this along, as our Children do wooden Hoops, 
directing it with a Rod of Iron, having a Wooden Handlej 
which Rod the G<acims cailed eXsstiio, and the Romans, Radius, 
There was I Teed of giest Dexterity to guide the Hoop right. In 
the mean Time, -the Rings, by the Clattering which they made, 
not only gave the People Notice to keep out of the Way, hut 
contributed very much'to the Boys Diverfion (a). We mull take 
'Care not to think this only a childifh Exercife, fince we find 
Horace (b) ranking it with other manly Sports; • 

Ludsrc qui ncfcit, campcjiribus abjlinet armis, 

Inclofiijque pi las, difche, trocbive quiefcit. 

( 'a) Daciir o:> Horace , Book 3. Od. 24. (/;) De Art. Poef. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the Circenfian Shows, and frft of the Pentath- 
lum, the Chariot Races, theL udus Trojse, ml 
the Pyrrhica Saltatio. 

T T is hard to light on any tolerable Divifion which woulJ 
take in all the publick Sports and Shows.; but the moft ac¬ 
curate feems to be thar which ranks them ynder two Heads, 
Lueli Circenfes , and Ludi Scenici: Rut becaufe this Divifion is 
made only in RelpeT of the Foim and Manner of the Solemni¬ 
ties, and of the Place of A£tion, there is Need of another to ex- 
prefs the En ! and Defign or their Inflitution; and this may be 
JLudi Saa i, Ruivi, and I'unebres. 

The C rci'ujian Plays may very well include the Reprefenta- 
tions of be a-fights, and Sports performed in the Amphithea¬ 
tres : I*nr the former were commonly exhibited in the Circss 
tilted for thatUfe; and when we meet with the Naiunachia, 
as Placis dillinci from the Cino\ we fuppofe the Struflure to 
have been of the fame Nature. And as to the Amphitheatres, 
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they were ere&ed for the more convenient Celebration of fome 
particular Shows, which ufed before to be prefented in the Cir- 
iVs, fo that, in the Extent-of the Head, we may inform our- 
(elves of the Pentathlum, of the Chariot Races, of the Lu/lus 
Tropes, of the Shows of wild Beafts, of the Combats of the 
Gladiators, and of the Naumachia. 

The Pentatblum , or ghiinqucrtium, as mofl: of their other 
Sports, was borrowed from the Grtecian Games; the five Exer- 
cifes that compofed it were Running, Wreftling. Leaping, 
Throwing, and Boxing. The two iait have fomething parti¬ 
cularly, worth our Notice; the former of them being fometimes 
performed with the Difcus , and the other with the Cejlus. The 
Difctts , or Quoit, made of Stone, Iron, or Copper, five or fix 
Fingers broad, and more than a Foot long, inclining to an oval 
Five: they fent this to a vaft Diftance, by the Help of a lea¬ 
thern Thong tied round the Perfon’s Hand that threw. Se¬ 
veral learned Men have fancied, that, inftead of the aforefaid 
Thong, they made Ufe of a Twift or Brcde of Hair; but it is 
poffible they might be deceived by that Pali'age of Claudian : 

Qu'ts melius vibrato ptter mrtigine molli 
Membra rotet ? vertat quit marmora crine fit pine ? 

What Youth could wind his Limbs with happier Care?. 
Or fling the Marble Quoit with tofs’d-baclc Hair ? 

Where the Poet, by crine fupbzo, intends only to exprefs the ex¬ 
treme Motion of the Pc-r.'bn throwing; it being very natural on 
that Account to caffi back his Head, and fo make the Hair fly 
out behind him (a). 

Homer has made A]ax art! UlyJJes both great Artifls at this 
Sport; and Ovid , when ‘rx '■ -mgs in Apollo and Hyacinth playing 
at it, gives an elegant DeU votion of the Exercife : 

Corpora ve/ic levant , b" Jncto pinguis olives 

Splenclejcunt, iatique Omni ccrtjmiua difei ; 

fhiem prius aerias lilraium Phoebus in auras 

Mifit , <0 oppfitus disjecit pondere miles. / 

Decidit in Joiidam longo pojt tempore terrain ' 

Poodles, is? exhibit'd junctam atm viribus art cm [b). 
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They ftrip, and wafh their naked Limbs with Oil, 

To whirl the Quoit, and urge the Sportive Toil. 

And firft the God his well-pois’d Marble flung. 

Cut the weak Air,' and bore the Clouds along: 

Sounding at laft, the mafly Circle fell, 

And Ihow’d his Strength a Rival to his Skill. 

Sealiger, who attribuies the Invention of the whole Pentath- 
lum to the rude Country People} is of Opinion, that the 
Throwing the Difcus is but an Improvement of their old 
Sport of calling their Sheep-Hooks: This Conje&ure feeins 
very likelv to have been borrowed from a Paffage of Homer; 
IJ. ¥. 845. 

''Ocr.T ou ti? t spjii\pE xateupora l2mco\o; avfy> 

*H 3s S' £X:vcr//.?y>i •sreleerai ctia (3s; ayehMO/,* 

’I'otro-ov ■zuvTos ar/M°i vireq&cC\i. 

1 As when fome fturdy Hind his Sheep-hook throws, 
Which, whirling, lights among thediftant Cows* 

So far the Piero calls o’er all the Marks. 

And indeed, the Judgment of the fame Critick, that thefe 
Exercifes owe their Original to the Life of Shepherds, is no 
more than what his admired Virgil has admirably taught him 
in the fccond Georgick: v. 27. 

Ipfe dies agitat Ffflos ; fnbltufque per herbam 
Ignis nbi in medio, dff Soeii cratera comment^ 

Te libans Lcneee went , pecorifque mngijtris 
VAocis jaciili ceriamina ponit in tdrno ; 

Corporaque agrejli nudat pradura paUe/lro. 

When any rural Holy-days invite 
His Genius forth to innocent Delight; 

On karth’s fair Bed, beneath feme (acred Shade, 

Amidfl his equal friends carelefsly laid, 
lie lings thee, Bacchus^ Patron of the Vine. 

The Beechcn Bowl foams with a Flood of Wine; 

Not to the Lois of Reafon, or of Stiength, 

7 0 aitive Game?, and manly Sports at length 

Their 
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Their Mirth afcends; and with full Veins they fee 
Who can the beft at better Trials be. 

[Mr Cowley. 

The Cejlus were either a Sort of leathern Guards for the 
Hands, compofed of Thongs, and commonly tilled with Lead 
or Iron to add Force and Weight to the Blow : Or, according 
toothers, a Kind ofWhirlbats or Bludgeons of Wood, with. , 
Lead at one End: Though Scaliger cenfures the laft Opinion as 
ridiculous; and therefore he derives the Word from y.srov, a 
Girdle or Belt («). This. Exercife is moft admirably defcribed 
by Virgil-, irv the Combat of Dares and Entellus: /Eneid 5. The 
famous Artift at the Cejlus was Eryx of Sicily, overcome at laft 
at his own Weapons by Hercules. Pollux too was as great a 
Matter of this Art, as his Brother Cajior at Encounters onHorfe- 
back. The Fight of Pollux and Amytus , with the Cejlus, is ex¬ 
cellently related by Theocritus: Idyllium 30. 

The CHARIOT-RACES occur as frequently as any of the. 
Circenjtan Sports. The mod remarkable Thing belonging to 
them was the Fadftions or Companies of the, Charioteers; ac¬ 
cording to which the whole Town was divided, fomo favouring 
one Company, and fome another. The four ancient Compa¬ 
nies were the Prafma. the RuJJata , the Alla or Albata, anJ the 
Veneta ; the Green, the Red, the White, and the Sky-coloured 
or Sea-coloured. This Diilinftion was taken from the Colour 
of their Liveries, and is thought to have borne Ibmc Alluflon to 
the four Seafons of the Year; the firfl refcmbling the Spring, 
when all Things are green; the next, the fiery Colour of che 
Sun in the Summer; the third, the Hoar of Autumn ; and the 
laft, the Clouds of Winter. The Prafma and the Veneta are 
not fo eafy Names as the other two; the former is derived from 
'srfierev, a Led, and the other from Veiled, or the Venetians, a 
People that particularly aiFedt that Colour. The mo ft taking 
Company were ounmoiilv the Green, efpecially under, Caligula, 
Nero, and the following Emperors, and in the Time of Juvenal, 
os he hints in his eleventh Satire, and with a fine Stroke of his 
Pen hcindfomely centals the fltange Plcalure which the Romans 
took in the Sights : 103. 

Immcnjes nim'uvnue licet Ji At cere plcbis. 


t:tam 
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'Tatam hodie Romam circus capit , £sf fragor aurern', 

Percutit , eventualviridis quo coliigopmini: 

Nam fi deficeret , maellani attonitamque videres 
Hatic urbem , veluti Canndrttm in pulvere vifli's 

This Day all (if I may be allowed. 

Without Offence to fuch a numerous Crowds 
To fay all Rome) will in the Circus fweat, 

Ecchoes already to their Shouts repeat. 

Metyinks I hear the Cry- Away, away, 

The Green have won the Honour of the Day. 

Oh ! fhould the Sports be bur one Year forborn, 

Rome would in Tears her lov’d Diverfion mourn, 

And that would notv-a Caule of Sorrow yield, 

Great as the Lol's of Cannes's fatal Field. 

[Mr. Congreve, 

The Emperor Domitian, as Suetonius informs us, added two 
hew Companies to the former, the Golden and the Purple {a), 
Xiphilin calls them the Golden and the Silver ; but this feems to 
be a Miftake, becaufe the Silver Liveries would not have been 
enough to diftinguifh from the White. But thefe new Com¬ 
panies were foon after laid down again by the foilowing Em¬ 
perors ( h ). 

In ordinary Reading, we meet only with the Bigee and the 
Quadriga: ; but they hid fometimes their Scjuges, Septemjnget, 
&c. And Suetonius nfibres us, that Nero, when he was a bVr- 
formcr in the Ulympic.i Games, made Ufe of a Decent] it An, a 
Chariot drawn wirh ten Ho lies coupled together (e). The fame 
Emperor fometimes brought in Pairs of Camels to run the Circs, 
inffcad of Horfes (//). And Ildiogabalus obliged Elephants to 
the lame Service (ej. 

The Races were cnmmonlv ended at (even Turns round the 
Miter, though, upon extraordinary Occalions, we now anti 
then meet with lower Heats. In the like Manner the ufual 
Number of Mijjus, or Matches, were twenty-four, though 
fometimes a far greater Number were exhibited. For Suets- 
nuts tells us, that, the Emperor Domitian prelented an hundred 
Matches in one Day •(/). Do ia Cerda will have us believe 


(c/'i I'.o ‘ in o*p. **. ( /•} L if. Com. ; n iocum. (r) Suer, A W. cap. 24* 

[J) Liict, Lap. il. ,,j 1U. ni fht’i-gab, (f) Dcu:it. cap. 4 , 
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it is not meant of the Number of Matches, but only of the 
Chariots, fo as to make no more than twenty-five MiJJui's: But 
his Opinion is not taken Notice of by the Criticks who have 
commented on Suetonius. Servius [a] on that V’erfe of Virgil, 
Gfcor. iii. 18. 

Centum quaittrijtigos agitabo adJiumina cttrrus, 

takes Occafion- to inform us, that anciently there were always 
twenty-five Matches of Chariots, four in every Match, fo as to 
make a hundred in all; The laft Mijjus was fet out at the 
Charge of the People, who made a Gathering for that Purpolc; 
and was therefore called JErarius: But, when this Cuftom of a 
fupernumerary MiJJius was laid afide, the Matches were no more 
than twenty-four at a Time; yet the laft four Chariots Hill 
kept the Name of MiJJiti ararius . 

The Time when the Races ftiould begin wa& anciently 
given Notice of by Sound ofTiumpet. 'But afterwards the 
common Sign was the Mappa, or Napkin hung out at the 
Pres tor’s, or the chief Magiftrate’s Scat. Hence Juvenal calls 
the Megalenfian Games. 

.... Megalrfiacet Jpeftacula mappa. Sat. xi. 191. 

The common Reafon given for this Cuftom is, that Nero 
being once at Dinner, and the People making a great Noife, 
defiring that the Sports might begin, the Emperor threw the 
Napkin he had in his Hand out of the Window, as a Token 
that he had granted their Requeft (/>). 

The Victors in thefe Sports weie honoured with Garlands, 
Coronets, and other Ornaments, after the Grattan Manner?’ 
and very often with conftderable Rewards in Money: Info- 
much that Juvenal makes one eminent Charioteer able to buy a 
hundred Lawyers. 

- — Hinc centum patrimoma caujidicorum. 

Parte alia folum rujjati pone Lacertre. Sat. vii. 113. , 

It has been already hinted, that they reckoned the Conclufion 
of the Race, from the palling by the Meta the feventh Time: 
And this Propertius cxpielsly confirms, Book 2. PI eg. 94. 


(«) /At Gter. 3. (i) CcJJhdar. lib. Epift. 3, 

R Ant 
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Aut prius infeflo dtpofcit pramia curfu , 

Septima quarts melam triverit arte rota. 

What Charioteer would with the Crown be grac’d, 

’Ere his leventh Wheel the Mark has lightly pafs’d ? 

So that the greateft Specimen of Art and Sleight appears to 
have been to avoid the Aleta handfomely, when they made 
their Turns, otherwife the Chariot and the Driver would come 
into great Danger as well as Difgrace : 

■ . . Metaque fervidis 

Evitata rot is. Hor. Od. i. 

On this Account it is, that Theocritus , when he gives a Rela¬ 
tion of the Exercifes in which they inftrudted young Hercules , 
affigns him in this Point, as a Matter of the greateft Confe- 
quence, his own Father lor his Tutor : 

'l-atssef 5" i^fXairacrSj!! iqj aqftzls hoc ] zscf) vutraav 
"ArrfaXcaij xdy.7rlo-.lz t aoAyiat pb\x$ai, 

’Af/.q>^. n iooo>v ov -rraiSa q>l\a tpqoviuv e&id'acrxev, 

AyVj;, sort //.rcxet 7ro*\d Socov t^Lqari ayiovav 
"Afin sv <V7T0|2tiTi) xesnr,?.uz nets or naycT; 

Aiffoi r q> (ov ior&mvc, XfW? 5 i b.urxv i/otavla;. EiJJx. Kd\ 117- 

I o drive the Chariot and with Heady Skill 
I ') turn, and yet not break the bending Wheel, 

.imjbitrio kindly did inllrudt his Son : 

Cire.ir in that Art ; for he iiimfelf had won 
Vail ,.i - i,,us Pii'/.es on the Argive Plains: ") 

Ainl 1! the Chariot which he drove remains, I 

I'sc'ci hurt i’iJj' Comte, thu’ Time liad broke the falling f 


[Mr. Creech. 




"’ted of the exadt Manner of thr r e 
'ci v noble and diverting, may pnlTi- 
•lii*! S.itisludlion troni the Delnip- 
<>f tlu in in Short, as they could 
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Nonne vides ? cum praeipiti certamine camputn 
Corripucre , ruuntque effitft carcere currus ; 

Cum fpes arreSire juvenum, exultantiaque haurit 
Corda pavor pulfans ; illi injlant verbere torto, 

Et protii da nt lor a: Z’o/atvi fervidus axis. 

"Jamque bundles , jamque elati fublime videntur 
A era per vacuum ferr 't , atquc ajjurgere in auras. 

Nec mora nec requies : at fulvee nimbus arenes 
Tollitur ; bumefcunt Jpumis jiatuque fequentum : 

"Cantus amcr laudum , tantee ejl viftoria cures. 

Haft thou beheld, when from the Goal they ftart. 

The youthful Charioteers with beating Heart, 

Rulh to the Race ; and panting fcarcely bear 
Th’ extremes of fev’rilh Hopes and chilling Fear; 

Stoop to the Reins, and lafh with all their Force; 

The flying Chariot kindles in the Courfe. 

And now a-low, and now a-loft they fly. 

As borne thro’ Air, and feem to touch the Sky: 

No Stop, no Stay ; but Clouds of Sand arite, 

Spurn’d and caft backward on the Follower’s Eyes ; 

The hindmoft blows the Foam upon the firft: 

Such is the Love of Praife, and honourable Thirft. 

[Mr. Dryden . 


The Troja , or Ludus Troja , ts generally referred to the In¬ 
vention of Afcanius. It was celebrated by Companies of Boys 
neatly drefled, and furniflied with little Arms and Weapons, 
who muttered in the publick Circus. They were taken, for the 
mn(t Part, out of jhe nobleft Families; and the Captain of them 
hat) tin.- honourable Title of Prhiceps ‘Juventutis j being fome- 
tinics next Heir to the Empire, and leldoni le's than the Son of 
a ptincipal Senator. ThisCuftom is fo very remarkable, that 
it would be an unpardonable Omiflion not to give the whole 
Account of it in Virgil 's own Words; efpeciallv, bccaufr the 
Poet, ufiiig all his Art and Beauties on the Subject, as a Com¬ 
pliment to Augujlus , (a great Admirer of the Sport) has left us 
a moft inimitable Delcription. 


/Eneid. 5. 
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JE neid. 5. Ver._545. 

At pater Mneas, nondum eertamine miffo, 
Cujlodem adfefc comltemque impubis lull 
Epytidem voeat, iA fidam Jic fatur ad aurem : 

Fade age, (A Afeanio, ft jam puerile paratum 
Agmcn habet fecum, curjujqtte inflruxit equorum , 
Ducat trvo turmas , IA fete cjlendat in armis, 

Die, ait. Ipfe omnem forgo decedere circo 
Infufum populum , (A compos jubet efje patent es. 
Incedunt pueri, par iterque ante ora parent um 
Fresnatis lucent in equis : quos omnis euntes 
Trinacria tnirata fremit Trojeeque juventus. 
Omnibus in morem tonfa coma preffa corona : 
Cornea bina ferunt preefixa hajlilia ferro ; 

Pars L ves bumero pharetras : Jt peftore fumrno 
Flexilis obtorti per collum cir cuius auri. 

Tret e.uitum tiumcro turmee, ternique vagantur 
Duel ores : Pueri bis feni quemque jecuti, 

Agmine partito fulgent paribujque Magifiris. 

Una acies juvenum , duett quam parvus ovantem 
( Nomas avi referent) Priamus, tua clara , Polite , 
Progenies, au£lur,i Italos ; quern Tbracius albis 
Porlat r-jtv.s bicohr maculis : vc/ligia primi 
Alba pedis , frontemque ojlenlans ardtius albam. 
Alter Atys, gains urnle Atti duxere Lai ini : 
Parvus Atys, pueroque pucr diletlus lido. 
Extremus, fqrmaque ante omnes puleber lulus 
bsidonio ejl invert us rquo ; qu, m Candida Dido 
EJfe Jiti 1 led rat -nsnumentum (A pignut amoris. 

Cri tini 7 ; iiiuei its pubes J'enieris Aajite 
Fa tur equis. 

Fxeiqiunt phitfu pavidos, gandertque tuentes 
Dardunide:, vein unique n-:-d:u,t a a parentum. 
Pijlquam omnem nrti conjfi.. , oeulojque Juorttm 
1 .Hjli isve.il uitqhL : is hum 11,.‘more paratis 
Ftn'i./es I mu c Ldit, iu/onintqr.- fl geilo. 

Old d:u m •, re pares, ,!/, , , anuia Terri 
DiduC/is Jol-sere •/• an: 1. • .ul'qise nocati 

hide alios haunt < tnJus, alioj-jie re.iufus. 


AdvnfiS 
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Adverfis fpatiis, alternofque orbibus orbes 
Impediunt, pugnaque cuntJtmulacbra fub arnt'u 
Et nunc terga fuga nudant , nunc fpicula vertunt 
Infenji , fa£ia pariter nunc pace feruntur ; 

Ut quondam Creta fertur labyrintbui in alta 
Parietibus textum cafis iter, ancipitemque 
Atille viis habuijje dolum, qua figna fequendi 
Fulleret indeprenfus id irremeabilii error. 

Hand aliter Teucrum nati vejiigia cttrfu 
Impediunt, texuntque fugas, id prcelia ludo ; 

Delphinum jmiles , qui per maria humida nando 
Curputkium Libycumque fecant luduntque per undas. 

Hunc morem , bos cur/us, a'.que btec certarnina primus. 
Afcaniui, langam muris cum cingeret Album, 

Rettulit, id prifcos dacuit celebrare Latinos ; 

Quo puer ipfe modo, fecum quo Praia pubes, 

Albani docucre fuos ; bine maxima porro 
Accepit Roma, id patrium fervavit honorem : 

Trojaque nunc pueri, Trajanuin, dicitur agmen. 

But Prince /Eneas, e’er the Games were done. 

Now call’d the wife Inftrudorof his Son, 

The good Epytides, whofe faithful Hand 
In noble Arts the blooming Hero train’d: 

To whom the Royal Chief his Will declar’d. 

Go bid Afcanius, if he (lands prepar’d 
To march his youthful Troops, bepn the Courfe, 

And let his Grandfirc’s Shade commend his growing Force, 
Thus he } and ordered draight the fwarming Tide 
To clear the Circus ; when from every Side 
Crowds bear back Crowds, and leave an open Space, 
Where the new Pomp in all its Pride might pafs. 

The Boys move on, all glittering lovely brigln. 

On well rein’d Steeds in their glad Parents Sight. 
Wond’ring, the Trojan and Sicilian Youth 
Crown with Applauf their Virtue’s early Growth, 

Their flowing Hair dole flow’ry Chaplets grace. 

And two fair Spears their eager Fingers prefs. 

Pan bear gay Quivers, on their Shoulders hung. 

And 1 'wills of bending Gold lie wreath’d along 
Their Purple Veil j which at the Neck begun. 

And down their Breads in fliining Circles run. 


Thro® 
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Three lovely Troops three beauteous Captains led. 

And twice fix Boys each hopeful Chief obey’d. 

The firft gay Troop young Priam marfhals on, 1 

Thy Seed, Polite!, not to Fame unknown, > 

That with Italian Blood (hall join his own: ' 1 

Whofe kinder Genius, rip’ning with his Years, 

His wretched Grandftre’s Name to better Fortune bears. 

A Thracian Steed, with Spots of fpreading White 
He rode, that paw’d, and crav’d the promis’d Fight. 

A lovely White his hither Fetlock {fains; 

And white his high ere£fed Forehead fhines. 

And next with ftately Pace young Atys moy’d. 

Young Atys, by the young Ajcanius lov’d. 

From this great Line the noble Attian Stem, 

In Latium nurs’d, derive their ancient Name, 

The third with his Command Ajcanius grac’d ; 1 

Whofe Godlike Looks his Heavenly Race confefs’d j > 
So beautiful, fo brave, he {hone above the reft. J 

His fprightly Steed from Sidon's Pafture came, 

The noble Gift of the fair Tyrian Dame, C 

And fruitlefs Pledge of her undappy Flame. 3 

The reft Sicilian Courfers all beftrode. 

Which old Aceftes on his Guefts beftow’d. 

Them, hot with beating Hearts, the Trojan Crew 
Receive with Shouts, and with frefh Pleafure view; 
Difcov’ring in the Lines ofevery Face 
Some venerable Funder of their Race. 

And now the youthful Troop their Round had made, 
Panting with Joy, and all the Crowd futvey’d j 
When (age Ejytides , to give the Sign, 

Crack’d his long Whip, and made the Courfc begin. 

At once they ftarr, and fpur with artful Speed, 

’Till in the Troops the little Chiefs divide 
The clofc Battalion : Then at once they turn. 
Commanded hark ; while from their Fingers borne. 

Their hodile Darts a-loft upon the Wind 

. 1 ' i\ fhivering : Then in cireling Numbers join’d, 

The manag’d Courfers with due Mcafurcs bound, 

And run the rapid Ring, and trace the mazy Round. 

Files facing Files, their hold Companions dare, 

And wheel and c harge, and urge the fportive War. 

Now Flight thev feign, and naked Backs expofe; j 

Now wall turn’d Spears drive headlong on the Foes; }• 

And nowjcoiiftd’ratc grown, in peaceful Ranks they clofc. 3 
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As Crete's fam’d Labyrinth to a thoufand Ways, 

And thoufand darken’d Walls the Gueft conveys : 

Endlefs, inextricable Rounds amufe. 

And no kind Track the doubtful Paflage (hews. 

So the glad Trojan Youth their winding Courfe 
Sporting purfue, and charge the rival Force. 

As fprightlv Dolphins in fome calmer Road 

Plav round the filent Waves, and (hoot along the Flood, 

A,canius , when (the rougher Srorms o’erblown) 

With happier Fates he rais’d fair Alba's Town ; 

This youthful Sport, this folemn Race renew’d. 

And with new Rites made the plain Latins proud. 

From Alban Sires th’ heieditary Game 
To matchlefs Rome by long Succeffion came: 

And the fair Youth in this Diverfion train’d, 

Troy they (Jill call, and the brave Trojan Band, 

Lazius, in his Commentaries de Repub. Romana , fancies the 
Jufh and Tournaments, fo much in Fafhion about two or three 
hundred Years ago, to have owed their Original to this Ludus 
Troja , and that Tournamcnta is but a Corruption of Trojamenta. 
And the learned and noble Du Frefne acquaints us that many 
arc of the lame Opinion. However, though the Word may 
perhaps be derived with more Probability from th c FrcnchTourner, 
to turn round with Agility; yet the Exercifes have fo much Re- 
femblance, as to prove the one an Imitation of the other. 

The Pyrrhice. or Salt at io Pyrrbica , is commonly believed 
to be the fame with the Sport already deferibed. But, befides 
that pone.of the Ancients have left any tolerable Grounds for 
fuch a Conjcdlure, it will appear a different Game, if wc look 
a little info its Original, and on the Manner of the Perform¬ 
ance; The Oiiginal i', by foine, referred to Minerva , who led 
tip a Dance in her Armour, after the Conqucft of the Titans: 
By others to the Curetes , or Corybrmtes , Jupiter's Guard in his 
Cradle, who leaped up and down, cUfhmg their Weapons, to 
keep old Saturn from hearing the Cries of his infant Son. Pliny 
attributes the Invention to Pyrrhus, Soil to Achilles, who in(ti— 
tuted fucli a Company of Dancers at the Funeral of his Fa¬ 
ther [a). However, that it was very ancient is plain front 
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llcmtr ; who, as he hints at it in feveral Defcriptions, fo parti¬ 
cularly he makes the exarB Form and Manner of it to be en¬ 
graved on the Shield of AchiUes, given him by Vulcan. The 
Manner of the Performance teems to have confided chiefly in 
the nimble turning of the Body, and fhifting every Part, as if 
ft were done to avoid the Stroke of an Enemy: And therefore 
this was one of the Exercifes in which they trained the young 
Soldiers Apuleius defcribes a Pyrrbick Dance, performed by 
young Men and Maids together (a ); which alone would be 
enough to diflinguifh ic from the Ludus Trojce. The beft Ac¬ 
count we meet with of the Pyrrhick Dance is in Claudian' s Poem 
on the fixth Confulfijip of Hamrius : 

Armatos hie ftepe chores, certaque vagatidi 
Textas hgefugas, inconfufofque recurfus _ 

Et pulcbras errorttm artes , jocundaque Mortis. 

Cer-,limus : infonuit cum verbere figna magi/ler , 

JMutatojque edant pariter tot peflora motus , 

In latus allijis clypcis, ant rurfus in ahum 
Vi brat is: grave parma fonat mucronis acuti 
Verbere, if umbonum pulju modulante refultiyns 
Ferreus alterno concentus ciauditer enfe. 

Here too the warlike Dancers blefs our Sight, 1 

Their ait'11I Wand’ring, and their Laws of Flight > 

And unconfus’d Return, and inoffenfive Fight. J 

Soon as Muller’s Crack proclaims their Prize, 

T heir moving Breads in tuneful Changes rife; 

The Shields lalute their Sides, and ftraight are Blown 
In Aii high waving; deep the Targets gioan 
Struck with alternate Swords, which thence rebound. 

And end the Concert and the facred Sound. 


The ninfi ingenious Mr. Cartwright, Author of the Royal 
S!nir, having Occafion to prefent a warlike Dance in that Piece, 
took the Vleafures of it from this Paflage in Claudian, as the 
moll exaiB Patient Antiquity had left. And in the printed Play, 
he has eiv'-n no other Dcfcription of that Dance, than by fetting 
down the Vtrleb whence it is copied. 
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Julius Scaliger tells us of himfelf, that while a Youth, he had 
often danced the Pyrrhick before the Emperor Maximilian, to the 
Amazement of all Germany : And that the Emperor was once fo 
furprized at his warlike Activity, as to cry out. This Boy either 
yias born in a Coat of Mail , in/lead of a Skin , or elfe has been rocked 
in one injleadof a Cradle (a). 

(<*) Poet. lib. cap. 18, 


CHAP. III. 

Of the Shows of Wild Beajls, and of the Nau- 
machiae. 

•THE Shows of Beads were in general defigned for the 
* Honour of Diana , the Patronefs of Hunting. For this 
Purpofe, no Coft was fpared to fetch the moft different Crea¬ 
tures from the fartheft Parts of the World : Hence Claudian, 

•———ratibus pars ibat onujlis 

Per freta, velJluvios ; exanguis dextera torpet 

Remigis, (tf proprium metuebat navita mercem, 

. ... 1 part in laden Veflels came. 

Borne on the rougher Waves, or gwitler Stream ; 

The fainting Slave let fall his trembling Oar; 

And the pale Mailer fear’d the Freight he bore. 

An^ prefently after, 

■ —— Shtodcunque tremendum rjl• 

Dentibus, out infigue jubis , ant nobile cornu , 

Aut rigidum fetis capitur , dec us onme timorque 
Sylvarum, non eaute latent , non mole refi/iunt. 

- All that with potent Teeth command the Plain, 

AH that run horrid with ercdled Mane, 

Or proud of (lately Horns or bridling Hair, 

At once the Forcll’s Ornament and Fear j 

Torn 
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Torn from their Defarts by the Roman Power, 

Nor Strength can lave, nor craggy Dens fecure. 

Some Creatures were prefented merely as ftrange Sights and 
Rarities, as the Crocodiles, and leveral outlandifh Birds and 
Beafts ; others for the Combat, as Lyons, Tvrt-rs, Leopards, 
(sfc. otr.er Creatures, either purely for Delight, or elfe for the 
Ufe of the People, at fuch Times as they were allowed Liberty 
of catching what they could for themlelves, as Hares, Deer, and 
the like. We may reckon up three Sorts of Diverfions with the 
Beads, which all went under the common Name of Venatic ; the 
firft, when the People were permitted to run after the Beads, 
and catch what they could for their own Ufe i the fecond, when 
the Beads fought with one another; and the lafl, when they 
were brought out to etgage with Men. 

When the People wete allowed to lay hold on what they could 
get, and carry it offfor their own Ufe, they called it Venatio di- 
rtptionis: This feems to have been an lnftitution of the Empe¬ 
rors. It was ni2ny Times prefented with extraordinary Charge, 
and great Variety of Contrivances. The middle Part of the 
Circus being u- all over with Trees, removed thither by main 
Fotce, and .aliened to huje Planks, whii li were laid on the 
Ground ; thefe, being covered with Earth and Tutf, reprelented 
a natural Foreft, into which the Beafts being let from the Cuvra, 
or Dens under Ground, the People, at a Sign given by the t’.m- 
peror, fell to hunting them, and carried away what they killed, 
to regale upon at Home. The Bealls ufuallv given weie Hoars, 
Deer, Oxen, and Shi ep. Sometimes all Kinds of Birds were 
prefented after the lame Manner. The ufual Way of let¬ 
ting the People know what they Ihould feize, was by (cattering 
among them little Tablets or Tickets (TcJ/eias) which entitled 
thofe who caught them to the Contents of their Intcriptiou. 
Sometimes cveiy Ticket was m irked with l'uch a Sum of Muncy, 
payable to the fnft Taker. '1 lute Large fils wete in general 
termed MiJJi/ia , from their being thrown and di(perfed among 
the Multitude («). 

The Eights between Bealls were exhibited with great Va¬ 
riety ; fometimes we find a Tygcr matched with a Lion, lome- 
times a Lion with a Bull, a Bull With an Elephant, a Rhinoce¬ 
ros with a Hear, dec. Sometimes wc meet with a Deer huntc-d 
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on the Area by a Pack of Dogs. But the mod wonderful 
Sight was, when by bringing the Water into the Amphitheatre, 
huge Sea Monfters were introduced to combac with Wil,d 
Ev-ifts: 

Nec nobis iantum fylvejlria cernere monjlra 
Conti git, aquoreos ego cum certantibus urfts 
Spefiavi vitulos. Calphurn. Eclog. 7. 

Nor Sylvan Monfters we alone have view’d. 

But huge Sea-Calves, dy’d red with hoftile Blood 
Of Bears, lie flound’ring in the wond’rous Flood. 

The Men, that engaged with wild Beads, had the common 
Name of Bejliarii. S ome of thefe were condemned Perfons, 
and have been taken Notice of in other Places (a) : Others 
hired themfelves at a let Pay, like the Gladiators ; and, like 
them too, had their Schools where they were inftrufted and 
initiated in fuch Combats. We find feveral of the Nobility and 
Gentry many Times voluntarily undertaking a Part in thefe 
Encounters. And Juvenal acquaints us, that the very Women 
were ambitious of ftiowing their Courage on the like Occafions, 
though with the Forfeiture of their Modefly : 

Cum -.... -- Mavia Tu/cum 

Figat aprurn, (A nuda teneat vennbula mamma. Sat. i. 22. 

Or when, with naked Breaft the mannifh Whore 
Shakes the broad Spear againft the Tufcan Boar. 

And Martial compliments the Emperor Domitian very hand- 
fomely on the fame Account. Speflac. vi. 

Belliger inviflis quod Mars tibi fecvit in armis t 
Non fatis eji , Cafar, favit iff ipfa Venus. 

Projiratum vajla Nemccs in smile leonem 
Nobile iff Hcrculeum f'ama can. tut opus. 

Prifca fitles taceat : Nam po/l tua muna Cafar , 

JLee jam fcctninea vidimus atla matin. 

Not Mars alone his bloody Arms fliall wield; 

Venus, when Cafar bids (hall take the Field, 

Nor only wear the Breeches, but the Shield. 

The Savage Tyrant of the Woods and Plain, 

By Hercules in doubtful Combat (lain. 


(a) Book 3. cliap. *o. 
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Still fills our Ears within the Nemean Vale 
And mu fly Roils the mighty Wonder tell: 

Wonder now ; for Cafar 's Reign has Ihown J 

A Woman’s equal Power; the fame Renown > 

Gain’d by the DidafF which the Club had won. J 

Tho f e who coped on the plain Ground with Beads, com¬ 
monly met with a very unequal Match; and therefore, for the 
mod Part, their Safety confided in the nimble Turning of their 
Jloiiy and leaping up and down ■ to elude the Force of their 
Advei fary. Therefore Martial may very well make a Hero of 
the Man who flew twenty Beads, all let in upon him at once, 
though we funpofe them to have been of the inferior Kind : 
Htrculr.tr iaudis numeretur gloria ; plus cjl 
Bis denos partter perdomuijje feras. 

Cnunt the twelve Feats that Hercules had done; 

Yet twenty make a greater, join’d in one. 

But becaufe this Way of engaging generally proved fuc- 
Cefsful to the Bead, they had other Ways of dealing with 
them, as by aflailing them with Darts, Spears, and other mif- 
live Weapons, from the higher Parts of the Amphitheatre, 
where they were fecure from their Reach ; fo as by fome Means 
or other they commonly contrived to difpatch three or four 
hundred Bealls in one Show. 

In t^ie Show of wild Beads exhibited by Julius Cerfar in his 
third ConfuMhip, twenty Elephants were oppofed to five hun¬ 
dred Footmen ; and twenty more with Turrets on their Backs, 
fixty Men being allowed to defend each Turret, engaged with 
five hundred Foot, and as many Horfe (a). 

The N AUM ACHIJR owe their Original to the Time 
of the fird Pun.ck War, when the Romans iirlt initiated their 
Men in the Knowledge of Sea Adairs. After the Improvement 
of many Years they were defigned as well for the gratifying 
the Sight, as for encrcafing their naval Experience and Dilci- 
plinc; and therefore composed one of the folemn Shows, by 
winch the Magifl rates or Emperors, or any A dealer s of Popu¬ 
larity, fo often made their Court to the People. 

The ufual Accounts wc have of thefc Excrcifes feem to 
reprefent them as nothing elfe but the Image of a naval Fight. 


(«) Plin. Nat. lliji. lib. *. cap. 
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But it is probable that fometimes they did not engage in any 
hoftile Manner, but only rowed fairly for-the Victory. This 
Conjeciure may be confirmed by the Authority of P'irgilfwha 
is acknowledged by all the Criticks, in his Defcriptions of the 
Games and Exercifes, to have had an Eye always to his own 
Country, and to have drawn them after the Manner of the 
Roman Sports. Now the Sea Contention, which he prefents us 
with, is barely a Tryal ofSwiftnefs in the Veflels, and of Skill 
in managing the Oars, as is moil admirably delivered in his 
fifth Book : 114. 

Prima pares ineunt gravlbtts certamina remit 
Quatuor ex amni diletla clajfe Carina, Sic. 

The Naumachia of Claudius , which he prefented on the Fu- 
cirte Lake before he drained it, defervc to be particularly men' 
tioned, not more for the Greatnefe of the Show, than for the 
Behaviour of the Emperor; who, when the Combatants pafled 
before him with fo melancholy a Greeting as, Ave Imperator* 
morituri te jalutant , returned in Anfwer, Avetc vos\ which when 
they would gladly have interpreted as an Aft of Favour, and a 
Grant of their Lives, he foon gave them to under (land that it 
proceeded from a contrary Principle of barbarous Cruelty and 
Infenfibilicy (a). 

The moil celebrated Naumachia were thofe of the Emperor 
Domitian ; in which were engaged fuch a vafl Number of Vef- 
fels as would have almoft formed two complete Navies (b) for 
a proper Fight, together with a proportionable Channel of 
Water, equalling the Dimenfions of a natural River. Martial 
has a very genteel Turn on this Subjvft. Speitac. 24. 

Si quit ades longis ferus fpcitator ab oris, 

Cut lux prima facri muneris ifta dies, 

Ne te decipiat ratibus navalis Enyo, 

Et par undo fretis : hie niodo terra fuit. 

Non credis ? fpcites darn laxent equara Mortem ; 

Parva mora ejl , dices , hie undo pontus erat. 

Stranger, wline’cr from diflant Parts arriv’d. 

But this one facretl Dav in Rome haft liv’d; 

Miftake not the wide Flood, ami pompous Show 
Of naval Combats : Here was Land but now. 


d>. Claud. c. .13. Tj fir. An. XIII. (/•) Sutton. in Vomit, c. 4. 
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Is this beyond your Credit ? Only ftay 1 

*Till from the Fight the Veflels bear away; > 

You’ll cry with Wonder, Here but now was Sea ! 1 

It is related of the Emperor Heliogahalus , that, in a Repre- 
fentaiion of a naval Fight, he fill’d the Channel where the Vef- 
fels were to ride with VVine inftead of Water (a). A Story 
fcarcc credible, though we have the higheft Conceptions of hia 
prodigious Luxury and Extravagance. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the GLADIATORS . 

'I ' HE fir ft Rife of the Gladiators is referred to the ancient 
Cuflum of killing Perlons at the Funerals of great Men. 
For the old Heathens, fancying the CJhofts of the Deceafed to 
be fatisfied, and rendered propitious by human Blood, at firft 
they ufed to buy Captives, or untoward Slaves, and offered 
them at the Obfequies : Afterwards they contrived to veil over 
their impious Barbarity with the fpecious Show of Pleafure, 
and voluntary Combat ; and therefore tiaining up fuch Perfons 
as they had procured in lome tolerable Knowledge of Wea¬ 
pons ; upon the Day appointed for the Sacrifices to the departed 
Cliofts, they obliged them to maintain a mortal Encounter 
at the Tombs of their Friends. The firft Show 
Jiufium ^ ot Gladiators *, exhibited at Rome , was that of 
AJ. and D. Jirutus , upon the Death of their Fa¬ 
ther sf. U. C. 490. in the Confulfhip of jfp. Claudius and Al. 
Fulviu r (b). 

Within a little Time, when they found the People exceed¬ 
ingly pleafed with fuch bloody Entertainments, they refolvcd 
to give them the like Divci fion as foon as poftihle, ami there¬ 
fore it foon grew into a Cuftorn, that not only the Heir of 
any greit or rich Citizen newlv deceafed, but that all the prin- 
cipul Magilliales fiiould take Occafions to prefent the People 
with t he lie Shows, ill older to -procure their Eftcem and Al- 
fedtinn. Nay, the very Prufts were fometimes the Exhi¬ 
bitors of fuch impious Pomps: for we meet with th e Ludi 
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Pontificates in Suetonius {a), and with the Ludi Sacerdatales in 

Pliny (b). 

As for the Emperors, it was Co much their Intereft to ingra¬ 
tiate themfelves with the Commonalty, that they obliged then! 
with thefe Shows almoft upon all Occafions : As on their Birth- 
Day ; at the Time of a Triumph, or after any fignal Viiftory ; 
at the Confecration of any publick Edifices ; at the Games which 
feveral of them inftituted ro return in fuch a Term of Years } 
many others, which occur in every Hiftorian. 

And as the Occafions of thefe Solemnities were fo prodi- 
gioufiy increafed, in the fame Manner was the Length of them, 
and the Number of the Combatants. At the firfi Show exhi¬ 
bited by the Bruti, it is probable there were only three Pair of 
Gladiators, as may be gathered from that of Aufonius : 

Tres primas Thracum pugnas , tribus ardine bellis. 

Juniada patrio inferias mijere fepulcbro. 

Yet Julius Ctsfar in his ./Edilelhip prefented three hundred 
and twenty Pair (r). The excellent Titus exhibited a Show of 
Gladiators, wild Beads, and P.epreicutations of Sea-fights, a 
hundred Days together (d) : And Trajan, as averfe from Cru¬ 
elty as the former, continued the Solemnity of this Nature a 
hundred and twenty-three Days, during which he brought out 
a thoufand Pair of Gladiators ( e ). Two thoufand Men of the 
fame Profeflion were lifted by the Emperor Otho to ferve againft 
Vitellius. Nay, long before this, they were fo very numerous, 
that, in the Time of the Cacilinarian Conlpiracy, an Order palled 
to fend all the Gladiators up and down into the Garrifons, for 
fear they fhould rail'e any Difturbanre in the City (/), by joining 
with the difaffvdteJ Party. And Plutarch informs us, that the 
famous Spartacus, who at laft gathered fuch a numerous Force 
as to put Rome under fotne unufual Apprchcnfions, was no more 
than a Gladiator, who, breaking out from a Show at Poona, 
with the Reft of his Gang, dared proclaim War againft the 
Roman State f"). 

In tl: im .i:. Time, the wife and the better Romans were 
very fcnhble of the dangerous Confequenccs which a Corrup¬ 
tion of this Nature might produce ; a id thcrefme Cicero pre- 
fin od a Law, that no Perfou fhould. exhibit a Show of Gladia¬ 
tors within two Years bcfoic lie appealed Candidate tor an 
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Office (a) Julius Cafar ordered, that only fuch a Number of 
Men of this Prutdfion fllould be in Rome at a Time (b), An- 
gujius decreed, that only two Shows of Gladiators fllould be pre- 
fented in a Year, and never above fixty Pair of Combatants in a 
Show Tiberius provided by an Order of Senate, that no 

Perfon fllould h ive the Privilege of gratifying the People with 
fuch a S- lemuity, unlcfs he was worth four hundred thoufand 
Srjlrrce, Id). 

Ncrvu in a great Meafurc regulated this Affair, after the many 
Abufes of the former Emperors; lint the Honour of entirely re¬ 
moving this Barbarity out of the Roman World, was referved 
fnr Conflantine the Great, which he performed about the Year 
of the C'it" 1067, nigh fix hundred Years after their firft Infli- 
tution. Yet under Conjlantius , Theodojius , and Valentinian , the 
fame cruel Humour began to revive, ’till a final Stop was put to 
it by the Emperor liomrius\ the Occafion of which is given at 
large by the Authors of Ecdefiaftieal Hiftory. 

Thus mu' h may be proper to obferve in general, concerning 
the Origin, Increafe, and Reflraint of this Cuftom. For our 
farther lnfoi mation, it will be neceflary to take particular No¬ 
tice of the Condi on of the Gladiators , of their feveral Orders 
or Kinds, and of their Manner of Duelling. 

As for their Condition, they were commonly Slaves, or Cap¬ 
tives ; for it was an 01 dinary Cuftom to fell a difobedient Servant 
to the Lanijlep the Infhuctors of the Gladiators, who, after 
thev had tauphf them fome Patt of their Skill, let them out for 
Money at a Show. Yet the Freemen foon put in for a Share of 
this Piivilege to be killed injeft; and accordingly many Times 
offered them'elves tnhiie for the Amphitheatre, whence they had 
the Name >>| Auflnsati. Nay, the Knights and Noblemen, and 
even the Senators themfclves at laft were not afhamed to take up 
the fame Pinltflion, fome to keep themfclves from ftarving, after 
they had fijuamlcr. .1 away theit Eftatcs, and others to curry Fa¬ 
vour with 1 lie I' o pern;s : So that Augujlus was forced to com¬ 
mand by a puhlti k Kdidt, that none of the Scnatorian Order 
fllould turn Gin ii.:tors (<■) : And foon after, he laid the fame 
Refit,tiiit on the Knights (f) Yet thele Prohibitions were fo 
little 11 gaoled by the following Princes, that Nero prefented at 
otic Show (if the Nun hers in Suetonius are not corrupted) 400 
Svoatoi•, ami (:r 1 <• ihc l : .qn,j!ri,iJt Rank (g). 


o, P . 10. (r) (,/) ‘Uit. An. 4. 
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But all this will look like no Wonder, when, upon a farther 
Search, we meet with the very Women engaging in thefe pub- 
lick Encounters, particularly under Nero and Domitian. Juve¬ 
nal has expofcd them very handfomely for this mannifli Humour 
in his fixth Satyr, 254 : 

Quale dccus ret urn, ft conjugis auBio fiat, 

Balteus id manicee, id crifhc crurifque Jinifiri 
DimUium legmen? velfi diverfa movebit 
Preelia , tu felix, ocreas vendente puclla. 

Net funt quet tenu't Judant in cyclade : quorum 
Deltcias id panniculas bombycinus urit. 

Adfpice quo frcmitu tnon/lratos perferat ictus, 

El quanto gale ex curvet ur pondere\ quanta 
Poplitibus fedeat quam denfa fiafcia libro. 

Oh ! what a decent fight ’tis to behold 
All thy Wife’s Magazine by Auction fold ! 

The Belt, the crcfied Plume, the feveral Suits 
Of Armour, and the Spanijb-Leather Boots ! 

Yet thefe are they that cannot bear the Heat 
Of figur’d Silks, and under Sarfenct fweat. 

Behold the ftrutting Amazonian Whore 

She (lands in Guard, with her right Foot before} 

Her Coats tucked up, and all her Motions jull. 

She (lamps, and then cries hah! at every Timid. 

[Mr. Dryden. 

Yet the Women were not the mod inconfiderable Perform¬ 
ers, for a more ridiculous Set of Combatants arc flill behind ; 
and thefe were the Dwarfs, who encountering one another, or 
the Women, at thefe publick Diveifions, gave a very pleafant 
Fntertainmcnr. Statius has leit us this elegant Dufuiption of 
them : Syl. I. vi. 57. 

Jlie audax fuLit ordo pumilorutn , 

Qttos natura brevi Jlatu pereiBos , 

NoUojum Jrmel in giobum tigavit. 

Edunt vulnera, tonjet unique dextras, 

Et mortem jibi , qua ruanti , miuentur. 

Ridel Aliu s pater. Id cruenta Pit tus j 
(lajureeque vagii gntes rapinis , 

Mir ant ur purnilos fin aria is. 
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To mortal Combat next fucceed 
Bold Fencers of the Pigmy Breed, 

Whom Nature, when fhe half had wrought* 1 

Not worth her farthei Labour thought, (. 

But clos’d the reft in one hard Knot. J 

With what a Grace they drive their Blow ? 

And ward their Jolt-head from their Foe ? 

Old Mars and rigid Virtue fmile 
At their redoubted Champion’s Toil. 

And Cranes, to pleafe the Mob, let fly, 

Admir’d to lee their Enemy 
So often by themfclvcs o’ercome, 

Jnfpir’d with nobler Hearts at Rome, 

The fcvcral Kinds of Gladiators worth obferving were the 
Reliant. the Suttlwes, the / llyrmilhnes , the Thracians , the Sam- 
talcs , the Pinnirnpi, the EJj.'darii , and the Andahuttc. But, be¬ 
fore we enquire particularly into the diftinct Orders, we may 
take N 'tice of feveral Names attributed in common to fame of 
every Kind upon various Occaftons. Thus we meet with the 
Gladiatores l/lcridiani, who engaged in the Afternoon, the chief 
Part of the Show being finifned in the Morning. Giadiatom 
FiJ'calcs , thofe who were maintained out of the Emperor’s Fif- 
cits, or private Tieafury, fuch as jfriian calls Kaitrctfof /mio/mx*;, 
CcsfaP s Gladiators : Gladiatores PcJJulalitii, commonly Men of 
great Art and Experience, whom the People particularly cle- 
fired the Emperor to produce : G India lores Catervarii , fuch as 
did not fight by.Pairs, hut in fnriall Companies: Suetonius tiles 
Cahrvarii Pugilcs in the fame Srnle (</). Gladiatores Ordinarii , 
fiich as were prelented according to the common Manner, and 
at the ufual Time, and fought the ordinary Way; on which 
Account they were diffinguifiied from the Catervarii ,■ and the 
Pojlulatitii. 

As for the fi-veral Kinds already reckoned up, they ovfred 
thi-ir Diftincfion to their Country, their Arms, their Way uf 
lighting, and fuch Circumftnnces, and may be thus in fliort, 
deferibed : 

The Reliarins was drelied in a fliort Coat, having a Fufcino or 
Trident in his I.elt-liand, and a Net in his Right, with which 
he endeavouied to entangle his Advcifarv, and then with his 
Trident might eafiiy clifpatch him ; on his Plead he wore only 


a Hat 


(a-) A.j.. cj r . 4S . 
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a Hat tied under his Chin with a broad Ribbon. The Secuto r 
was armed with a Buckler and a Helmet, wherein was the Pic¬ 
ture of a Filh, in Allufion to the Net. His Weapon was a 
Scymetar, or Flax Sitpina. He was called Secutor , becaufe if 
the Retiarius, again!! whom he was always matched, fhould 
happen to fail in calling his Net, his only Safety lay in Flight; 
fo 'that in this Cafe he plied his Heels as fall as he could abo'ut 
the Place of Combat, ’till he had got his Net in Order for a fe- 
cond Throw: In the Mean Time this Secutor or Follower 
purfucd him, and endeavoured to prevent his Defign. Juvenal 
is very happy in the Account he gives us of a young Nobleman 
that fcandaloufly turned Retiarius in the Reign of Nero: Nor 
is there any Relation of this Sort of Combat fo exadl in any 
other Author : 

--—- Et illic 

Declecus urlis babes: nec tnynnillonis in armis, 

Nec dypco Gracchum pugnuntem aut falce Jupina, 

(Damnat mini tales habitus, fed darnnat id odit:) 

Nec galea facietn abfeondit, move! ecce iridentem, 

Pojlquam librata pendentia retia dextra 
Nequicquam ejfudit, nudum ad fpediacula vulturn 
Erigit, id tot a fugit agnofeendus arena , 

Credamus tunica•, de jaucibus aiirea cum ft 
Porrigat, id longo j'aficiur Jpira galero: 

Ergo ignominiam graviorem pertulit omni 

Vulncre , cum Graccbo jujjus p'ugiiare fccutor. Sat. viiii tq<^. 

Go to the Lifts where Feafts of Arms are (hown, 

There you’ll find Gracchus from Patrician grown 
A Fencer, and the Scandal of the Town. 

Nor will he the Myr/nillo’s Weapons bear, 

The modefl Helmet he difdains to wear. 

As Retiarius he attacks his Foe: 

Firfl waves his Trident ready fortlte Throw. 

Next calls his Net, but neither levcll’d right, 

He Hares about, expos’d to publh k Sight, 

Then places all his Safety in his Flight. 

Room for the noble Gladiator! fee 
His Coat and Platband (how his Qualitv. 

Thus wheri.at laft the brave Myrmillo knew 
? Tw;i6 Gracchus was the Wretch he did purfue, 

S 2 
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To conquer fuch a Coward griev’d him more, 

Than it he many glorious Wounds had bore. 

[Mr. Stepney, 

Here the Poet Teems to make the Myrmillo the Tame as the 
Secutor, and thus all Comments explain him. Yet Lipfas 
will have the Myrmillones to be a dillindt Order, who fought 
completely armed ; and therefore he believes them to be the 
Crupellarii of Tacitus {a), To called from Tome old Gallick Word, 
expreffing, that they could only creep along by Reafon of their 
heavy Armour. 

The Thracians made a great Part of the choiceft Gladiators, 
that Nation having the general Repute of Fiercenefs and Cmelty 
beyond the tefl: of the World. The particular Weapon they 
ufed was the Sica, or Faulchion; and the Defence confided in 
& Parma, or little rotted Shield, proper to their Country. 

The Original of the Scwinitt Gladiators is given us by Livy: 
The Campanians, fays he, bearing a great Hatred to the Sammies, 
they armed a Part of the Gladiators after theFafbion of that 
Country, and called them Samnitcs (b). What thefc Anns were, 
he tells us in another Place; they wore a Shield broad at the 
Top to defend the Breads and Shoulders, and growing more 
narrow towards the Bottom, that it might be moved with the 
greater Convenience; they had a Sort of Belt coining over their 
Breads, aGreave on their Left Foot, and a crcftcd Helmet on 
their Heads; whence it is plain that Defcription of the Amazo¬ 
nian Fencer, already given from Juvenal, is exprcfslv meant of 
afliiming the Armour and Duty of a Savmite Gladiator : 

Balteus & munices IS crijlcs , crurifquefmijhi 
Dimiclium tegmen. 

The Pinna which adorned the Samnite’s Helmet, denomi¬ 
nated another Sort of Gladiators, Pinnirapi, becaufe, Being 
matched with the Samnitcs, they-ufed to catch at thofe Pinna 
and hear them oft in Triumph, as Marks of their Vidlory 
Dr. Holiday takes the Pinnirapus to be the fame as the Rc- 
tiarius (c). 

Ltpjius fancies th z Procuratores, mentioned by Cicero in hi 
Oration for P. Sextius, to have been a diflindt Species, and tlia 
they were generally matched with the Samniies ; though perhap 
the Words of Cicero may be thought not to imply fo much. 


(a) Annal, lib. 5. ( b) Lib. 9. (c) II.ui 
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The Hophmacbi , whom we meet with in Seneca (a) and Sue¬ 
tonius (b), may probably be the fame either with the Samnites or- 
Myrmitlones, called by the Greek Name becaufe they 

fought in Armour. _ 

The Ejjedarii, mentioned by the fame Authors (c), and by 
Tully (d), were luch as on fome Occafions engaged 
one another out of Chariots,* though perhaps at * EJJeda. 
other Times they fought on Foot like the rdf. The 
Ejjetlum was a Sort of Waggon, from which the Gauls and the 
Britons ufed to aflail the Romans in their Engagements with them. 

The Andabata , or ’Avoafiartxt, fought on Horfebaclc, with a 
Sort of Helmet that covered all the Face and Eyes, and there¬ 
fore Amlabatarum more pugtiare , is to combat blindfold. 

As to the Manner of the Gladiators Combats,, we cannot ap¬ 
prehend it fully, unlefs we take in what was done before, and 
what after the Fight, as well as the a&ual Engagement. When 
any Perfon defigncd to oblige the People with a Show, he fct 
up Bills in the publick Places, giving an Account of the Time, 
the Number of the Gladiators, and other Circumftances. This 
they called Manus pronunciare, or proponent and the Ltbelli or 
Bills were fomeiimes termed Edi£ia\ many Times, befides 
thefe Bills, they fee up great Pidlures, on which were deferibed 
the Manner of the Fight, and the Effigies of fome of the mod 
celebrated Gladiators, whom they intended to bring out. This 
Cuftom is elegantly deferibed by Horace , Book ii. Sat. vii. 95 * 

Vel cum Paujiaca torpes , itifane, tabel/a, 

6>ui peccas, minus atque ego, cum Fulvi, Rutubtsqm , 

Jut Placidciani conlcnlo poplite niiror 
Pnslia , rubrica pi St a aut carbone , velut Ji 
Re vera pugnent, feriant , vitcntque movenUs 
Anna viri ? 

Or when on forrrerare Piece you wond’ring Hand, 

And praife the Colours, and the Matter’s Hand, 

$j.re you lefs vain than I, when in the Street ' 

The "painted Canvas holds my ravilh’d Sight; 

Where with bent Knees the fkilful Fencers ftrive 
To fpeed their Pafs, as if they mov'd alive; 

And with new Sleights fo well exprefs’d engage, 

That 1 amaz’d (fatc up, and think them on the Stage. 


(<r) Cmtrtverf. lib. 3. (i) In Cj/lg. 3. (-') Str.ic. E/tfc, 39. 

C(.W. at. (</) Efijiolis. 


Sutton. CaUg. 3 c» 

At 
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At the appointed Day for the Show, in the firfl: Place the 
Gladiators were brought out -all together, and obliged to take a 
Circuit round the Arena in a very folemn and pompous Manner. 
After this they proceeded faria componcre , to match them by 
Pairs, in which Care was ufed to make the Matches equal. 
Before the Combatants fell to it in earned, they tried their Skill 
againft one another with more harmlefs Weapons, as the Rudes, 
Spears without Heads, the blunted Swords, the Foils, and fuch-' 
like. This Cicero admirably obferves : Si in illo,ipfo gladiatorio 
vita certamine , quo ferro deccrnitur , teimen ante congrejjum multa 
jiunt , qua non ad vulutts, fed ad fpeciem voter c videantur ; quanto 
tnagis hoc in Oratione cxpcflandum cflf If in the mortal Combats 
of the Gladiators, where the Victory is decided by Arms , before they 
actually engage, there are feveral Flourifkcs given , more for a Show 
of Art than a Dcfign of hurting j how much more proper would this 
look in the Contention of an Orator ? This Flounfliing before the 
Fight was called in common Pralufio , or, in Refpeih to the 
Swords only, Ventilatio. This Exercifc was continued, ’till the 
Trumpets founding gave them Notice to enter on more defpe- 
rate Encounters, and then they were faid vertere Anna: 

Ita rein natam eff'e intclUgo, 

Nceeffiim eji verfts armis depugnarier . Plaut. 

The Terms of ftriking were Petere and Repet ere: of avoiding 
a Blow, exire. Virg. /En v. 438. 

Corpore tela modo , atque oculis vigilamihus exit „ 

When any Perfon received a remarkable Wound, cither his 
Advcrfary or the People ufed to cry out, ha bet , or hoc babet. 
This Virgil alludes to, Aincid. xii. 294. 

- 'Telojue orantem multa trahuli 

J),:f after alias equo grnvitcr ferit, atque ita faittr : 

Hoc habet: luxe magnis mchor data victim a clivis. 

-Him, as much he pray’d. 

With his huge Spear fide flu pus deeply ffruck 

Prom his high Courier's Back, and chacing fpokc, 

Jlr has it ; and to this aulpicious Blow 

A nobler Victim the great Gods fliall owe. 

The 
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The Party who was worfted fubmitted his Arms, and ac¬ 
knowledged himfelf conquered; yet this would not Cave his 
Life, unlel's the People pleafed, and therefore he made his 
Application to them for Pity. The two Signs of Favour and 
Diflike given by the People were, premcre Pollicem t and vcrtere 
Pollicem , Phrafes which the Criticks have quarrelled much about 
to little Purpofe. But M. Dacier feems to have been more happy 
in his Explanation than his Predecefl'ors. The former he takes 
to be a clenching of the Fingers of both Hrnids between one 
another, and fo bolding the two Thumbs upright dole together. 
This was done to exprefs their Admiration of the Art and Cou¬ 
rage Ihowed bv both Combatants, and a Sign to the Conqueror 
to (pare tire Life of his Antagonift, as having performed bis Part 
remarkably well. Hence Horace , to fignify the extraordinary 
Commendation that a Man could give to one of his own Tern-:' 
per and Difpoiition, fays, Ep. xviii. 06 : 

Faulor Htroque iuum laudabit polli.ee ludum. 

And Meander has SbwtJZxaj asis^dv, to prejs the Fingers , a 
Cuftom on the Grsccian Stage, deligned for a Mark of Appro-, 
bation, anfwerable to our Clapping. 

But the contrary Motion, or bending back of the Thumbs, 
fignified the Diflat isfadioh of the Spectators, and authorized 
the Vidor to kill the other Combatant outright for q 
Coward : 


- Ver/o pol/ice indgi 

Spnemlibet occidunt populariter. Juv. Sat. 3. 36. 

Where influenc’d bv the Rabble’s bloody Will, 

With Thumbs benr back, they popularly kill. 

Befides this Privilege of the People, the Emperors feem to 
have had the Liberty of laving whom they thought fit, when 
they were prefent at the Solemnity, and, perhaps, upon the bare 
Corning in of the Einpemi into tile Place of Combat, the Gla¬ 
diators, who at ib.it Inllant had the worlt of it, were dcliyercd, 
from farther Danger: 

Cer'-iris adventu tula Gladiator arena 

if.v/7, aux ilium non levc vnltus habet. Martial, 

S 4. 
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The Gladiators. 

Where Cafar conies, the worfted Fencer lives. 

And his bare Prefence (like the Gods) reprieves. 

After the Engagement there were feveral Marks of Favour 
conferred on the Vidtors, as many Times a Prefent of Money, 
perhaps gathered up among the Spectators, which 'Juvenal al¬ 
ludes to. Sat. 7 : 

Jlccipc Viilori populus quod pojlulat aurum. 

-Take the Gains 

A conqu’ring Fencer from the Crowd obtains. 

But the mofc common Rewards were the Pileus and the Rudis: 
The former was given only to fuch Gladiators as were Slaves, 
for a Token of their obtaining Freedom. The Rudis feerrv. to 
have been bellowed both on Slaves and Freemen, but with this 
Difference, that it procured for the former no more than a 
Difcharge from any further Performance in Publick, upon which 
they commonly turned Lani/iee, fpendintr their Time in training 
up young Fencers. Ovid calls it, tula Rudis: 

Tutaqu: depojito po/Jtur euje rudis. 


But the Rudis , when Given to fu eh Perfons as, being free, 
had lurid themfelvcs out lor tilde Shows, rcflorcd them to a 
lull hnjoyment of theit Liberty. Both thele Sorts of Rudimii, 
being cxcufcd from fill tiler Service, had a Cuftum to hang up 
their Aims in the Temple n i I/,-rinks, the Patron of tluir I’ru- 
felfion, and weie never called our again without their Conldit. 
JI'/'arr has gi-i n us a full Account of this Cultom, ill his fiill 
F.piille to Ma:.,ms : 


Piim.i di/Je mi hi, (umma dicemle caw,run, 
Sfnc.tutumJutis d;i’ thnatum jam rude , qtucris , 
At,e..cmi\, iterutn antique me iuciudere lu/lo. 

Mon end.», i/I ,rt.n, non /mils. Pejciuius, minis 
Hn min nd p./iem pxis, ini. ' abditus agro: 
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Macenas , you w.hofe Name and Title grac’d 
My early Labours, and (hall crown my laft: 

Now, when I’ve long engag’d with v/ifh’d Succels, 

And full of Fame, obtain’d my Writ of Eafe ; 

While fprightly Fancy fits with heavy Age, 

Again you’d bring me on the Stage. 

Yet wife Vejanius, hanging up his Arms 
To Hercules , yon little Cottage farms: 

Left he be forc'd, if giddy Fortune turns. 

To cringe to the vile Rabble, whom he (corns. 

The learned Dacier , in his Obfervation on this Place, ac¬ 
quaints us. That it was a Cuftom for all Perfons, when they 
laid down any Art or Employment, to con feci ate the proper 
Inftrumcnts of their Calling to the particular Deity, who was 
acknowledged for the frefident of that Profeftioji. And there¬ 
fore the Gladiators, when thus difeharged, hung lip their Arms 
to Hercules, who had a Chapel by every Amphitheatre ; and 
where there were no Amphitheatres, in Circo: And over every 
Place a Aligned to fuch manly Performances, there (food a Her¬ 
cules with his Club. 

We may take our Leave of tbe Gladiators with this excellent 
Pafliige of Cicero , which may ferve in lome Meafure as an Apo¬ 
logy for the Cuftom: Crudele Cladiatorum fpeflaculum Iff inbu- 
munurn nonnuUis videri Jolet : & baud fcio an non ita fit, ut nunc 
fit : turn veto fontes Jerro depugnabant , auribus fortaffe mutt a:, 
oculis quidern nulla poterat efjc fortior contra dolorcm & mortem 
dilciplina (a). Tbe Shows of Gladiators may pojfibly to fame Per- 
Jom j'eem barbarous and inhuman : /hul indeed, as tbe Cafe now 
jl.inds, / cannot fay that tbe Cenfure is unjujf , But in tbofe Times, 
•usIn a only guilty Perfons tompojed tbe Number of Combatants , the 
liar pn baps might receive many better In/lrullions ; but it it im- 
I' fii'lc that any Vising, which affcf.lt our Eyes,Jhouldfortify us with 
t.uie Stteufs againjl the /(faults of Grief and Death. 

(a) T jt./. Vtojl. a. 
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C H A P. VII. 

Of t ha L U D I SCENICI, or St age-Plays: 
Firjl of the Satires and the Mimick-Pieces, 'with 
the Rife and Advances of fuel) Entertainments 
among the Romans. 

Hr H E LUDl SCENICI, or Stage-Plays, have been com- 
* monly divided into four Species, Satire, Mimick, Tragedy, 
and Comedy. The elder Scaliger will have Satire to have pro¬ 
ceeded from Tragedy, in the fame Manner as the Alimus from 
Comedy : But we are allured this was in Ufe at lto?nc , long 
before the moie perfect Dramas had gained a Place on the 
Stage. Nor has the fame excellent Critick been more happy in 
tracing the Original of this Sort of Poetry as far as Greece : For 
we cannot fuppofe it to bear any Refemblance to the Chorus, 
or Dance of Satires , which ufed to appear in the Theatres at 
jtthens, as an Appendage to fomc of their Tragedies, thence 
called Satyrique. This Kind of Greek Farce was taken up purely 
in the Characters of Mirth and Wantonnefs, not admitting 
thofe farcaltical Reflections, which were the very EHence of 
the Roman Satire. Therefore Cafaubon and Dacier, without 
calling an E\c towards Greece , make no Qucftion but the Name 
is to be derived from Saturn, a Roman Word, fignifying full: 
The [a] being changed into an [j] ; after the fame Manner as 
optumus and maxumus were aftcrwaids fpclled optima, and ma.\i- 
mus. Saturn , being an Adjcdlivc, mult be fuppoled to relate to 
the Snbllantive Lnnx, a Platter or Charger; Inch .is they filled 
yearly with all Sorts of Fruit, and ofleicd to their Gods at 
their Fcllivals, as the Primiti.r, or full Gatherings of the Sea- 
foil. Such an Expo (lion might he well applied to thi- Kind of 
Poem, which was foil of v.iuous Matter, and wiiiten on de¬ 
ferent S.tbjtdb. Nor are time warning other Inllar.crs of the 
fame Wav t.f Ipe ik .n» ; as p.utienl.ii ly per Sntuttmt Siiitrntnis 
exqalr, re, is „f. .1 || Salt.;//, lo'f.gnily'the Way of Volin; in 
the. S: oufe, whin mother the Members were told, nor the 

with, lit ..bft.v; . ' (to!, r. And the l)nhrue Saturlr, or 

fur Sati.ium , i.f i , :r , wete nothing tile but HiilCfllaoe»»« 

TiatU 
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Tra&s ofHiftory. The Original of the Roman Satire will lead 
us into the Knowledge of the firft Reprefentations of Perfons, 
and the rude Eflays towards Dramatick Poetry, in the ruftick 
Ages of Rome ; for which we are beholden to the accurate Re- 
fearch of Dacier, and the Improvement of him by Mr. Dryden. 

During the Space of almoft four hundred Years from the 
Building of the City, the Romans had never known any Enter¬ 
tainments of the Stage. Chance and Jollity firft found out 
thofe Verfes which they called Saturnian , becaufe they fuppofed 
fuch to have been in Ufe under Saturn. And Fe/iamine, from 
Fefccnnia, a Town in Tujcany, where they were firft pradfi fed. 
The Actors, upon Occahon of Merriment, with a grofs and 
ruftic Kind of Raillery, reproached one another, ex tempore with 
their Failings; and at the fame Time were nothing (paring of 
it to the Audience. Somewhat of this Cuftom was aftervyards 
retained in their Saturnalia , or Feaft of Saturn, celebrated in 
December: At lead all Kind of Fieedom of Speech was then 
allowed to Slaves, even againft their Mailers : And we are not 
without fonie Imitation of it on our Chriflmas-Gambols. We 
cannot have a better Notion of this rude and unpolilhed Kind of 
Farte, than by imagining a Company of Clowns on a Holiday 
dancing lubberly, and upbraiding one another, in ex tempore 
Doggrel, with their Defedls and Vices, and the Stories that were 
told of them in Bake-houfes and Barbers Shops, 

This rough-call unhewn Poetry was inftcad of Stage-Plays, 
for the Space of a hundred and twenty Years together: But 
then, when they began to be Ibmewhat better bred, and en¬ 
tered, as one may lay, into the firft Rudiments of civil Conver- 
f.ition, they left thel'c Hedge Notes for another Sort of Poem, 
a little mote polifne.l, which was alfo full of pleafant Raillery, 
but without any Mixtiue of Obfcenity. This new Species of 
Pui tt'v appeared under the Name «f Satire, becaufc of its Va¬ 
riety, iiiui was adorned with Compolitions of Muiick, and with 
Dances. 

When Livins Amlronicns, about the Year of Rome 514, had 
introduced the new Entertainments of Tragedy and Comedy, 
the People neglcdtcd and abandoned their old Diverfion of Sa¬ 
tires : But not long alter they took them up again, and then 
tiiey joined them to their Comedies, playing them at the End of 
the lhamta, as the French continue at this Day to adt their 
i'in 1 i s m the Natttie of a fepaute RcprclciUation from their 
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A Year after Aadronicus bad opened the Roman Stage with his 
ncw\D>amds, Ennius was born ; who ,when he was grown to 
Man’s Eftatc, having ferioufly conlirlcrct! the Genius of the 
People, and how eagerly they followed the fwlc Satires, thought 
it would be worth hi,; while to refine upon the Project, and to 
write Satires, not to be acted on the Theatre, but read. The 
Event was anfwerablc to his Expedition, and his Delign be¬ 
ing improved by Pacuvius, adorned with a more graceful Turn 
by Lucilius , and advanced to its full Height by Horace, Juvenal, 
and Pcrjius , grew into a diftindt Species of Poetry, and has ever 
met with a kind Reception in the World. To the fame Ori- 
ginal we owe the other Sort of Satire, called Parronian, from 
the learned Parro , who firft compofed it. This was written 
freely, without any Reltraint to V’erfe or Prole, but confided of 
an Intermixture of both ; of which Nature are the Satyricon of 
Pelronlus, Seneca s mock Deification of the Emperor Claudius, 
and Boethius's Confutations. 

As for the Adi mu s, from Mijumo-yju to imitate , Scaliger de¬ 
fines it to be, a Poem imitating any Sort of Unions, fo as to makt 
them appear ridiculous (a). The Original of it he refers to the 
Comedies, in which, when the Chorus went oft’ the Stage, 
they were fncceeded by a Sort of Adfors, who diverted the Au¬ 
dience for fonle Time with apifti Poftures, and antick Dances. 
They were not mafked, but had their Paces fmeared over with 
Soot, and drefled thcmfelves in Lamblkins, which are called 
Pefcia in the old Verfes of the Salii. 

They wore G.ulands of Ivy, and carried Bafkcts full of Herbs 
and Flowers to the Honour of Bacchus, as had been obferved in 
the firft Inftitiition of the Cultom at yfthens. They a died al¬ 
ways barefoot, and were thence called P/.tnipetles. 

Thcfe Divcrfions being received with inw'vcifal App!au f c 
by the People, the Adtors took A durance to model them into 
a ditiindl Entertainment from the other Plays, and puant 
them by thcmfelves. And perhaps it was not ’till nmv, that 
they undo took to write feveral Pieces of Poetry with the 
Name of Aiimi, rcprclcnting an imperfedt Sort of Drama, 
not divided lino Adis, and peilVnmed only by 11 fingle I’eilon. 
Thcfe were a very frequent Kim rt.iinment of the Reman Shiite, 
lon-r after Tianedy and Comely li-.l been advanced to their lull 
Height, and lc med to have always maintained a veiy great 
Elleem in the Town. 
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The two famous Mimicks, or Pantomime, as they called 
them, were Laberius and Publius, both cotemporary to Ju¬ 
lius Cafar. Laberius was a Perfon of the Equeftrian Rank, 
and, at threefcore Years of Age, afted the Mimick Pieces of 
his own compofmg, in the Games which Cttfar prefented to 
the People ; for which he received a Reward of five hundred 
Sejlertia, and a gold Ring, and fo recovered (jhe Honour which 
he had forfeited by performing on the Stage*(a). Macrobius 
has given us a Part of a Prologue of this Author, wherein he Teems 
to complain of the Obligations which Cesfar laid on him to ap¬ 
pear in the Quality of an Adtor, fo contrary to his own 
Inclination, and to the former Courfe of his Life. Some 
of them, which may ferve for a Tafte of his Wit and Style, are 
as follow: 


Fortuna immodcrata in bono aque atqut in rnalo, 

Si tibi erar libitum literarum laudibus 
Floris cacumen nojlres faniee fr anger e. 

Cur , cum vigebam tnembris preeviridantibus, 

Satisfacerc populo ief tali cum poleram viro. 

Non Jlexibilem me concurvajli ut carperes ? 

Nunc me quo dcjicis ? .Quid ad Jcciiam ajfero s’ 

Dccorcm forma , an dignitatem corporis ? 
ytnimi virtutem, an vocis jucundee fonum ? 

Ut heclera ferpens vir s arboreas meat, 

Ita me vetu/las amplexn annorum cnecat. 

Seputcbri jimilis, nihil r.ifi nomen rctineo. 

Horace indeed cxprefldy taxes his Compnfurcs with Want of 
Elegance ( b ) ; but Scnliger ( c ) thinks the Confute to be very 
tuijuft ; and that the Veifcs cited by Muirr.bins are much better 
than thole of Horace, in which this Reflection is to be found. 

There goes a lhatp Repartee of rhe fame Lubes ins upon 
Tti/ly, when, upon iccciving the gulden King of Cajur, lie 
went to refume his Scat among the iltiights; they out of a 
Principle of Honour teemed very unwillir. ; to receive him i 
Cicero particularly told him, as he palled by, Th it indeed lie 
would make Room for him with all his Heart, bur that he was 
fqucczed up already himfclf. No Wonder (fays Lnheriu•.) 
that you, who commonly make Ufe of two Seats at once, 
fancy yocrlelf ftjuec/.cil up, when you lit like other People. 


In 
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In which he gave a very fevere Wipe on the Double-dealing of 
the Orator ( a). 

Publius was a Syrian by Birth, but received his Education at 
Rome in the Condition of a Slave. Having by feveral Spe¬ 
cimens of Wit obtained his Freedom, he fet to write Mimick 
Pieces, and acted them with wonderful Applaufe, about the 
Towns in Italy. At laft, being brought to Rome , to. bear a 
Part in Cecfar’ s Plays, he challenged all the Dramatick Writers 
and Adtors, and won the Piize from every Man of them, one 
by one, even from Laberius h'mfelf (A). A Collection of Sen¬ 
tences taken out of his Woiks is ildl extant. Jofepk Scalier 
gave them a very high Encomium, and thought it worth i.is 
while to turn them into Creel:. 

(a) AT<cn,b. Sinurtt. lib. 2. c.ip. 7. (/■) Idem, lib. a. rap, 7. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of the Roman Tragedy and Comedy. 

^pHE Roman Tragedy and Comedy were wholly borrowed 
-*• from the Gracious , and therefore do not fo properly fall 
under the prefent Defign : Yet, in older to a right Underllbind¬ 
ing of thefe Pieces, there is Scope enough for a very ufeful En¬ 
quiry, without roaming fo far as Athens , unlefs upon a ricccf- 
(ary Errand. The Parts of a Plav agreed on by ancient and 
modern Writers, aic thefe four: l’iifi, The Protafis, or En¬ 
trance, which gives a Eight only to the Characters of the Pcr- 
fons, and proceeds very little to any Part of the Adtion. Se¬ 
condly, 'l he Epitajis , or W'oikmg up of the Plot, wheic the 
Play glows warmer ; the Defign 01 Adi ion of it is chawing on, 
arid you fee fomething promilinu that will come to pals. Tiiirdh’, 
The CatnjlaJis, or, in a Roman Word, the Status, the Height 
and lull Cirowth of the Play: I his may piopirly' be caikd 
(he Couiiter-tUin, which deltroys tint Expectation, embmils 
that Adi ion in new Difficulties, and leaves us far difl.ml from 
that Hope 111 which it found us. L.dtlv, the Catnllrophe, nr 
Aden;, the Dilcovety or unravellmu the Plot. li'cie we fee 
all Tilings fi tiled again on tlu u full Foinuhition, and, the 
Obflacles which liindeied the !) Iigu or AoPon of tin- Plav 
at once removed, it ends with that Kefeinblancc of Truth and 
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Nature, that the Audience are fatisfied with the Condudl of it 
(a). It is a QuefHon whether the firft Roman Drama's were 
divided into Aits; or at leaft it feems probable, that they were 
not admitted into Comedy, 'til after it had loft its Chorus, 
and fo flood in Need of feme more neceffary Divifions than 
could he made by the Mafivk only. Yet the five Adis were fo 
eftablifhed in the T'ime of Horace., that he gives it for a Rule, 
Art. Poet. 189. 

Neve minor , run fit quinto produSlior eiEhi 

Fabula. 

The Diftinclion of the Scenes feems to have been an Inven¬ 
tion of the Grammarians, and is not to be found in the old Co¬ 
pies of Plautus and Terence ; and therefore ihele are wholly left 
out in the excellent French and Englijh Tranflations. 

The Dramas prefented at Rome , were divided in general 
into Pediiatce and Toga tec. Greed an, and properly Roman. Id 
the fo.mer, the Plot being laid in Greece, the Adtors were 
habited according to the Fafljion of that Country ; in the 
other, the Pei Tons were fuppofed to be Romans. But then 
the Comedies properly Roman were of feveral Sorts : Preetex- 
tntec, when the Adtors were fuppofed to be Pcr/bns of Qua¬ 
lity, fuch as the Liberty of wearing the Prectexta, or puiplc 
Gown : Taiernariec, when the Tubernes , low or ordinary Build¬ 
ings, were exprefieJ in the Scenes, the PcJrfons being of the 
lower Rank. Suetonius (b) informs us, that C. Mdiffus, in the 
Time of Auguftus, introduced a new Sort of TogaUc, which he 
called Trabcates. Monfteur Dader is • Opinion, .hat they 
were wholly taken up in Matters rehring to the Camp, and 
that the Pcrlons reprefnted were Ibnu- ul the chief Ofliccis (c) : 
For the T-nbea -,vas the proper I labit ol the Cuuiul, when he 
fet for wind on any warlike Delipn. I here v. as a Species of 
Comedy diftricnt from hm.h tliele, ami pp ■< i Imiiy to Knee, 
which thev callml AtelLna, > >m Julia, a Town of the (Jfdans 
ia Campania, where it was Hilt invent, d. The chid Dcfign of 
it wa- Mirth and Jelliim, (though form-time with a Mixture of 
Debauchery, and ‘lafcivious Pc.lime.) and therefore the Adlors 
were not reckoned among the Ilijhitms, or common Player:.-, 
but kept tbe'Bern-lit of their Tribe, and might 1 . ■ l-ll-J for Sol- 
dieis, a Privilege allowed only to Freemen. SoineMiitcs per- 
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haps the Atellamc were pretented between the Adis of other 
Comedies, by Way of Exodium, or Interlude: As we meet 
with Ex'ddiurn Atcllanicum in Suetonius (a). 

Though all the Rules by which the Drama is pradtifed at this 
Day, either fuch as relate to the Juftnefs and Symmetry of the 
Plot, as the Epifodieal Ornaments, fuch as Delcriptions, Nar¬ 
rations, and other Beauties not etTential to the Play, were de¬ 
livered to us by the Ancients, and the Judgments which we 
make of all Performances of this Kind are guided by their Ex¬ 
amples and Directions ; yet there arc fcveral Things belonging 
to the old Diainatick Pieces which we cannot at all underftand 
by the Modern, fince, not being eflential to thefe Works, they 
have been long difufed Of this Sort we may reckon up, as par¬ 
ticularly worth our Obfervation, the Bufkin and the Sock, the 
Mafques, the Chorus, and the Flutes. 

The Cothurnas and the Soccus were fuch eminent Marks cf 
DiftinCtion between the old Tragedy and Comedy, that they 
were brought not only to fignify shofe diitindt Species of Dra- 
matick Poetry, but to exprefs the fublime and the humble Style 
in any other Compolition : As Martial calls Virgil Cothurnatus , 
though he never meddled with Tragedy: 

Grande Cothurnati pone Maroitls opus. 

This Cothurnus is thought to have been a fquare high Sort of 
Boot, which made the Adtors appear above the ordinary Size 
of Moitals, fuch as they fuppofvJ the old Heroes to have gene¬ 
rally been ; and at the fame Time giving them Leave to 
move but flowly, were well accomodated to ihc State and 
Gravity which Subjedls of ihat Nature required. Yet it is 
plain they were not i'll Ulc only on the Stage; for Virgil biings 
in the Goddcfs Venus ill the Habit of a lyriiin Maid, telling 
iEneas, i. 340. 

Virginilms Tyriis nos cfl grp,ire pharetram, 

Eurpur toque alte Jurat vtneire (jtijurno. 

Prom which it appears, that the Hunters fometimes wore 
Bulkins to Iceiire their Legs: Blit then we imifl ftippofc them 
to he much lighter and better contrived than the other, lot 
fear they (hotild prove a Hindi ant e to the Swifincl's and Agi¬ 
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lity required in that Sport. The Women in fome Pars! of Italy 
ftill wear a Sort of Shoes, or rather Stilts, fomewhat l ice thefe 
Bufkins, which they call Cioppini: Lafjels informs he, that "he 
had feen them at Venice a full half Yard high. 

The Soccus was a flight Kind of Covering for the Feet, whence 
the Fafhion and the Name of our Socks are derived. The Co¬ 
medians Wore thefe, to reprefent the Vility of the Perfon they 
reprefented, as debauched young Sparks, old crazy Mifers, 
Pimps, Parafttes, Strumpets, and the reft of that Gang; for 
the Sock being proper to the Women, as it was very light and 
thin, was always counted fcandalous when worn by Men. 
Thus Seneca (<a) exclaims againft Qaligula for fitting to judge 
upon Life and Death in a rich Pair of Socks, adorned with 
Gold and Silver. 

Another Reafon why they were taken up by the Adfors of 
Comedy might be, becaufe they were the fitteft that could be 
imagined for Dancing. Thus Catullus invokes Hymen , the Pa¬ 
tron of Weddings, lib. 9: 

Hue vent niveo gerens 
Luteum pede Jbccum 
Rxcitufque hilari die , 

Nuptialia concinens 
Face carmina tinnula , 

Pelle bumum pedibus - ■ ■ 

The Perfona or Mafk, A. Gellius (i) derives (according to 
an old Author) from pcrfmo y to found thoroughly; bccaufe 
fhefe Vizards being put over the Face, and left open at the 
Mouth, rendered the Voice much clearer and fuller, by con¬ 
tracting it into a Idler Compals. But Scaliger will not allow of 
this Conjecture. However, the Reafon of it (which is all that 
concerns us at prefent) appears from all the old Figures of the 
M.ilks, in which we find always a very large wide Hole de¬ 
fined for the Mouth. Madam Diicicr , who met with the 
Draughts of the comic Vizaids in a veiy old Manufcript of 
Terence, informs us, that they were not like ours, which cover 
only the Face, but that they came over the whole Head, and 
had always a Sort of Peruke of Flair fartened 011 them, proper 
to the Perfon whom they were to reprefent. 

The Original of the Mafk is referred by Horace to Mf- 
chylus , whereas before the Actois had no othyr Dilguifc, but 
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to fmcar over their Faces with odd Colours; and yet this was 
wall enough, when their Stage was no better than a Cart. 

Ignotum Tragic re Genus invenijje Cametus 
jjicitur, £sf plaujbis vexijje Poemata Thtffis : 

Zll'cC ccmerent agcrentque pernnSii feccibus ora. 

Prjl hnne perjona pallaque repertor bonejhe 
shjcltylu!, fjf moduli implevit pu/pita tignis ; 

Et docuit magnumquc Ioqui , nitique (doth ur no. Ars Poet. 275, 

When Tb.fpis fuft expofed the Tragic Mufe, 

Rude were the Actors, and a Cart the Scene; 

Where ghaftlv Faces, ftained with Lees of Wine, 
Frighted the. Children, and amus’d the Crowd. 

This ffi.fchylus (with Indignation) law, 

And built a Stage, found out a decent Drefs, 

Brought Viz. 1 ids in (a civiler Difguile) 

Anu taught Men how to fpeak, and how to aft. 

[My Lord Rofcomnwn 

The Chorus JItJelin defines to be a Company of Aftors, re- 
prefenting the Ailembly or Body of thofe Perfons, who cither 
were pief’ent, or probably might be to, upon that Place or 
Scene when* the Bufmels was fuppoled to be tranfafted. This 
is cx iCtlv o’olerved in the four Grasaan Dramatick Poets, /Efhy 
r’1.1, Sfpl.oi.'i-s, Euripides, and sit ijlcpbunes ; hut the only Latin 
'I’ragvtiits which lemain, thole under the Name of Seneca, as 
they .ue faulty in iiiuiiy iUfp. fts, lb paiticularly me they in 
the Cbms ; for foinetnncs they hear all that is laid upon the 
Static, he nil that is done, and (peak very properly to all; at 
other '! lines one would think they were blind, deaf, or dumb, 
hi many of llu.ll- ])< minis, one baldly can tell whom they re* 
pi'li in, how tluy weic dnlli-d. what Reafon brings them on 
the at 01 w hj 11>.-y are of one Sex more than of another, 
it.deed 11:Vciles a:e line, lull of 'I nought, and over-loaded 
with Conceit, l.ut niav in n.oil Places be very well fpaied, 
•a itlnnii ipmiiin. imv I lung eithei in the Scuff 01 the Reputation 
ot tl.< Poem, 'ihfi.lc-, the ’/b.b.ds Inis 110 (Emu, at all, wllith 
IU.IV .’ice < >t»..lioll to d. i.bt of what Srn/jgcr affirms fa pa* 
liiivtlv. that Tugedv was luvei e ithont Cbo/n/'.s. For it Iccms 
piobahln c-uotigh, ih.It in tilt Iimeoi the dehanclied and Ionic 
K.H|Vinis, when M111.il ks and Ih.llhnns came in (or Intnludr-; 
t<i 1 i.igcdy as well as Coined}, the China uealccl by Degiecs 
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to be a Part of the Dramatick Poem* and dwindled into a 
Troop of Muficians arid Dancers, who marked the Intervals of 
the Adis. 

The Office of the Chorus is thus excellently delivered by 
Horace : De Art. Poet. 193. 

Attoris partes Chorus officiumquc virile 
Defendat: neu quid medios intcrcinat a£lus t 
£)uod non p/opojito csnducat 13 hareat apte. 

Ille bonis faveatque concilietur amicis , 

Et regat iratos , (3 amet peccare timentes ; 

Ille dapes laudet menfee brevis ; ille falubrem 
JuJiitiam , legefquc (3 apertis otia portis. 

Ille tegat commijjd ; deofque precetur 13 oret t 
Ut redeat miferis, abeat fortuna, fuperbis. 

A Chorus fhould fupply what A&ion wants* 

And has a generous and manly Part, 

Bridles wild Rage, loves rigid Honefty, 

And ftridl Obfervance of impartial Laws, 

Sobriety, Security, and Peace, 

And begs the Gods to turn bright Fortune’s Wheel, 

To raife the Wretched, and pull down the Proud; 

But nothing mud be lung between the Adis 
But what feme Way conduces to the Plot. 

[My Lord Rofcomrnon t 

'Phis Account is chiefly to be underflood of the Chorus of 
Tragedies; yet the old Comedies, we are allured, had their 
Cborujcs too, as yet appears in Ati//ophones ; where, bolides 
thole compofed of the ordinary Sort of Pcrfnns, wc meet with 
one of Clouds, another of Frogs, and a third of Wafjis, hue 
all very conformable to the Nature of the Subject, anJ ex¬ 
tremely comical. 

It would be foreign to our prefent Purpofe to trace the Ori¬ 
ginal of the Chorus , anil to fhew how it was regulated by 7 bef- 
pi> (generally honoured with thcTit.le of the lirlt Tragedian ;) 
whereas before it was nothing clle hut a Company ol Mulieians 
fiuging and dancing in Honour of Bacchus. It may be more 
proper to oblerve how it tame, after (bme Time, to he lelt 
out in Comedy, as it is in that of the Romans. Horace's Kea¬ 
ton is, that the Malignity and latvrical Humours of (he Poets 
Was the Cuule of it ; lor they made the Chorufes abide People lb 
T 2 leverely, 
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feverely, and with fo bare a Face, that the Magiftrates at laft 
forbad them to ufe any at all: De Art. Poet. 283. 

- -Chorufque 

Turpiter obtkuit, fublato jure nocendt. 

But, perhaps, if the Rules of Probability had not likewife 
fcconded this Prohibition, the Poets would have preferved their 
Chirm flill, bating the fatyrical Edge of it. Thereiore a far¬ 
ther Re.)Ion may be offered for this Alteration. Comedy took 
its Model and Conflitution from Tragedy ; and, when the 
downright Abufing of living Perfons was prohibited, they in¬ 
vented new Subjects which they governed by the Rules of Tra¬ 
gedy; but as they were necefiitated to paint the A£tions of the 
Vulgar, and conl'ecptently confined to mean Events, they gene- 
1 ally chole the flare of their Scene in fome Street, before the 
IJoufes of diofe »hnm they fuppofed concerned in the Plot: 
Now it was not very likely that tnere ihould be fuch a Company 
in thole Places, managing an Intrigue of inconfiderable Perlons 
from Morning till Night. Thus Comedy of itfelf let fall tile 
Chorus , which it coulcf not preferve with any Probability. 

'The Tibia , or Flutes, are as little underlfood as any particu¬ 
lar Subject of Antiquity, and yet without the Knowledge of 
them we can make nothing of the Titles prefixed to Terence's 
Comedies. Horace gi’.es us no further Light into this Matter, 
than by obferving the Difference between the fmall rural Pipe, 
and tiie larger and louder Flute, afterwards brought into 
J'ufhion; however his Account is not to be paflld by; 
Ars Poet. 202. 

T ibia non ut nunc crichalco vind/es, tuheeque 
.T.mula-, fid tenuisjimplcxqneforamine pauco , 

/Njpii are & ae/e/Je ehoris erat utilis, atque 
S’ .u,lum Jpijfu muds complere Jedilia Jlatu : 

:jno Jane ptpulus numcrabilis , utpote pat uus , 

III f rt-'si cajhjque •uerecundufqtte coibut. 

Pojlquwn 1 a-pit apros extendin' vi/dor, £3’ urban 
Lot 1 or amplet/i mums , vinoque diurno 
P/acari Genius A jiis imprnu diebus ; 
jlecejfit nnm. t ifque modrjque licentia major, 
hit/jilu! quid a rim J.ipeiet, iibnquc Uihrnim 
Rujliius w burnt coujujus, tin pis hcinjio? 
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Sic prifcis motumque & luxuriant addidlt arti 
Tibicen , traxitque -vagus per pulpita -vejlem. 

Firfl the fhrill Sound of a fmall rural Pipe 
(Not loud like Trumpets, nor .adorn’d as now) 

Was Entertainment for the infant Stage, 

And pleas’d the thin and bafliful Audience 
Of our well-meaning frugal Anceftors. 

But, when our Walls and Limits were enlarg’d 
And Men (grown wanton by Profperity) 

Studied new Arts of Luxury and Eafc, 

The Verfe, the Mufick, and the Scenes improv’d j 
For how fhould Ignorance be Judge'of Wit? 

Or Men of Senfe applaud the Jefts of Fools? 

Then came rich Clothes and graceful Adtion in. 

And Inftrumems were taught more moving Notes. 

[My Lord Rofcommon. 

This Relation, though very excellent, cannot folve the main 
Difficulty ; and that is, to give the proper Diftindtion of the 
Flutes, according to the feveral Names under which we find 
them, as the Pares and Imparts , the fiextree and Biniftra , the 
Lydia , the Banana, and the Phrygia.. Moft of the eminent 
Criticks have made fome Efjays towards the clearing of this 
Subject, particularly Scaliger , Aldus. Manuiius, Saltnyius , and 
lanaqnillus Faber: From whofc Collections, and her own ad¬ 
mirable Judgment, Madam Dacier has lately given us a very 
rational Account of the Matter. The Performers of the Mu¬ 
fick (fays fhe) played always on two Flutes the whole Time of 
the Comedy ; that which they (topped with their Right-Hand, 
was on that Account called Right-handed; and that which 
they (lopped with their Left, Left-handed: The fit ft had but 
a few Holes, and founded a deep Bafc; the other had a great 
Number of Holes, and gave a (hriller and (harper Note. When 
the Muficians played on two Flutes of a different Sound, they 
ufed to fay the Piece was played Tibiis imparibus, w ith unequal 
Flutes , or Tibiis dextris idfnijhis, wi.*: Right and Left-handed 
Flutes. When they played on two Flutes of the fame Sound, 
they ufed to fay the Mufick was pci formed Tibiis paribus dextris , 
•'ll equal Right-han/led Flutes , if they were of the deeper Sort j or 
•'IfV 'l i hi is paribus Jini/lris , on equal LeJ't-banded Flutes, if they 
were thofc of a Ihnilcr Note. 

T 3 Tv,’o 
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Two equal Right-handed Flutes they called Lydian , two 
equal Left-handed ones Sarranee, or Tyrian-, two unequal 
Flutes Phrygian , as Imitations of the Mufick of thofe Countries. 
The laft S-.rt Virgil exprefsly attributes to the Phrygians , 
jEneid. 9. 6x8: 

O nere Phrygite, neque trim Phryges f ite per alia 
Dindyma , ubi ajfuetis biforem dat Tibia cantum. 

Where, by biforem cantum , the Commentators underftand an 
equal Sound, fuch as was made by tvvp different Pipes, one flat, 
and the other (harp. 

The Title of Terence's Andria cannot be made out according 
to this Explanation, unlefs we fuppofe (as there is very good 
Reafon) that the Mufick fometimes changed in the a£Ung of & 
Play, and at the proper Intervals two Right-handed and two 
Left-handed Flutes might be ufed. 

Our late ingenious Tranflators of Terence are of a different 
Opinion from the French Lady, when they render Tibiis pa¬ 
ribus dextris (A fmiftris ; two equal Flutes, the one Right-handed , 
and the other Left-handed ; whereas Mufick fhould feem rather 
to have been performed all along on two equal Flutes, fome¬ 
times on two Right-handed, and fometimes on two Left- 
handed. 

Old Donatus would have us believe that the Right-handed or 
Lydian Flutes denoted the more ferious Matter and Language 
ot the Comedy; that the Left-handed, or Sarranee, were pro- 

r to exprefs the Lightnefs of a more jocofe Style j and that, 
when a Right-handed Flute was joined with a Left-handed, it 
pave os to underftand the Mixture of Gravity and Mirth in the 
fame Play. But Alice the Title of Hcautontimeroumenos, or 
Self tormentor, informs us, that the Mufick was performed the 
iiift Time of a£ting on unequal Flutes, and the fecond Time 
cm Right-handed Flutes, we cannot agree with the old Scho- 
Siaft, without fuppofing the fame Play at one Time to be partly 
ferious and partly merrv, and at another Time to he wholely 
of the graver Sort, wl.iih would be ridiculous to imagine; 
therefore the ingenious LaJy happily advanceth a very fair Opi- 
iiioi, that the Mufick was not guided by the Subject of the 
PI a v, hut by the Uceafion on which it was prefented. Thus in 
the Pieces that were adfeil at Funeral Solemnities, the Mufick 
was perilutned on two Right handed Flutes, as the moft grave 
■Sik! melancholy. In thole acted on any joyful Account, the 
: ‘ Mtificl; 
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Mufick confided of two Left-handed Flutes, as the brifkefl and 
moft airy. But in the great Feftivals of the Gods, which par¬ 
ticipated of an equal Share of Mirth and Religion, the Mufick 
in the Comedies was performed with unequal Flutes, the one 
Right-handed, and the other Left-handed ; or eP'e by Turns, 
fometimes on two Right-handed Flutes, and fometimes on two 
Left-handed, as may be judged of Terences Andria. 

If any Thing farther defcrves our Notice in Relation to the 
Roman Drama's, it is the remarkable Difference between their 
Actors and thofe of Greece ; for at Athens the AiSlors were sene- 
rally Perfons of good Birth and Education, for the mod" Part 
Orators or Poets of the firft Rank. Sometimes we find Kings 
themfelves performing on the Theatres; and Cornelius Nepos 
allures us, that to appear on the publick Stage was not in the 
lead injurious to any Man’s Character or Honour (a). 

But in Rome we meet with a quite contrary Pra&ice ; for the 
Hijiriones (fo called from Hijler , fignifying a Player in the 
Language of the Tufcans , from whom they werefirfl brought to 
Rome to appeafe the Gods in Time of a Plague) were the moft 
fcandalous Company imaginable, none of that Profeftton being 
allowed the Privilege to belong to any Tribe, or ranked any 
higher than the Slaves; however, if any of them happened at 
the fame Time to be excellent Arttfts, and Men of good Morals, 
they feldom failed of the Efteem and Refpefl of the chiefeft 
Perfdns in the Commonwealth. This is evident from the Ac¬ 
count we have in Hillory of the admirable Rojcius , of whom 
Tu/fy, his familiar Friend, has left this lading Commendation: 
Cum artifex cjufmodi Jit, ut Joins dignus indeatur tjji , qui in Scena 
[peStetur ; turn vir cjufmodi e/ 1 , ut Jolus dignus videatur qui eo non 
accedat (o). So complete an Artift, that he feemed the only Per- 
ion who deferved to tread the Stage ; and vet at the fame Time 
fo excellent a Mar in all other Rtfpeifts, that he feemed the only 
Perfon who of all Men fhould not take up that Profcflion. 


(«) b Vra/at, V.t. (/-) 1'tc Quinrt. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the Sacred, Votive, and Funeral Games- 

^TpHE facred Games, being jnftitutcd on fcveral Oceafions to 
-*■ the Honour of fcveral Deities, are divided into many Spe¬ 
cies, all of which very frequently occur in Authors, and may 
be thus in fhort deferibed. 

The LU D 1 MEGALENSIS were inftituted to the 
Honour of the great Goddete, or the Mother of the Gods, when 
her Statue was brought with fo much Pomp from PeJJinum to 
Rome ; they confided only of fcenical Sports, and were a folemn 
Time of Invitation to Entertainments among Friends. In the 
folemn Proceffion the Women danced before the Image of the 
Goddefs, and the Magiftrates appeared in all their Robes, whence 
came the Pluafe of Purpura Mcgalenfis : They Jaded fix Days, 
from the Day before the Nones of April , to the Ides. At firft 
they feem to have been called the Megalcnjia , from fsceya; great, 
and afterwards to have loft the n ; fince we find them more fre¬ 
quently under the Name of Megalefia. It is particularly re¬ 
markable in thefe Games, that no Servant was allowed to .bear 
a Part in the Celebration. 

The LUDI CERE ALES were deftgned to the Honour 
of Ceres , and borrowed from Elcuftne, in Greece. In thefe Games 
the Matrons reprefented the Grief of Ceres , after fhe had loft 
her Daughter ProJ'erpine , and her Travels to find her again. 
They were held from the Day before the Ides of April, eight 
Days together in the Circus , where, befules the Combats of 
Horfemen, and other Diveifinns, was led up the Pompa Circenfts, 
or Cereals r, confiding of a folemn Proccflion of the Perfbns that 
were to engage in the Exercilcs, accompanied with the Ma- 
giflr.itcs ami Ladies of ljuality, the Statues of the Gods, and 
of famous Men, being carried along in State on Waggons, 
which they called Thnj'cc. 

LUDI FLO RALES, fiicrcd to Flora, and celebrated 
(“Pon Advice of 1 lie SybtUiue Oracles) every Spring to beg a 
ill'.fling on the Grafs, Frees, and Flowers. Mod have been 
of Opinion that they owed theii Original to a famous Whore, 
yrho, having gained a gieat Ellaio by her Trade, left the 
Commonwealth 
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Commonwealth her Heir, with this Condition, that every Year 
they fhould celebrate her Birth-day with pubiick Sports ; the 
Magiftrates, to avoid fuch a pubiick Scandal, and at the fame ' 
Time to keep their Promife, held the Gaines on the Day ap¬ 
pointed, but pretended that it was done in the Honour of a 
new Goddefs, the Patronefs of Flowers. Whether this Conr 
jedlure be true or not, we are certain that the main Part of the 
Solemnity was managed by a Company of lewd Strumpets, who 
ran up and down naked, fometimes dancing, fometimes fight¬ 
ing, or a<£fing the Mimick. However it came to pafs, the 
wifeft and graved: Romans were not for difeontinuing this Cuf- 
tom, though the mod indecent imaginable: For Portius Cato, 
when he was prefent at thefe Games, and favy the People 
alhamed to let the Women drip while he was there, immediately 
went out of the Theatre, to let the Ceremony have its Courfe 
(a). Learned Mon are now agreed, that the vulgar Notion of 
Flora , the Strumpet, is purely a Fitdion of Laflantius , from 
whom it was taken. Flora appears to have been a Sabine God¬ 
defs ; and the Ludi Florales to have been indituted A. V. C. 613. 
with the Fines of many Perfons then convuded /of the Crimen 
Peculatus, for appropriating to themfelves the pubiick Land of 
the State ( b ). 

LUDI M A RTIA L ES, indituted to the Honour of 
Mars , and held twice in the Year, on the 4th of the Ides of 
May, and again on the Kalends of Augujl, the Day on which 
his Temple was confecrated. They had no particular Cere¬ 
monies that we can meet with, befid s the ordinary Sports in the 
Circus and Amphitheatre. 

LUDI A POLL l NA RES, celebrated to the Honour 
of Apollo, They owe their Original to an old prophetical Sort 
of a Poem calually found, in which the Romans were advifed, 
that, if they defired to drive out the Troops of their Ene¬ 
mies which infeded their Borders, they (hould inditute yearly 
Games to Apollo, and at the Time of then Celebration make a 
Collection, out of the pubiick and private Stocks, for a 1 ’retnt 
to the God, appointing ten Men to take Cant they were held 
with the fame Ceremonies as in Greece (<•). AJucrobius relates, 
that, the (iift: Time thefe Games were kept, an Alarm being 
given by the Enemy, the People immediately inarched out 
againd them, and, during the Fight, (aw a Cloud of Arrows 


^ 00 Veter. Maxim, lib. z. cap. 10 . {t) Ciicv. trafat. ml I T,m. TUfaur. A. 11. 
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difcharged from the Sky on the adverfe Troops, fo as to put 
them to a very difordcrly Flight, and fecure the Victory to the 
Romans ( a ). The People fat to fee the Circenjian Plays, all 
crowned with Laurel, the Gates were let open, arid the Day 
kept (acred with all Manner of Ceremonies. Thefe Games at 
firft were not fixed, but kept every Year upon what Day the 
Pratar thought fir, ’till about the Year of the City 545, a Law 
palled to fettle them for ever on a conftant Day, which was near 
the Nones of July: This Alteration was occafioned by a grie¬ 
vous Plague then raging in Rome , which they thought might, in 
tome Meafure, be allayed by that A<£t of Religion \b). 

LUDI C AP ITOL 1 N /, inftituted to the Honour of 
Jupiter Capitolinas, upon the Account of preferving his Temple 
from the Gauls. A more famous Sort of Capitoline Games were 
brought up by Domitian , to be held every five Years, with the 
Name of Agones Capitolini, in Imitation of the Gracious. In 
thefe the Profeflors of all Sorts had a publick Contention, and 
the Victors were crowned and prefented with Collars and other 
Marks of Honour. 

LUDI ROMANI, the moll ancient Games inftituted 
at the firft Building of the Circus by Tarquinius Prifcus. Hence, 
in a ftritSt Senfe, Ludi CircenJ'es are often ufed to fignify the fame 
Solemnity. They were defigned to the Honour of the three 
great Deities, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. It is worth obferv- 
ing, that though they were ufually called Circenfes , yet in Livy 
we meet with the Ludi Romani Sccnici (c), intimating that they 
were celebrated with new Sports. The old Fajii make them to 
be kept nine Days together, from the Day before the Nones, 
to the Day before the Ides of September: In which too we find 
another Sort of Ludi Romani, celebrated five Days together, 
within two Days after thefe. P. Manutius thinks the flrft to 
have been inftituted very late, not ’till after the Profccution o f 
Verres by Cicero ( d ). 

LUDI CONSU ALES, inftituted by Romulus, with 
Defirn to furprivx the Sabine Virgins; the Account ol which is 
thus given us by Plutarch: “ He gave out as if he had foetid 
“ an Altar of a certain God hid under Ground ; the God they 
“ called ConJuS, the God of Council: This is properly Neptune, 
“ the Inventor of Horfe-riding ; for the Altar is kept covered 
“ in the great Circus ; only at Horfe-raccr, then it appears to 
“ publkk View; and fome fay, it was not without Reafon, 


( a ) S.iturn , lib. 1. cap. i;. iwv ( lib. (0 3. (‘0 Manuf.in f'ernr. . 
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that this God had his Altar hid under Ground, becaufe all 
“ Counfels ought to be fee ret and concealed. Upon Difcovery 
“ of this Altar, Romulus , by Proclamation, appointed a Day 
“ for a fplendid Sacrifice, and for publick Games and Shows 
“ to entertain all Sorts of People, and many flocked thither ; 
“ he himfelf fat uppermoft among his Nobles, clad in Purple. 
V Now the Sign of their falling on was to be, whenever he 
“ arofe and gathered up his Robe, and threw it over his Body 
“ his Men flood all ready armed, with their Eyes intent upon 
“ him ; and when the Sign was given, drawing their Swords, 
“ and falling on with a great Shout, bore away the Daughters 
“ of the Sabines, they themfelves flying, without any Let or 
“ Hindrance.” Thefe Games were celebrated yearly on the 
twelfth of the Kalends of September, confiding for the moil Part 
of Horfe-Races, and Encounters in the Circus. 

LVDI COMPITAL ITII, fo called from the Com- 
pita, or Crofs-Lanes, where they were inflituted and celebrated 
by the rude Multitude that was got together, before the Build¬ 
ing of Rome. They feern to have been laid down for many 
Years, till Servius Tullius revived them. They were held during 
the Compitalia, or Feafl of the Lares, who prefided as well over 
Streets as Houfes. Suetonius tells us, that Augujlus ordered the 
Lares to be crowned twice a Year at the Compitalitian Games, 
with Spring Flowers (a). This crowning the Houfhold Gods, 
and offering Sacrifices up and down the Streets, made the 
created Part of the Splemnity of the Feafl. 

LVDI AUGUSTALES and PALATINI, both 
inflituted to the Honour of Auguftus, after he had been enrolled 
in the Number of the Gods ; the former by the common Con- 
fentof the People, and the other by his Wife Livia, which were 
always celebrated in the Palace (£). They were both continued 
by the fucceeding Emperors. 

LU D I S /E CU L A R E S, the mod remarkable Games 
that we meet with in the Rim, in Story. The common Opinion 
makes them to have had a very odd Original, of which we 
have a tedious Relation in Valerius Maximus (.), of the An¬ 
cients, and Angclus Palttianus (el) of the Moderns. Monfieur 
Dacier , in his excellent Remarks on the Secular Poem of Ho~ 
race, paffes by this old Conceit as trivial and fabulous, and 


(a) /h f . cnp. ji. (A) Dio. lib. 56. Su.r.e. C.,Hg. 56. (r) I.ib. z. op. 4, 
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allures us, that we need go no farther for the Rife of the Cuf- 
tom, than to the Sibylline Oracles, for which the Romans had fo 
great an Eftcem and Veneration. 

In thefe facred Writings, there Was one famous Prophecy to 
this Effe <3 ; That if the Romans , at the Beginning of every 
Age, Ihould hold folemn Games in the Campus Martins to the 
II<;u'.tir of Pluto, Proferpine, "Juno, Apollo, Diana , Ceres , and 
the Purcee, or three fatal Sifters, their City Ihould ever flou- 
xilh, and all Nations be fubjc&ed to their Dominion. They 
were very ready to obey the Oracle, and, in all the Ceremo¬ 
nies ■'iifcd on that Occafion, conformed Chemfelves to its Direc¬ 
tions. The whole Manner of the Solemnity was as follows : 
In the firft Place, the Heralds received Orders to make an In¬ 
vitation of the whole World to come to a Fcajl which they had 
never feen already , and Jhould never fee again. Some few Days 
before the Beginning of the Games, the Quindcccrtiviti , talcing 
their Seats in the Capitol, and in the Palatine Temple, diftri- 
buted among the People purifying Compofitions, as Flam¬ 
beaus, Brimftone, and Sulphur. From hence the People palled 
on to Diana’ s Temple, on the Aventine Mountain, carrying 
Wheat, Barley, and Beans, as an Offering ; and after this they 
fpent whole Nights in Devotion to the Deftinies. At length, 
when the Time of the Games was actually come, which con¬ 
tinued three Days and three Nights, the People affembled in 
the Campus Martius, and faerificed to Jupiter ,. Juno , Apollo, 
Latona , Diana, the Parca, Ceres , Pluto, and Proferpine. On 
the firft Night of the F’eaft, the Emperor, accompanied by the 
indecemviri, commanded three Altars to be raifed on the 
Bank of the Tiber, which they fprinkled with the Blood of 
three Lambs, and then proceeded to burn the Offerings and the 
Victims. After which they.marked out a Space which ferved for 
a Theatre, being illuminated by an innumerable Multitude of 
Flambeaus and Fires: Here they fimg Come certain Hymns com- 
pofed on this Occafion, and celebrated all Kinds of Sport?. 
On the Day after, when they had been at the Capitol to offer 
the Vi£tims, they returned to the Campus Martius, and held 
Sports to the Honour of Apollo and Diana. Thefe lafted ’till 
the next Day, when the noble Matrons, at the Hour appointed 
by the Oracle, went to the Capitol to fing Hvmns to Jupi¬ 
ter. Chi the third Day, which concluded the Kcaft, twenty- 
feven voting Bovs, and as many Girls, fling in the Temple 
of Palatine Apollo, Hymns and Ycifes in Greek and Latin, to 

recommend 
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recommend the City to the Protection.of thofe Deities whom 
they defigned particularly to honour by thefe Sacrifices. 

The famous Secular Poem of Horace was compofed for this 
laft Day, in the Secular Game held by Augujlus. Dacitr has 
given his Judgment on this Poem, as the Mafter-piece of Ho¬ 
race•, and believes that all Antiquity cannot furnilh us with any 
Thing more happily complete. 

There has been much Controverfy, whether thefe Games 
were celebrated every hundred, or every hundred and ten 
Years. For the former Opinion Cenforinus (a) alledges the 
Teftimony of Valerius, Antias , Varro , and Livy ; and this was 
certainly the Space of Time which the Romans called Seccu!um t 
or an Age. For the latter he produceth the Authority of the 
Regifters, or Commentaries of the L^uindecemviri, and the 
Edicts of AuguJiuSi befides the plain Evidence of Horace in his 
Secular Poem; 21. 

Ccrtus undenos decks per annos, See. 

This laft Space is exprefsly enjoined by the Sibylline Oracle 
itfclf; the Vcrfes of which, relating to this Purpofe, are tran- 
feribed by Zojimus in the fecond Book of his Hiftory : 

’AmI o/x a av nistiro i'*» xgr.'t; avOfuyotai 

ZuHi, o'; ETeuiV xulov iota Kuxhoj o’Jiet/Gjv, &c. 

Yet according to the ancient Accounts we have of their 
Celebration in the feveral Ages, neither of thefe Period* arc 
much regarded. 

The firft were held, A. U. C. 245, or 298. 

The fecond A. 330. or 408. 

The third ^518. 

The fourth eiihci A 605, or 6c8, or 628. 

The fifth by Augujlus, A. 736. 

The fixth by Claudius , A. 800. 

The feventh by Domitian , A. 841. 

The eighth by Sevrrus, A. 957. 

The ninth by Philip , A. 1000. 

The tenth hv IJonorius, A. 1157. 

The Dilbrdcr, without Qudlion, was owing to the Am¬ 
bition of the Emperors, who were extremely defirous to h ve 
the Honour of celebrating thefe (James in their Reign ; and 
tliciefurc, upon the llighicft Pretence, many Times made 

(,) KJta:, . 7 . 
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them return before their ordinary Courfe. Thus Claudius pre¬ 
tended that Augujlus had held the' Games before their due 
Time, that he might have the lead Excufe to keep them within 
fixty-four Years afterwards. On which Account, Suetonius 
tells u«, that the People fcuffl-d his Cryers, when they went 
about proclaiming Games that no Body had ever feerr, nor 
would fee again ; whereas there were not only many Perfous 
alive who remembered the Games of Augujlus , but feveral 
Players who had a£ted in thofe Games were now again brought 
on the Stage by Claudius ( a ). 

What Part of the Year the Secular Games were celebrated 
in, is uncertain ; probably in the Times of the Commonwealth, 
on the Days of the Nativity of the City, i. e. the 9, 10, 11 
Cal. Mail, but under the Emperors, on the Day when they 
came to their Power ( b). 

We may conclude our Enquiry into this celebrated Subjefl, 
with two excellent Remarks of the French Critick. The firft is, 
that in the Number Three, fo much regarded in thefe Games, 
they had probably an Allufion to the Triplicity of Phabus , of 
Diana , and ol the Dcliinies. 

The other oblervation, which he obliges us with, is, that 
they thought the Girls, which had the Honour to bear a Part 
in finging the Secular Poem, ihould be the fooneft married. 
This Superftition they borrowed from the Theology of the 
Grecians, who imagined that the Children, who did not fing 
and dance at the coming of Apollo , ihould never be married, 
and ihould certainly die young. To this Purpofe Callimachus , 
in his Hymn to Apollo: 

M>jTf Ttzmn'.r.v xi^amv, /./.hi jtilo.piy "yj'u; 

Ta . - tx, ivsij sttl?- 

Ei T£?Jcr,' /a:,\?.acn y^/xov t< tr rifftitrSai; 

And Horace, encouraging the Chorus of Girls to do their bed 
in Singing the Secular Poem, tells them how proud they would 
be of it, whenthiy well inanied : 

Nupta jam dins : F.go dies ami cum, 

Seceuh fellas • r/create luces 
Reddidi cat men, docilis medorum. 

I utis Ilorati , Lib. iv. OJ. 6. 
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All thole Games, of what Sort foever, had the common 
Name of Votivi , which were the EfFedl of any Vow made by 
the Magiftrates or Generals, when they let forward on any Ex¬ 
pedition, to be performed in cafe they returned fuccelsful. Thefe 
were fometimes occafioned by Advice of the Sibylline Oracles, or 
of the Soothfavers ; and many Times proceeded purely from a 
Principle of Devotion and Piety in the Generals. Such par¬ 
ticularly were the Ludi Alagni , often mentioned in Hiftorians, 
efpecially by Livy. Thus he informs us, that in the Year of 
the City 536, Falius Maximus the Di&ator, to appeafe the 
Anger of the Gods, and to obtain Succefs againft the Carlhagi - 
Mian Power, upon the Direction of the Sibylline Oracles, vowed 
the Great Games to Jupiter , with a prodigious Sum to be ex¬ 
pended at them, belides three hundred Oxen to be facrificed to 
Jupiter , and fevcral others to the reft of the Deities (a). M. 
Acilius the Conful did the fame in the War againft Antiochus [b). 
And we have fome Examples of thefe Gaines being made 4 ? uin - . 
ejucnnial, or to return every five Years (c). They were cele¬ 
brated with Circcnjian Sports four Days together {d). 

To this Head we may refer the 

Ludi Villoriee mentioned by Veil. Paterculus fe), and Afconius 
(/■): They were inftituteJ by Syila, upon his concluding the 
Civil War. It feems probable, that there were many other 
Games with the fame Title, celebrated on Account of fome re- 
matkable Succefs by feveral of the Emperors. 

The Ludi Quinquennrdes, inftituted by Augujhis Cetfar after 
his Victory againft Antony, which refolving to deliver famous 
to fuccecding Ages, he built the City Nicopolts , near Allium, the 
Place of Battle, on Purports to hold thefe Games ; whence they 
fiie often called Ludi A Hind. They poufifted of Shows of ( 31 a- 
diators, Wieftlers, and other Exercifes, and were kept as well 
at Rime as at Nicopolis. The proper Curators of them were 
the lour Colleges of Priefts, the Pontijiccs, the Augurs, the Sep- 
temviii , and the phiiudeccmviri. 

Firgil, in Allulion to this Cuftom, when he brings his Hero 
to the Promontoiy of Allium , makes him hold Colcmn Games, 
with the Leftrations and Sacrifices uied on that Occafion by the 
Romans : 

Lujlramurque ]ovi, untifque inerndimus nr as ; 

ACdiaque lliacis celeb ramus litteru Lu.dis. 


/T.n. 3. 279. 
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Nero, after the Manner of the Grecians, inftituted Quinquen¬ 
nial Games, at which the moft celebrated Matters of Mufick, 
Horfe-racing, Wreftling, £jfc. difputcd for the Prize (a). 

The fame Exercifes were performed in the Quinquennial 
Games of Damitian , dedicated to ‘Jupiter Capitolinas, together 
with the Contentions of Orators and Poets ( b), at which the 
famous Statius had once the ill Fortune to lofe the Prize ; as he 
complains feveral Times in his mifcellany Poems. 

Ludi Deccnnales, or Games to return every tenth Year, were 
inftituted by Augujlus, with ehis political Defign, to fecure the 
whole Command to himfelf, without incurring the Envy or 
Jealoufy of the People. For every tenth Year proclaiming fo- 
lemn Sports, and fo gathering together a numerous Company 
of Spectators, he there made Proffer of refigning his Imperial 
Office to the People, though he immediately refumed it, as if 
continued to him by the common Content of the Nation (c). 
Hence a Cuftom was derived for the fucceeding Emperors, every 
tenth Year of their Reign, to keep a magnificent Feaft, with the 
Celebration of all Sorts of publick Sports and Exercifes (el). 

The Ludi Triumpbales were l'uch Games as made a Part of 
the triumphal Solemnity. 

Ludi Natalitii, inftituted by every particular Emperor to com- 
memoialc his own Birth-day. 

Ludi Juvenalcs, inftituted by Nero at the Shaving of his 
Beard, and at firft privately celebrated in his Palace or Gardens; 
but they foon became publick, and were kept in great State 
and Magnificence. Hpnce the Games held by the following 
Emperors in the Palace, yearly on the firft of January , took the 
Name of Juvenalia (*>). 

Cicero fpeaks of the Ludi Juveututis, inftituted by Salinator in 
the SenenJian War, for the Health and Safety of the Youth, a 
Plague then reigning in the Citv ( /'). 

The Ludi Mifeelli. which Suetonius makes Caligula to have 
inftituted at Lyons in Fiance , leem to have been a Milcellany <’f 
Sports, confiding of feveral I.xeieifcs joined together on a new 
and unufual Manner (g). 

The LUDI FUN I- BRFS, affigned for one Species of 
the Rowan publick Games, as to the Original and Manner, 


have 
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have been already defcribed in the Chapter of the Gladiators. 
It may be proper to obferve farther, that Tcrtuiiian in his parti¬ 
cular Tra Sk De SpeSlaculis, as he derives the Cuftom of the G'a- 
diatorian Combats from the Funeral Rites; fo he takes Notice, 
that the Word Munus, applied originally to thefe Shows, is no 
more than Officium,. a kind Office to the Dead. We mud re¬ 
member, that though the Shows of Gladiators, which took their 
Rife from hence, were afterwards exhibited on many other Oc- 
cafions, yet the primitive Cuftom of prefenting them, at the Fu¬ 
nerals of great Men, all along prevailed in the City and Roman 
Provinces ; nor was it con^ned only to Perfons of Quality, but 
almoft every rich Man was honoured with this Solemnity after 
his Death ; and this they very commonly provided for in their 
Wills, defining the Number of Gladiators who fhould be hired 
to engage ; infomuch that when any wealthy Per/on dcceafed, 
the People ufed to claim a Show of Gladiators, as their Due by. 
long Cuftom. Suetonius to this Purpofe tells us of a Funeral, in 
which the common People extorted Money by Force from the 
deceafed Pcrfon’s Heirs, to be expended on this Account (a). 

Julius Ceefar brought up a new Cuftom of allowing this Ho¬ 
nour to the Women, when he obliged the People with a Feaft 
and a publick Show in Memory of his Daughter ( b). 

It is very memorable, that though the Exhibitors of thefe 
Shows were private Perfons, yet, during the Time of the Cele¬ 
bration, they were confidercd as of the higheft Rank and Qua¬ 
lity, having the Honour to wear the Prectcxta , and to be waited 
on by the Liclors and Beadles, who were ncceflary to keep the 
People in Order, and toaffift the Defignatores , or Marfhallers of 
the Proceffion ( c ). 


(a) Suet, Tit, 37. (1) ldcr:'jul, 26. (c) Kitdtr.an , dt Ft-ait. Rtvj. lib. 
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C II A P. VIII. 

Of the Roman Habit. 

^Tp II E Roman Habit has given as much Trouble to the Cri- 
-*■ ties, as any other Fart of Antiquity ; and though the 
mod learned Men have been fo kind as to leave us their 
Thoughts on this Subject, yet the Matter is not fully explained, 
anil the Contrnverfies about it admit of no Decifion. However, 
without enquiring into the fcveral Fafhions of the Romans, or 
defining the exadt Time when they full changed their Leathern 
Jerkins, or primitive Hides of wild Beads, for the more decent 
and graceful Attires, it will be fudicient to the prefent Dcfign 
to obferve the (cveral Sous of Garments in Ufe with both Sexes, 
and to give the bed Didin&ion of them that can be found out 
at this Didance. , 

The two common and celebrated Garments of the Romans 
were the Toga and the Tunica. 

The Toga, or Gown, teems to have been of a femi-circular 
Form, without Sleeves, different in Largcncfs, according to the 
Wealth or Poverty of the Wearer, and ufed only upon Occa- 
fton of appearing in Publick ; whence it is often called V<jlh 
JreTifis («). 

Tlie Colour of the Gown is generally believed to have been 
white. The common Objcdlions a gain ft this Opinion arc, 
how it could then he diftinguifhed from the Toga Candida, ufed 
by Competitors for Offices ? Or how it comes to pafs that wc 
read particularly of their wearing white Gowns on Holidays and 
public Kcdivals, as in Horace : 

llle repot in, tint ales, aliof/ne (tier urn 
Reft os aibatus cclcbret ( b). - 

if their ordinary Gown were of the fame Colour : But both 
thefc Scruples aae eafily drived ; for between the Toga alba and 
Candida, we may appichend this .Difference, that the former was 
the natural Colour of the Wool, and the other an artificial 
White, which appeared with a greater Advantage of Luiire; 


(a) F.nar. dc lie Fefliar. lib. I, c«p, *8. (*) I.ib. 5. Silt, *. 60. 

and 
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and therefore Polybius chufeth rather to call the Candidate’s 
Gown than tevxrj, not of a bare white, bur of a, 

bright fhining Colour; for this Purpofe they made ufe of a 
fine Kind of Chalk, whence Perjius took the Hint of Cretata 
Ambitio (a). As to the Holidays, or folenin Feftivals, on 
which we find the Romans always attired in White, it is rea- 
fonable to believe, that all Perfons of any Fafhion conflantly 
put on new Gowns, which were of the pureft White, on thel'e 
Occafions,"and thofe of meaner Condition might perhaps chalk 
over their old Gowns, which were now grown rufty, and had 
ahnofl loft their Colour ( 6 ). 

The Difpute between Manutius and Sigonius, whether the 
Roman Gown was tied about with a Girdle or not, is commonly 
decided in Favour of Manutius ; yet it muft be acknowledged, 
that the beft Authors allow fome Kind of Cincture to the Gown ■, 
but then it muft be underftood to be perfoimed only by the 
Help of the Gown itlelf, or by that Part cf it, which, coming 
under the Right Arm, was drawn over to the Left Shoulder, 
and fo covering the Umbo, or Knot of Plaits which refled there, 
kept the (Sown clofe together. This Lappet Quintilian calls 
the Belt, in his Advice to the Orators ahout this Matter : llle 
qui Jub humero dextro ad JiniJlrum oblique ducitur , vt/ut balteus , 
ncc Jlrangulct, nee fiuat (c). 

The Belt being loofed, and the Left Arm drawn in, the 
Gown flowed out, and the Sinus, or main Lappet, hung about 
the Wearer’s Feet ; this was particularly obferved in Ccefar , 
who commonly let his Gown hang dragging after him ; whence 
Sylla ufed to advife the Noblemen, tit pitcntm male pracinShim 
caverent (d). 

The accurate Ferrarius is certainly in a Miftakc as to the 
Point, for maintaining that the Gown had no Kind of CinStus 
but what they called Gabinus ; he will have this meant only of 
the Tunica, but the plain Words of Macrobius make fuch a 
Suppofition impofliblc, and Laciniam habere exprclslv points out 
the Gown; for the Tunick, being only a fhort Vcft, cannot 
by any Means be conceived to have a Lappet.dragging on the 
Ground (r). 

The fame Fault which Svlla objected to Cerjar, was com¬ 
monly obferved in Alccccnas, and is a Mark of that effeminate 


(") Sat. J. vcr. 177. 
Cap. 3 (d) Sacton, 'Jfitl. 

vim ad Sutton. 'Jut, 45. 


(b) F.h 7. lib. j. c ,p. 13. 

cap# 45. Mucrdi* Satumal. lib. 
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Softnefs, which makes an unhappy Part of his Character in 
Hiiiory. 

The learned Grtsvius ohferves, that the Word Preccingi was 
proper to the Gown, becaufe the Lappet did not dole about the 
whole G- wn, but only the Fore-part of it [a). 

The Clnllui Gabh.ns is in oft happily deferibed by Ferrari us: 
Chi tins Gubinas non aliudfait, qnam cum togis lacinia Leva Lracbio 
fubdufta in ter gum ita rejiciebatur, ut contralia retraberttur ad 
pettus. atone ita in nodum -ncP.rrctur ; qui nodus five cir.dlus togam 
contrabcbat, brtvior. ntque & jlritliomn reddidit (A). The Cindus 
(jabinus was nothing elje, but when the Lappet of the Gown, which 
ufed to be brought up to the Left Shoulder, being drawn thence, was 
cajl off in fuch a Manner upon the Back, as to come ffort round to 
the Breajl , and there faften in a Knot, whhick Knot or Cindlure 
tucked up tie Gown, and nude itjhortcr and fruiter. ’ This CinSlus 
was properly only to the Confuls or Generals upon fome extraor¬ 
dinary Occafions, as the denouncing War, burning the Spoils of 
thS Enemy, devoting themlelves to Death for the Safety of their 
Army, and the like; it was borrowed from the Inhabitants of 
Gahii, a City of Campania, who at the Time of a publick Sacri¬ 
fice, happening to be fet upon fuddenly by their Enemies, were 
obliged through Haltcto gather up their Gowns in this Manner, 
and fo march out to oppofe them (c). 

In the ordinary Wear, the upper Part of the Gown ufed to 
Jie over the Right Shoulder, yet upon Occafion it was an eafy 
Matter to draw back that Part again, and make it cover the 
Head; and learned Men are of Opinion, that the Romans, while 
they continued in the City, made Ufe of this Sort of Covering 
only for the Head, never appearing in any Kind of Caps or 
Hats, nnlcfs they were on a Journey out of Town. Thus 
PlutarJ) informs us of the Deference paid to the gieat Men as 
they palled the Stieets; O' 'P to/xaiioi t- 3 v avSf ctTosv Tea; s£l '015 ti/«; 
a~:avLv7r;, ts.xv ruyytriv iodi rns to i/xetTsov tyovlic, a.7rcs.x- 

Ku-alo.'lai- "The Romans when tiny meet any Perfon who defervtsa 
particular Refpetl , if they chance to have their Goivn on their Head, 
frrfently uncover. Ami the fame Author, reckoning up the Marks 
of Honour which Sy/ia fliewcd Pompey, adds, tyi; usipaoSn d<ox- 
ytvh; to and pulling off bis Gown from his Head. 

The fevcral Sorts of the Roman Gowns were the Toga, Pier- 
texta, the Pull,1, the Sordida, and the Pitta, Purpurea, Pulmata, 
tic. or the Trubea. 


W D ' R*r,JUar. lit. j. tap, 14, (.) Savins ad t'irpl. JEe. 7, 
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Every one knows that the Gown was thediftinguifliing Mark 
of the Romans from the Greeks , who wore the Pallium or Cloak, 
as their common Garment, whence Togntus and Palliatus are 
often ufed for Roman and Gracian ; as alfo that the Gown was 
the proper Badge of Peace, being generally laid afide upon en¬ 
gaging in any martial Dcfign ; yet it appears from many Paf- 
fages of Livy and Plutarch, that it was l'ometimes worn in the 
Camp; if fo, perhaps the Equites and Centurions had this pecu¬ 
liar Privilege, and that only when they lay in the Camp with¬ 
out any Thoughts of fudden Action, as Manutius learnedly con¬ 
jectures (a). 

The Toga Pratexta had a Border of Purple round the Edges, 
whence it took its Name, and in Allufion to which, theGtvsr- 
cian Writers call it “ste^i wiftpuqov. It teems originally to have 
been appropriated to the M.i-iillrates and fome of the Prielfs, 
when at firll introduced by Tuans llo/lilius. How it came to be 
bellowed on the voting Men is differently related. Some fancy 
that Tarquinius Prifcui , in a Triumph for a Victory again!! the 
Sabines, firlf honoured his own Son witii the Pratexta and the 
Bulla aitrca, as Rewards for his Valoui, for killing one of his 
Enemies with his own Hands; lor as the former was the Robe 
of the M igiflrates, ('<> the Bulla aurea was ’till then only u’cd by 
Generals in their triumphal Pn-ceffion, being a Sort of hollow 
golden Ball hanging about their Necks, in which was inclofed 
fume f'ecret Amulet or Prelcrvattve again!! Envy. Others, 
without regarding this fir'! Story, tell us, that the fame Tar- 
quin, among other wi'c Contlirutinns, took particular Care in 
aligning the proper Habit to the liovs, and accordiuL'iy ordained, 
that the Sons of Nonienien lho,b 1 make Ufe of 'he rreclc\tu 
and the Bulla aurea, proeid' I t'v.i Father ha I borne any cu- 
rule Office, and that Hi : teli lhoul.l ".car the /’, #(M, only, as 
low as the Sons of thole who had leu d oil Ion. hick in the 
Army the full l ime that the La u rcijuucd. A th,:d I’.utv ic- 
fer the Original ol this Culfmi to Rimul’n linrcil!, as the 
Confequcnce of a Promile made to the .V, Vilnius, that lie 
Would bellow a very -cwnlideiable Mink of Honour on the firifc 
Child that was Iran to any of til- in by .1 R'wnt Father. 
Many believe « the Keufun of giving iliem tin Built and 
the Prietcxtu the former, bein ' fhapc.l like a Heart, 

might, as oft n a. il.ey looked on it, n- no in,.mlider..hle In¬ 
citement to k '.11.. ■ and that the 1 'uiple of the Gown might 


I. : ■■Jin fi.rJ t, '. lib. 1, Id'. 1. 
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remind them of the Modefty which became them at that Age (<7). 

' But on what Account loever this Inftitution took its Rife, it 
was conflantly obferved by all the Sons of the Ingenui or Free¬ 
born. The Lil’crtini too in fomc Time obtained the fame Pri¬ 
vilege, only inftead of the eolden Bulla , they wore a leathern 
one, as 'Juvenal intimates, hat. 5. 164: 

--- Etrufcum pueto ft contigit aurum, 

Vel nodus tantum £3” Jignum de paupere loro. 

It is commonly believed that the Boys changed this Gown at 
the Ane of 14 Years for the Toga Virilis : but Monfteur Dacier 
makes this a great Miftake ; for ’till they were 13 Years old, 
he fays, they wore a Sort of Veil: Vvith Sleeves, which they 
called Micata Cblamys , and then left off that to put on the Pra- 
texta, which they did nor change ’till they had reached the Age 
of Puberty, or the 17th Year (b). 

It is a very pertinent Remark, that this Pratexta was not 
only a Token of the Youth and Quality of the Wearer, but be- 
fidc-s this they had the Repute of a (acred Habit ; and therefore, 
when they afiigned it for the Ufe of the Boys, they had this 
cfptcial Confjdeiation, that it might be a Kind of Guard or 
Defence to them againft the Injuries to which that Age was ex¬ 
pos'd (c). Thus the poor Boy in Horace cries out to the Witch 
Canidia that was tormenting him. 

Per hoc inane purpura dccus precor. Epod. 5. 

And Pcrfius calls it chJIjs purpura in his fifth Satyr. But Quin¬ 
tilian molt exprefsly, £: 0 nobis allege etiam ilhtd facrum pra-texta- 
■rum, quo fneerdotes velah:ui\ quo .Uigi/Patus, quo infirmitatem puc- 
riti.c /iici u.n faeimus eic vemrabilem (d). “ I acknowledge too the 
“ (acted Habit the Pretext.,, the Robe of Pricfts and Mnei- 
“ Hrates, and that by which we derive an holy Revcience and 
“ V-neiatinn M tile lit! .!< ,s Condition of Childhood.” 

We find further, that the Citizens Daughter were allowed 
a Sort of P<.ctexta, wln.ii thev wore ’till the Day of Alania,ge. 
Thus Cieero ag.o.ifl Terns , /triples pupitlee top am pi .eUxtiim. And 
Prop, rtins , Max ubi jam faeilta tefftt p, .rtexta nun ins. The Pne- 
t-.rii and IH.jnl.nes too (,l not all the S' iiatm.s) at the Lu.ii He- 
via m i ‘e V e , f lae P. .rtexta (,•). And the Matin,is on the 
(la'inline Hones o ieln.it' d lh- l'\ ftiv.ll in this Scut of Gown (/). 
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The Toga pura was the ordinary Garment of private Perfons 
y/hen they appeared abroad, fo called becaufe it had not the lead 
Addition of Purple to the White; we meet with the fameGowrj 
under the Name of Virilis and Libera', It was called Toga Virilis , 
or the manly Gown, becaufe when the Youths came to Man’s 
Eftate, or to the Age of feventeen Years, they changed the Pra- 
texta for this ffabit, as was before oblerved ; on which Occafion 
the Friends of the Youngfter carried him into the Forum (or 
fometimes into the Capitol) and attired him in the new Gown 
with Abundance of Ceremony ; this they called dies tirociniiy 
the Day on which he commenced a Tiro , in relation to the 
Army, wherein he was now capacitated to lerve. 

It had the Name of Toga libera, becaufe at this Time the 
young Men entered on a State of Freedom, and were delivered 
from the Power of their Tutors and Inflruclors. Thus the 
young Gentleman intimates in Perftus: 

Cum primum pavido cujlos mibipurpura ctJJUy 
Bullaque fuccinflus laribus douata pependit ; 

Cum bland'i comites, totaque irnptme fuburra 

Permifitfpavjijje oculos jam candidus umbo. Sat. 5. 30. 

When firlt my chtldiih Robe refigtvd its Charge, 

And left me unconfin'd to live at large ; 

When now my golden }Julia (hung on hiiili 
To Houfehold Gods) declar’d me pall a Boy ; 

And my White Plans proclaim’d my Liberty; 

When with my wild Companions 1 pould roll 
From Street to Street, and fin without Coniroul. 

[Mr, Drydeil. 

But, for all this Liberty, they had one rcmatkablc Relluint, 
being obliged for tile firlt whole Year to keep llieii Aims vvi.liin 
their Gown, as an Argument of Model!y. ’I'llis Cicero nll’ervcs, 
2 /obis quidem olim annus erat units ad lobibendiin: traebium toga 
conjiitutus (a). 

The Toga pulla and ford: da are vriv commonly confounded, 
yet, upon a ftndt Enquiry, it will appear that the full Stitt was 
proper to Perfons in Mourning, being made of Uiruk Cloth, 
whence the Perfons were called atrati. The Toga Jonli/Li was 
Black as well as the other, but fiom a different Caufc, having 
giuwn lit by the long wearing and f.lhim; of it ; ami this (as 
lias been already oblerved) was Woijv by the l\ slomis at their 
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Tryal, as well as by the ordinary People. It may here be re¬ 
marked, that the pullati, whom we meet with in the Claffics, 
were not only thofe who wore the Tcgapidla, or the Toga fordida, 
but fueh too as were attired in the Penults or Lacerate, which 
were ufualiy black. Thus the learned CaJaubon interprets pulla- 
torum turba in Suetonius (a); and Quintilian calls the Rabbie/W- 
lalus circulus (b), and puUata turba (c). Hence it may be leafon- 
ably be conjediured, that when the Roman State was turned into 
a Monarchy, the Gowns began to.be laid af'tde by Men of the 
lower Rank, the Pennies and Lacerna being introduced in their 
Room, and commonly worn without thenij or fometimes over 
them ; this Irregularity had gained a great Head, even in du- 
gu/hts's Time, who, to rectify it in fome Meafure, commanded 
the /Etiiles that they Ihould fuffer no PerfoQ in the Forum or 
Circus to wear the Lacerna over his Gown, as was then an or¬ 
dinary Pradlice. The fame excellent Prince taking Notice at. 
a public!: Meeting of an innumerable Company of Rabble in 
thefe indecent Habits, cried out with Indignation, En / 

Romanos reruns dominos gentcmque togatam ! ( d) 

The Toga pifia, purpurea, palm alii, the confulnr Trahca, the 
Paludumnitum, and the Cblamys, had very little Difference (cx- 
ci pt that the laft but one is often given to military Officers in 
pt neral, and fometimes pafies for the common Soldier’s Coat) 

( c) ; and are promilcuoufly ufed one for the other, being the 
Kobi-s of Stotc proper to the Kings, Confuls, Kmperors and 
ail Generals dining their Triumph. This Sort of Gown was 
tailed pitta fiom the tich Kmbroidi >y, with 1 'igurcs in Phry¬ 
gian Work ; and purpurea, hecaufe the Ground-work was 
J'u'ple. 'J'ire Torn p.dmatei indeed very fvlnom occurs, but 
m:iv probably he liippnlt d the fame with the former, called fo on 
tile f.iine Account as the Tunica palmate;, which will he tie- 
fe’i '.ii heie.iftu-. 'I'iiat it was a Fait of the triumphal Habit 
Martial intimates, 

1 comes, & n mg nos HUfa merer e tiiumpbos, 

Paha a l a-cue ductns (Jed cit'o) redds toga. vii. I. 

Antiquaries arc veiy little agreed in Reference to the Tret- 
lea. Panins A lea: alias was certainly out, when he fancied 
it to he the lame as the Toga pi It a, and he is accoidingly 


(*) A lap. jt. d) t it.. i. i .ip. 12. 

J-Vd 1 ' “I’* -1 0> G d* £c I'eft. cjj>, u. 
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corrected by Gravfus (a), The vulgar Opinion follows the 
Piftin&ion of Servius and Scaliger into three Sorts, one proper 
to the Kings, another to the Confuls, and a third to the Augurs. 
But Lipfius (b) and Rubenius (c) acknowledged only one proper 
Sort of Trabea belonging to the Kings; being a White Gown 
bordered with Purple, and adorned with calvi or irabes of Scar¬ 
let : Whereas the Veils of the Confuls, and the Augurs , and the 
Emperors, were called by the fame Name, only becaufe they 
were made in the fame Form. For the old Paludamentum of 
the Generals was all Scarlet, only bordered with Purple; and 
the Chlamydes of the Emperors were all Purple, commonly beau¬ 
tified with a golden or embroidered Border : 

Sidoniam pi£lo chlamydem circumdata limbo. Virg. 7En. 4* 

When the Emperors were themfelves Confuls, they wore a 
Trabea adorned with Gems, which were allowed to none elfe. 
Claudian , in his Poems on the third, fourth, and fixth Conful- 
fhip of Honor ius, alludes exprcfsly to this Culloin ; 

■ - Cinflus mutaia Gabinos 

Dives Hydafpais augefcat purpura gemmis. 

A tld again, 

.. ■ - --- - Afperat Indus 

yelamenta lapis, pretiofaque fiia fmaragdts 

And in the Jail, 

Membrajuc gernmato Trabea viridantia cinCiu. 

There are fcvcral other Names under which we fometimes 
find the Gown, which have not \et Seen explained, nor would 
be of much Ufa, if th irouohly iinderftnod : Such as the Toga 
widulfit/r, Jei ieu/iila, rapt, paverata, pbryxiana , Jcutulata , &c. 
See P'errnr. de Ke Veil. lib. 2. cap. 10. 

The 7 wiiea, or ch-n Coat, was the common Garment worn 
within l)oo:s bv i tie if, and Abroad under the Gown: The 
Proteiani, the Cupitc ernji, , and the roll of the Dtcgs of the 
Ci-v, could not afford to wear the Toga, and fo went in their 
Tunics-, whence Horace calls the Rabble iunicatus popcllus, and 
the Author of the Dialogue de Claris Ora101 it-us,populus tunicatus. 
The old Romans, as GeHitts infniins us, (<V) «t fiilt weie cloathed 
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only in the Gown. In a little Time they found the Conveni¬ 
ence of a (hort ftrait Tunic , that did'not cover the Arms ; like 
the Gracian Afterwards they had Sleeves coming 

down to the Elbow, but no farther Hence Suetonius tells us, 
that Ccpfar was remarkable in his Habit, becaufe he wore the 
Latidavian Tunic, clofcd with Gatherings about his Wrift (a). 
Hubenius thinks he might ufe this Piece of Singularity to (how 
himlelf defeended from the Trojans, to whom Romulus objects, 
if» Virgil, as an Argument of their Effeminacy. 

Et tunica manicas , C habent redimicula mil res (£). 

And lulus , or AJcanius, is dill to be feen drelfed after the fame 
Fafhion, in fome old Gems (r). 

Yet in the Dedenfion of the Empire, the Tunics 6\& not only 
reach down to the Ankles, whence they are called Talares , but 
had Sleeves too coming down to the Hands, which gave them 
the Name of Cbirodota. And now it was counted as fcandaious 
to appear without Sleeves, as it had been hitherto to be feen in 
them. And therefore, in the Writers of that Age, we com¬ 
monly find the accufed Perfons at a Trial habited in the Tunic 
without Sleeves, as a Mark ot Infamy and Difgrace [d). 

The feveral Sorts of the Tunic were the Palmata, the Angujli- 
clavia , and the Laticlavia. 

The Tunica Palmata was worn by Generals in a Triumph, 
and perhaps always under the Toga Pitta. It had its Name 
either fiom the great Breadth of the Clavi , equal to the Palm 
of the Hand ; or elfe from the Figures of Palms, embroidered 

The whole Body of the Criticks are flrangely divided about 
the Clcivi. Some fancy them to have been a Kind of Flowers 
intet woven in the Cloth : Others will have them to be the But¬ 
tons or Clafps by which the 7 unic was held together. A third 
Sort come. < 1 , that the Ltd in circus was nothing elfe but a Tunic 
bordered with Pm pie. i c.n'iger thinks, the Clavi did not belong 
properly to the Veil, but hung down from the Neck, like Chains 
and Ornaments ol that Natuic. But the moll general Opinion 
makes them to have been Studs or Pearls foniething like Meads 
of Nails, of Purple or ( .'old, worked into the dunic. 

All the lormci Conjectures ate learnedly confuted hv the ac¬ 
curate Rubenius , who endeavours to piove that the Ch.vi weic 


(,.) Su t yd. 5-5. a.) A'.t: iJ. xi. 616. (r) /.«•, lib. 1. 

cn'-ll. (•') Udutt. pO I'.f.ulin '.'..1. 
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no more than Purple Lines or Streaks coming along .the Mid¬ 
dle of the Garments, which were afterwards improved to golden 
and embroidered Lines of the fame Nature. We muft not 
therefore fuppofe them to have received their Name as an im¬ 
mediate Allufion to the Heads of Nails, to which they bore no 
Refemblance ; but may remember that the Ancients ufed to in¬ 
lay their Cups and other precious Utenfils with Studs of Gold, 
or other ornamental Materials. Thefe, from their Likenefs to 
Nail-Heads, they called in general Clavi. So that it was very 
natural to bring the fame Word toffgnify theie Lines of Purple, 
or other Colours which were of a different Kind from all the 
reft of the Garment, as thofe ancient Clavi were of a different 
Colour and Figure from the Veflels which they adorned. 

Thefe Streaks were either tranfverfe or ftraight down the 
Veft ; the former were ufed only in the Liveries of the Popes 
and other publick Servants, by the Muficians, and fome Com¬ 
panies of Artificers, and now and then by Women, being termed 
Paragaudes. The proper Clavi came ftraight down the Veft, 
one of them making the Tunic, which they called the Angufli- 
clave , and two the Laticlave. 

However this Opinion has been applauded by the 'Learned, 
Monfieur Dacicr' s Judgement of the Matter cannot fail to meet 
with as kind a Reception. 

He tells us, that the Clavi were no more than the purple Ga- 
loons, with which they bordered the Fore-part of the Tunic, on 
both Sides, and the Place where it came together. The broad 
Galoons made the Laticlave ; and the narrow the Angnjliclave . 
■Therefore they are ftrangely miftaken, who make the only 
Difference between the two Veils to confift in this, that the 
one had but a fingle Cluvus, the other two, and that the Sena¬ 
torial! Cltivus , being in the Middle of the Veil, could poflibly 
be hut one. For it is very plain they had each of them two 
Galoons, binding the two Sides of the Coat where it opened 
before ; fo that, joining together with the Sides, they appeared 
juft in the Middle ; whence the Greeks called inch a Veft 
leaa-oTTOfpvf or. 'I‘hat the Galloons were lewed on both Sides of 
the Coat, is evident bevond Dilpute, from the following 
Fafiage of Varra ; Nam ft quit tunic,mt ita confnit, ut altera 
plngula jit angujlis clavis, altera latis, ulraqne pars in fuo genere 
caret anahgia. Par if any one JhouhlJew a Coat in tins Manner, 
that one Side Jhouhl have a broad Gabon , and the other a narrow 
one, isii.'hcr Part has any Thing properly a/jiveriug la it. As to the 
Name of the Clavi he thinks there needs no further Realon to 

be 
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be given, than : that the Ancients called any Thing, which was 
made with Defign to be put upon another Thing, Clavus («). , 

Ifhas been, a received Opinion, that the Angujiiclave diftin- 
guifned the Knight from the common People, in the fame 
, Manner as the jLaticlave did the Senators from , thole of the 
Eq.ueltrian Rank; but Rubctiius avers, that there was no-Man* 
net of Difference between the Tunics of the Knights, and thofe 
of the Commons. This Conjecture feems to be favoured by 
jfppian , in the fecond Book of his Hiftory, where he tells us, 
a Jsmvwv in, to toij S’tso-TTorcd; o/xoiof, y u aoi; •yag rrj; 

rmijs ii oiKmi iro’Aii rclf Ssgaonsatv htIxoivo;. The Slave in Habits 
goes like his Majier , and, excepting only the Senator’s Robe, all other 
Garments are com/non to the Servants. And Pliny, when he fays 
that the Rings diftinguifhed the Equeftrian Order from the 
common People, as their Tunic did the Senate from thofe that 
wore the Rings, would not probably have omitted the other 
DiftinCtion, had it been real. Befides both thefe Authorities, 
Lampridius, in tire Life of Alexander Severus, confirms’ the pre T 
fent Aflertion. He acquaints us, that the aferefaid Emperor 
had fome Thoughts of aligning a proper Habit to Servants dif. 
ferent from that of their Mailers : But his great Lawyers, Ul T 
plan and Paulas , difl'uaded him from the Project,, as what would 
infallibly give Occafion to much Quarrelling and Diflcnfion; 
fo that, upon the whole, he was-contented only to. diflinguilh 
the Senators from the Knights by their Clavus. 

But all this Argument will come to nothing, unlefs,we can 
clear the Point about the Ufe of the Purple among the Rowans, 
which the Civilians tell uS was flridfly forbid the Common 
People under the Emperors. It may therefore be obfervetl, 
that all the Prohibitions of this Nature were retrained to fome 
particular Species nf Purple. Thus Julius Cafar borbqd the 
Ufe of ihe Conchylian Garments, or the uxegyiae; ( b ). And 
Nero ifierwards prohibited the ordinary Ule of the Amethyfline, 
or Tyrian Purple (r). Thefe Conjectures of Rubenius need no 
better Confirmation than that they are repeated and approved 
by the molt judicious Crecvius (r/j. 

Acc rJing to this Opinion, it is an eafy Matter to reconcile 
the Cornell: between AJanutius and Lipfuis, and the inferior 
Critic'/.s of both Pai ties, abuut'ihe Colour of the Tunic, the 
former aflerting it to be Purple, and the other White: Fur 


(a) Dcider on Jhr.iiC , l*b. Sat, 5. (/>) SuClcn. jui, cap, (rj IdiM. 

Vcrrff, cap. 3a, Uj S:ut*n, jut, 43, OtLo, 10. Dean tail, io» 
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it is evidentj it might be called' either, if we fuppofe the 
Ground-Work to have been Whitc,;with the Addition of thefe 
Purple Lifts or Galoons. 

.... As to the Perfons.who had' the Honour of wearing the 
Latidave, it may be maintained, that the Sons of thofe Sena¬ 
tors, who were Patricians, had the Privilege of ufiiig this Ve& 
in their Childhood, together With the Pratexta. But the Sons 
of thofe Senators, who were notPatricians, did not put on the 
Laticlsve, ’till they applied themfelves to the Service of tire 
Commonwealth, and to bear Offices [a)- . Yet Aitgujlus changed 
this Cuftom, and gave the Sons.of any Senators Leave to affume 
the Latklave prefently after the Time of their putting on the 
Toga Virilis , though they were not'yet capable of Honours (&}- 
And by the particularTavour of the Emperors, the fame Privi¬ 
lege was allowed to the more fplendid Families of the Knights. 
Thus Ovid fpeaks of himfelf and Brother, who are known to 
have been of the Equrjlrian Order: 

Interea, tacito paffit, lah'cntibns amis, 
LiberiorfrairiJumptamibiqUctoga', 

Indaiturque humcris cum Into purpura davo , &c. (r), " 

And Statius of Melius Celcr, whom in another Place he terms 
Splemlidijjimus (*'), the proper Style of the Knights: 

- - Puer hie fudavit in arntis 

Notus adbuc tant'um mdjoris munerc clavi (e), 

Befides the Gown and Tunic, we hardly, meet with any.Gar- 
iments of the Roman Original, or. that deferve the Labour of an 
Enquiry into their Difference. . Yet, among thefe, the Laccrna 
and the Penv.la occur more frequently than any other. Jn the 
old Glofs upon Perfius, Sat. i. Ver. 68. they are both called 
Pallia-, which Identity of Names might probably arife from 
the near Refemblancc they bore one to the other, and both to 
the G reset an Pallium. The L'acerm was firft ufed in the Camp, 
but aferrwards admitted into the City, and worn upon their 
Gowns, to defend them from the Weather. The Penula was 
fotnetimes ufed with the fame Dcfign, but,, being fhorter and 
fitter for Expedition, it was chiefly worn upon a Journey (f) 
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Rubentus will have the Lacerna and the Pcnula to be both a 
clofe-bodied Kind of Frocks, girt about the Middle, the only 
Difference between them being, that the Penults were always 
brown, the Laccrnes of no certain Colour ; and that the Cucullus , 
the Cowl or Hood, was fewed on the former, but worn as a 
diftimft Thing from the other (a). But Ferrarim, who has 
fpent a whole Book in animadverting on that Author, wonders 
that any Body fhould be fo ignorant as not to know thefe two 
Garments to have been quite diftincf Species (£). 

It will be expe&ed that the Habits of the Raman Priefls 
fhould be particularly deferibed; but we have no certain Intel¬ 
ligence, only what concerned the chief of them, the Augurs, 
the Flamens, and the Pontifices. The Augurs wore the Fra- 
bea , fir ft dyed with Scarlet, and afterwards with Purple. Ru- 
benius takes the Robe, which Herod in Derifion put on our Sa¬ 
viour, to have been of this Nature, becaufe St. Matthew calls it 
Scarlet, and St. Luke Purple. Cicero ufeth Dibaphus (a Garment 
tiuice dyed) for the Augural Robe (c). 

The proper Robe of the Flamens was the Ltsna , a' Sort of 
Purple Chlamys, or almoft a double Gown fattened about the 
Neck, with a Buckle or Clafp. It was interwoven curioufly 
with CJoId, fo as to appear very fplended and magnificent. Thus 
Virgil deferibes bis Hero in his Habit, 

■ ■ — Tyrioque ardebat maurice ltsna 

DetntJJa ex humeris : dives ques munera Dido 

Fecerat, & tenui telas difertverat aura. JEn, 4. 262. 

The Pontiffs had the Honour of ufing the Pratexta •, and fo 
had the Epu lanes, as we learn from Livy, Lib. 43. 

The Pricfts were remarkable for their Modefty in Apparel, 
and therefore they made (Jfc only of the common Purple, never 
afte&ing the more chargeable and fplendid. Thus Cicero, Vejii- 
tus afper nojlra hae purpura plebcia ac peae fufea (d). He calls it 
our Purple , bccaufe he himfelf was a Member of the College 
of Augurs. 

There are two farther Remarks which may be made ill 
Reference to the Habits in general. Firft, that in Time 
of any publick Calamity, it was an ufual Cuftoni to change 
their Apparel, as an Argument of Humility and Contrition ; 
of wliicli we meet with many Inttanccs in Hittory. On fiich 

la) /), l.ntidwv. lib. rap.' 6. (/■) Analct!. J. R. J'tJI, tap, ult 

Jam, it. lib I. Kfifl. 16. (./) l'ro Stxti). 
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Occafions the Senators laid by the Laticlave, and appeared only 
in the Habit of Knights : The Magiftrates threw afide. the 
Preetexta, and came Abroad in the Senatorian Garb : the Knights 
left off their Rings, and the Commons changed their Gowns 
for the Sagum or Military Coat (a). 

The other Remark is the Obfervation of the great Cafaubon, 
that the Habit of the Ancients, and particularly of the Romans, 
in no Refpedf differed more from the modern Drefs, than in 
that they had nothing anfwering to our Breeches and Stockings, 
which, if we were to exprefs in Latin , we fhould call femoralia 
and tibialia. Yet, inftead of thefe, under their lower Tunics or 
Waidcoats, they fometimes bound their Thighs and Legs round 
with Silken Scarfs or Fafciec ; though thefe had now and then 
the Name of faeminalia or femoralia and tibialia , from the Parts 
to which they were applied (b). 

As to the Habit of the other Sex, in the ancient Times of 
the Commonwealth, the Gown was ufed alike by Men and 
Women (c). Afterwards the Women took up the Stola and the 
Palla for their feparate Drefs. The Stola was their ordinary 
Veft, worn within Doors, coming down to their Ankles: When 
they went abroad they flung over it the Palla or Pallium, a long 
open Manteau ( d ), which covered the Stola and their whole 
Body. Thus Horace, 

Ad talos Jlola demijja IS dreumdata palla (r). 

And Virgil deferibing the Habit of Camilla : 

Pro crinali auro, pro longo tegmina pallet, 

Tigridis exuviee per dorjum a vertice pendent (/). 

They dreffed their Heads with what they called Vittec and 
Pafcia, Ribbons and thin Safhes; and the lauSort they twilled 
round their whole Body, next to the Skin, to make them (lender; 
to which Terence alludes in his Eunuch (g). 

Rubenius has found this Difference in the Stola, that thofc of 
the ordinary Women were white trimmed with golden Pearls (/>): 
HaudJimilis virgo ejl virginum no/irarwrr, qnas MatrcsJludcHt 

DemiJJis humeris tjjc, vintto pul ore, ut graciles ftent. 

The former Ovid makes to be the diflinguilhing Badge of 
honed Matrons and chade Virgins. 
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Efie procul vitta tenues , infigne pudoris (<r). 

And defcribing the chafte Daphne, he fays, 

Vitta coercebat pofitosfine lege capillos (A). 

It is very oblervable, that the common Courtezans Were not 
allowed to appear in the Stola, but obliged to wear a Sort of 
Gown, as a Mark of Infamy, by Reafbn of its Refemblanee to 
the Habit of the oppofite Sex. Hence in that Place of Horace, 
-. . — - Quid inter— 

Efi , in matrona , an cilia, peccefve togata ? I.. 1 . S. 2. V. 53. 

The moll judicious Dacier underftands by Togata the com¬ 
mon Strumpet, in Oppofition both to the Matron and the Ser¬ 
vant Maid. 

Some have thought that the Women (on fome Account or 
other) wore the Lacerna too: But the Rife of this Fancy is 
owing to their Miftake of that Verfe in Juvenal, 

Ipfe lacernata cum fe jafiaret arnica. 

Where it mud be obferved, that the Poet does not fpeak of 
the ordinary Mifles, but of the Eunuch Sporus, upon whom 
Nero made an Experiment in order to change his Sex. So that 
JuvenaTs lacernat a arnica is no more than if we fhould fay, a 
Aiijtrefs in Breeches. 

The Attire of the Head and Feet will take in all that remains 
of this Subjedt. As to the firft of thefe, it has been a former 
Remark, that the Romans ordinarily ufed none, except the Lap¬ 
pet of their Gown ; and this was not a conftant Cover, but only 
occaftonal, to avoid the Rain, or Sun, or other accidental In- 
conveniencies. Hence it is that we fee none of the old Statues 
with any on their Heads, befidcs now and then a Wreath, ot 
fomething of that Nature. Eufiathius, on the firft of the Odyjjis , 
tells us, that the Latins derived this Cuftom of going bare¬ 
headed from the Greeks , it being notorious, that, in the Age of 
the Heroes, no Kind of Hats or Caps were at all in Fafhion: 
Nor is any fuch Thing to be met with in Homer. Yet at 
fome particular Times vve find the Romans ufing fome Sort of 
Covering for the Head ; as at the Sacrifices, at the publick 
Games, at the Feaftof Saturn, upon a Journey, or a wailikc 
Expedition. Some Pcrfons too were allowed to have their 
Heads always covered, as Men who had been lately made free, 
and were thereupon fhaved clofe on their Head, might wear the 
Pileus, hoth as a Defence from the Cold, and as a Badge of 
their Liberty. And the fame Privilege was granted to Pcrfons 
under any Indifpolition. 


(“) Muamvrgb, lib. 1. Pab.-y. {!>) Upjiui Jt elephiiicai. t.ip. 19. 

As 
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As for the feveral Sorts of Coverings defigned for thefe Ufes, 
many of them have been long confounded beyond any Poflibility 
of a Didin&ion; and the learned Salmoftm (a) has obferved, that 
the Mitra and the Pilous, the Cucullus, the Galerus, and the Palli¬ 
dum, were all Coverings of the Head, very little differing from 
one another, and promifcuoufly ufed by Authors; however, there 
are fome of them which deferve a more particular Enquiry. 

The Galerus Vijjtus (A ) derives from Galea , th t^Roman Helmet, 
to which we mult fuppofe it to have borne fome Refemblance. 
Servius , when he reckons up the feveral Sorts of Priefts Caps, 
makes the Galerus one of them, being compofed of the Skin of 
the Bead offered in Sacrifice: The other two being the Apex, a 
ditched Cap in the Form of a Helmet, with the Addition of a 
little Stick fixed on the Top, and wound about with -white 
Wool, properly belonging to the Flamines\ and the Cucullus , a 
Woollen Turban, much like the former, proper to the High 
Pried. By the Galerus it is likely he means the Albo-Galerus, 
made of the Skin of a white Bead offered in Sacrifice, with the 
Addition of fome Twigs taken frem a wild Olive-tree, and be¬ 
longing only to Jupiter's Flamen ; yet we find a Sort of Galerus 
in Ufe among the ord/'nary Men, and the Galericulum (which 
fome called Galerus) common to both Sexes : This was a Skin 
fo neatly dreffed with Men or Women’s Hair, that it could not 
eafily be diftinguilbed from the natural; it was pariculaily ufed 
by thofe who had thin Heads of Hair, as Suetonius reports of 
Nero (f); as alfo by the Wredlers, to keep their own Hair from 
receiving any Damage by the nady Oils with which they were 
rubbed all over before they exercifed. This we learn from 
Martial's Didich on the Galericulum: xiv. 50. 

Ne lutet immundum nitidos ceroma capillos. 

Hoc poteris madidas condere pel/e comas. 

The Pileus was the ordinary Cap or Hat worn at publick 
Shows and Sacrifices, and by the freed Men; for a Journey they 
had the Petafus , differing only from the former in that it had 
broader Brims, and bore a nearer Refemblance to our Hats, as 
appears from the common Pi£lures of Mercury ; and hence it 
took its Name from •mtlowufu, to open or fpread out («f). 

The Mitra, the Tiara , and the Diadem, though we often meet 
with them in Roman Authors, are none of them beholden to 


(«) In Wc/ijc. & Gisav, in Sueton. Cl»ud. ». (*) Cap. 19. 

tiymoiog, in v. Petafui, (<V) Lipjius Jo Mmpbitltat. cap. 12, 


M 
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that Nation for their Original. The Mitre fcems to owe it* 
Invention to the Trojans, being a crooked Cap tied under the 
Chin with Ribbons; it belonged only to the Women among 
the Romans , and is attributed to the foreign Courtefans that let 
vp their Trade in that City, fuch as the 
- pi£la lupa barbara mitra 

in Juvenal-, yet among the Trojans we find it in Ufe among the 
Men. Thus Romulus fcouts them in Virgil, 

Et tunica manual 13 habent redimicula mitra : 

O vcre Phrygia , ncque enim Phrygcs / (a) 

And even JEntas himfelf is by Iarbas defcribed in this Drefs, 
Mamia mcnlum mitra erinemque madcntem 
Subnexus . Ji bin. 4. 2 i 6. 

The Tiara was the Cap of State ufed by all the Eartern Kings 
and great Men, only with this Difference, that the Princes wore 
It with a ftiort ftraitTop, and the Nobles with the Point a little 
bending downwards ( b). 

The Diadem belonged to the Kings of Rome as well a* to the 
foreign Ptinces; this i'eems to have been no more than a white 
Scarf or Fafcia bound about the Head, like that which com- 
pofeth the Turkijl) Turban. Thofe who are willing to find fome 
nearer Relemblance between the Diadem and our modern 
Crowns, may be convinced of their Miftake from that Paffage 
of Plutarch, where he tells us of a Piinccfs that made Ufe of her 
Diadem H> hang herfelf with (c). 

ThcTe white Fafcia among the Romans were always looked on 
as the Marks of Soiereignty ; anil therefore when Pompey the 
Great apptaud commonly abroad with a white Scarf wound 
about h'S l.cg, upon Pretence of a Ilruife or an Ulcer, thofe 
Vyho. wen* jealous of his growing Powers did not fail to interpret 
ft as an Omen of his affiiiling tiie fupreme Command; and one 
Favonius pUmly told him, it made little Odds on what Part he 
tvore the Diadem, the Inti ntion being much the fame (</). 

' To delcemi to the Feet, the feverai Sorts of the Roman Shoes, 
Slippers, £sY. which molt frequently occur in reading, are the 
Perones, the Calces iunati, the Mullei, the Solca and Crcpida, and 
the Caliget, befides the Cothernus and Soccus, which have been 
already defcribed. 


The 
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The Peronts were a Kind of high Shoes, rudely formed of 
raw Hides, and reaching up to the Middle of the Leg; they 
were not only ufed by the Country People, as fome imagine, 
but in the City too by Men of ordinary Rank: Nay, Rubenius 
avers, that in the elder Times of the Commonwealth, the Sena¬ 
tors, as well as others, went in the Peres (a) ; however, when 
they came to be a little polifhed, they left this clumfy Wear to 
the Ploughmen and Labourers, and we fcarce find them applied 
to any one elfe by the Authors of the flourifhing Ages. Thu* 
Perfius brings in the 

. - - Peronatus orator : S. 5. V. 102. 

And Juvenal, 

-- —§>uem non pudet alto 

Perglaciempcrone tegi— -S. 14. V. 186. 

Virgil, indeed, makes fome of his Soldiers wear the Pero, but 
then they were only a Company of plain Rufticks, Legio agrejlis, 
as he calls them; befides they wore it on but one Foot: 

. Vejligia nuda JiniJlri 

Injlituere pedis, crudus teget altera pero. JfLn. 7. 690. 

The Calcei lunati were proper to the Patricians, to diftinguilh 
them from the Vulgar, fo called from an Half moon in Ivory 
worn upon them. Baldwin will have the Half-moon to have 
lerved inllead of a Fibula or Buckle (b) ; but Rubenius (c) refutes 
this Conjecture, by (hewing from Philojiratus that it was worn 
by Way of Ornament, not on the Fote-part of the Shoe, like 
.•lie Buckle, but about the Ankle. Plutarch in his Roman Quef- 
tions, gives Abundance of Reafons why they uled the Half- 
moon rather than any other Figure; but none of his Fancies 
have met with any Approbation from the learned. The com¬ 
mon Opinion makes this Cuftom an Allufion to the Number of 
Senators at their lirft Inflitution, which, being a Hundred, was 
fmnified by the numeral Letter C. 

Yet the Patricians, before they arrived at the Senatorian Age, 
anJ even before they put on the Pratexta, had the Privilege of 
tiling the Half-moon on their Shoes. Thus Statius, Sylv. v. 2. 27. 

Sic te, dare pucr , genitum Jibi curia fenfit: 

Primaque Patricia claufit vejligia tuna. 


( 4 ) Df Calc** Anttq. 

x 2 
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As for the Senators, who were not Patricians, they did not 
indeed wear the Half-moon ; but that Ornament feems not to 
have been only Difference between the Senatorian and the 
common Shoei; for the former are commonly reprefented as 
black, and coming up to the Middle of the Leg,, as in Horace, 
Book i. Sat. 6. 27. 

- - - Nigres medium impediit crus 

Pellibus. 

Rubenius will have this underftood only of the four black 
Straps, which he fays fattened the Senators Shoes, being tied 
pretty high on the Leg (a). Dac'ter tells us the Senators had two 
Sorts of Shoes, one for Summer, and the other for Winter ■, 
the Summer Shoes he defcribes with fueh Leathern Straps 
crofling one another many Times about the Leg, and nothing 
but a Sole at the Bottom : Thefe he calls Campagi-, though Ru- 
benius attributes this Name to a Sort of Caligtt worn by the Se¬ 
nators under the later Emperors (A). The Winter Shoes, he 
fays, were made of an entire black Skin, or fometimes a white 
one, reaching up to cover the greateft Part of the Leg, without 
any open Place, except on the Top (<). 

It is uncertain whether the Calcci Mid lei were fo called from 
the Colour of the Mullet, or whether they lent a Name to that 
Fi(h from their reddifh Dye; they were at firft the peculiar 
Wear of the Alban Kings, afterwards of the Kings of Rome, and 
upon the Ettablifhment of the free State, were appropriated to 
thofe Perfons who had borne any Gurule Office j but perhaps they 
might be worn only on great Days, at the Celebration of fome 
puhlick Sports, when they were attired in the whole Triumphal 
Habit, of which too tbel'e Shoes made a. Part. Julius Crfar, as 
he was very fingular in his whole Habit, fo was particularly re¬ 
markable for wearing the Mullet on ordinal y Days,, which he did 
to Ibew his Dcfcent from the Alban Kings (dj. I-n Colour and’ 
Fafhion ihcy re'embled the Cothurni , coming up to the Middle 
of the Leg, though they did not cover the whole Foot, but only 
the Sole, like Sandals (e). Dacier informs us, that at fuch Time 
as the Emperors took up the Ufe of thefe red Shoes, the Curnle 
MagiHrates changed the Fafhion for embroidered ones (f). 

The Roman Sole<s were a Sort of Sandals or Pantofles, with¬ 
out any upper Leather, fo that they covered only the Sole of 
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the Foot, being fattened above the Straps with Buckles: Thefe 
were the ordinary Falhion ofthe WTomen, and therefore'counted 
fcandalous in the other Sex, Thus Cicero expofeth Verves (a), 
and Clodiut (b), for ufihg this indecent Wear; and Livy ac¬ 
quaints us, that the great Scipto was cenfured on the fame Ac¬ 
count (.1); yet, upon ail Occafions of Mirth and Recreation, dr 
lawful Indulgence, it was cuitomary for the Men to go thus 
loofely fhod, as at Entertainments, and at the publick Shows of 
all Sorts in the Circos or Amphitheatres. 

The Crepida which now and then occur in Roman Authors, 
are generally fuppofed to be the fame as the Solea., under the 
Greek Name ngnmitg, But Baldwin is fo nice as to aflign this 
Difference, that the Crepida had two Soles, whereas the Solea 
confided but of one ; therefore he is not willing to be beholden" 
to the Greeks for the Word, but thinks it may be derived from 
the Crepitus , or Creaking that they made, which could not be 
fo well conceived in thofe which had but a Angle Leather (d). 
That the Grecian ngniriits did really make fuch a Kind of Noife, 
which we cannot eafily imagine of the Solea, is plain from the 
Common Story of Adomus, who be ng brought to give his Cen- 
fure of Venus, could find no Fault, only that her or 

Slipper, creaked a little too much. 

The Caliga was the Soldiers proper Shoe, made in the Sandal 
Fafhion, fo as not to cover the upper Part of the Foot, though 
it reached to the Middle of the Leg. The Sole was of Wood, 
like our old Gajoches, or the Cbabots pf the French Peafants, 
and duck full of Nails.; thefe Nails were ulually fo very long 
in the Shoes of the Scouts and Centinels, that Suetonius (e) and 
Tertullian (f) call thofe Caliga Spcculatores, as if, by mounting 
the Wearer to a higher Pitch, they gave a greater Advantage to 
the Sight. 

It was from thefe Caliga, that the Emperor Caligula took his 
Name, having been born in the Army, and afterwards bred up 
in the Habit of a common Soldier ( g ), And hence Juvenal (A), 
and Suetonius(i), ufe Galigati for the common Soldiers, without 
the Addition of a Subdanttve. 


A %) r,r,in. 4. 
Cahgul. cap, 9, 


(i) De Hantjjp. Btfpoof. (c) Lib. s 9 . (J) 

(<*) Cifiguf. cap. 51. (f) De Or on. Mi Hi* 

[(>) bat. *6. v. »S- 


Baldxui n Cafe • 
(f) Sufion, 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of the Roman Marriages. 

*T"' H E Marriages of the Romans , which have been fo Iearn- 
edly explained by fo many eminent Hinds, as the great 
Lawyers Tirquael , Sigonius , Briffonius, and the two Hottomans , 
will appear very intelligible from a diligent Enquiry into the 
Efpoufals, the Perfons that might lawfully marry with one ano¬ 
ther, the proper Seafon for Marriage, the feveral Ways of con¬ 
tracting Matrimony, the Ceremonies of the Wedding, and the 
Caufes and Manner of Divoices. 

The Efpoufals, or Contract before Marriage, was performed 
by an Engagement of the Friends on both Sides, and might be 
done as well between abfent Perfons as prelent, as. well in Pri¬ 
vate as before Witnefles; yet the common Way of Betrothing 
vvas by Writings drawn up by common Confent, and fealed by 
both Parties. Thus Juvenal, Sat. 6. 199. 

Si tibi legit imis pa£lam juntlamque tabellis 
Non es amaturus. 

And again, Sat 10. 336. 

- Veniet turn Signatoiibus Aufpex. 

Befides this, the Man fent a Ring as a Pledge to the Woman, 
which, in Pliny’* Time was ufed to be of Iron, without any 
Stone in it (a). Thus the fame Satyrift, 

Convrntum tamcn & paEUtm fponjalia noflra 
Temprjlate paten, ja tuque a tonjore magijlro 
Pceteris, CJ digito pignut fortajje ehaijli. Sat. 6. 25. 

There was no Age determined by the Laws for Efpoufals, but 
they might he made ar any Time, provided that both Parties 
were lenfible of the Obligations, whit h they were not fuppofed 
to be ’till their 7th Year; yet Augujlus afterwards ordered that 
no Elpoufals ihould be ctlecmed valid, except fuch as were con- 
fumu.jrpd b\, the Nuptials within two-Years Time ( b). 

No Roman might niairy with any other than a Roman : but 
then this was extended to any free Deruxen of the City, though 

{“) fii’i. Nat, lii/l. lib. 33. cop. 1. (A) Suetm, A"g, cap. 34. 

born 
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born in any other Parts ; for thus Dionyf.us ( a ) reports of the 
Latins, Livy (b) of the Campanians, and Cicero (c) of the In¬ 
habitants of Aricia j yet in Rome we meet with one eminent Re- 
ftraint about thefe Matters, and that is a'Law of the Decemviri , 
prohibiting any Marriage between the Patrician Families and 
the Plebeians. But within feven or eight Years, the Commons 
had given fo many dangerous Tokens of their Refentment of 
this Injury, that upon the Motion of Canuleius, Tribune of-the 
People, the Confuls were even forced to give Confent to the 
Ena&ing of a contrary Decree, allowing a dree Alliance in Mar¬ 
riage between Perfons of all Orders and Degrees ( d). 

The Romans were very fuperftitious in Reference to the par¬ 
ticular I ime of Marriage, fancying feveral Days and Seatons 
very unfortunate to this Defign ; the Kalends, Nones , and Ides 
of every Month, was ftri&ly avoided ; fo was the whole Feaft of 
the Parentalia in February, as Ovid obferves, Fajl, a. 561. 

Conde tuas, Hymenae, faces, £ 3 * ab ignibus atris 
Aufer ; habent alias mafia fepulchra faces. 

Go, Hymen , flop the long expe&ing Dames, 

And hide thy Torches from the difmal Flames ; 

Thy Ptefence would be fatal while we mourn. 

And at fad Tombs muft other Tapers burn. 

The whole Month of May was looked on as ominous to con¬ 
tracting Matrimony, as Plutarch acquaints us in his Roman 
Queftions, and Ovid, Faft. 5. 487. 

Nec vidua tadis eadem, nec virginis apta 
Tempora, qua nupfit non diuturna fuit. 

Hac quoque de caufa, ft tc proverbia tangunt, 

Menfe malas Maio nubere vulgus ait. 

No 'Papers then Ihould burn, nor ever Bride 
Link’d at this Seafon long her Blifs enjoy’d ; 

Hence our wife Mailers of the Proverbs fay. 

The Girls are all Jlark naught that wed in May, 

In fhort, the mod happy Seafon, in all Refpe&s, for celebra¬ 
ting the nuptial Solemnity, was that which followed the Ides of 
June. Thus Ovid , fpeakingof his Daughter : 

Hanc ego cum vcllem gcncro dare, tempora tadis 
Apta requirebam, quaque cavendaJ'orcnt. 

(a) Lib. 36. (i) Lib, 38. (r) /« (r/J Liv. lib, 4. 

X 4 Tunc 
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Tunc mihi poji facras monjlratur Jurius Jdus 
TJtilii & nuptis utilis ejj'e viris. Faft. v. 221. 

Refolv’d to match the Girl, I try’d to find 

What Days unprofpr’ous were, what Moons were kind ; 

After June's facred Ides my Fancy flay’d. 

Good to the Man, and happy to the Maid. 

The three Waysof contracting Matrimony were, farre , ce- 
emptione , and uju, which fall properly under the Confederation 
of the civil Law; the main Difference of them, in (hort, was 
this: Confarrcutio was, when the Matrimonial Rites were per- 
formed with folemn Sacrifice®, and Offerings of burnt Cakes, 
by the Pontifex Maximus , and the Flamen. Dialis. Pliny fays this 
was the mull folemn Tie of all {a) ; yet we are afl'ured, that,, 
after fome Time, it Was almoft univerfally laid afide, as thought 
to include too many troublefome Ceremonies (£). A Divorce, 
after this Way of Marriage, Fejlus calls Dijfarreatio. Coemptio 
was, when the Perfons lolemnly bound themfelves to one ano¬ 
ther by the Ceremony of giving and taking a Piece of Money. 
The Marriage was faid to be made by life, when, with the Con- 
fent of her Friends, the Woman had lived with the Man a whole 
Year compleat, without being abfent three Nights, at which 
Time fhe was reckoned in all RefpeCts a lawful Wife, though 
not near fo clofely joined as in the former Cafes. 

The nuptial Ceremonies were always begun with the taking 
of Omens by the Aufptces. Hence Fully, Nubit genero focrus nul- 
lis aufpicibus , nullis aufloribut, funtjlis omnibus omnium (c). 

In drefling the Bride, they never omitted to divide her Locks 
with the Head of a Spear, either as a Token that their Marriages 
firfl began by War, and ACts of Hoflility upon the Rape of the 
Sabine Virgins (d) ; or as an Omen of bearing a valiant and war- 
like Offspring; or to remind the Bride, that being married to 
6ne of a martial Race, Ihc (hould ufe herfelf to no other than a 
plain unaffected Drefs; orbecaufc the greatefl Part of the Nup¬ 
tial Care is referred to Juno, to whom the Spear is facred, whence 
fhe took the Name of Dca Shtiris. J §>uiris among the Ancients 
fignifying this Weapon (e). Ovid alludes to this Cuflom in the 
f'ccond of his FaJU: 559. 

Net tibi qua cupi da matures videbere matri , 

Comat virgmeas hajla rccurva comas. 


f..) Lib. 18. cap. *. (/,) Tacit. Amal. 4. (c) Oral, fro Clutut. (</) Plutarch. 

1 RetnuL (if) Jdm Row* 87, 

Thou 
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Thou whom’thy Mother frets to fee a Maid, 

Let no bent Spear thy Virgin Locks divide. 

In the next Place they crowned her with a Chaplet of Flowers, 
and put on her Veil or Flammeum, proper to this Occafion. 
Thus Catullus , lib. 6. 

Cinge tempora jloribut 
Suaveolentis amaraci: 

Flammeum cape. 

And Juvenal , defcribing MeJJalina, when about to marry Stilus: 

-- Dudum fedet ilia parato 

Ftammeolo. Sat. io. 

Inflead of her ordinary Clothes, {he wore the Tunica rtiJa, or 
common Tunick, called reSla , from being woven upwards, of the 
fame Nature with that which the young Men put on with their 
Manly Gown (a); this was tied about with a Girdle which the 
Bridegroom was to unloofe. 

Being drefled after this Manner, in the Evening {he was led 
towards the Bridegroom’s Houfe by three Boys habited in the 
Pratexta, whofe Fathers and Mothers were alive. Five Torches 
were carried to light her; for which particular Number Plutarch 
has troubled hirhielf to find out feveral Reafons (b). A DiftafF 
and a Spindle were likewife born along with her, in Memory of 
Caia Ceecilia , or Tanaquil, Wife to Tarquinius Prifcus, a famous 
Spinfter (e). And on the Came Accounfthe Bride called herfelf 
Caia , during the nuptial Solemnity, as a fortunate Name. 

Being come to the Door, (which wasgarnilhed with Flowers 
and Leaves according to that of Catullus , Ixii. 293. 

Vejlibulum ut nielli velatum fronde vireret,) 

{he bound about the Ports with woollen Lifts, and wafhed them 
over with melted Tallow, to keep out Infection and Sorcery. 
This Cuftom Virgil alludes to, Ain. 4. 457. 

Prtrtcreafuit in tcflis de marmtre templum 
Conjugis antiqui y miro quod honore colebat, 

Velleribus nive'ts if fejlafrond* rcvinSlum. 

Being to go into the Houfe, (he was nut by any Means to touch 
the Threfliold, but was lifted over by main Strength. 

Either becaufe the Threfliold was facrcd to Vejla, a mod 
chafte Goddefs, and fo ought not to be defiled by one in 
thefe Circumftances : Or elfe, that it might feem a Piece of 

(<) Hie. lib. 8. cip* 48. (4) Rom, j. (f) Pith. lib. 8.^>p. 4*^ 
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Modefly to be compelled inro S*Place where {he Oiould ceafe to 
be a Virgin (a). 

Upon her Entrance, fhe had the Keys of the Houfe delivered 
to her, and was prefented by the Bridegroom with two Veffels, 
one of Fire, the other of Water, either as an Emblem of Purity 
and Chaftity, or as a Communication of Goods, or as an Earneft 
of ftickine by one another in the greateft Extremities (A). 

And now (he and her Companions were treated by the Bride¬ 
groom at a fplendid Feaft; on which Occafion, the Sumptuary 
Laws allowed a little more Liberty than ordinary in the Expences. 
This Kind of Treat was feldom without Mufxclc, compofed 
commonly of Flutes; the Company all the while tinging Tba- 
hijjius, or Thalajfto, as tht Greeks did Hymenaus. There are fe- 
veral Reafons given by Plutarch (r), for the Ufe of this Word : 
The common Opinion makes it an Admonifliment to good 
Houfewifry ; the Greek Word ra\a<ria fignifying Spinning ; and 
among the Conditions which were agreed upon by the Satinet 
and Romans, after the Rape of the Virgins, this was one, that 
the Women Ihould be obliged to no fervile Office for their 
Huibands, any farther than what concerned Spinning. 

At the fame Time the Bridegroom threw Nuts about the 
Room for the Boys to fcramble: Thus Virgil , Eclog. 8. 

Sparge., marite , nuces 

Out of the many Reafons given for thisCuftom, the moll com¬ 
monly received makes it a Token of their leaving childilh Diver- 
tifements, and entering on a more ferious State of Life: whence 
Nucitus reliliis has palled into a Proverb, This Conjecture is 
favoured by Catullus, lib. 131. 

Da nuces putris , inert 
Concubine : Satis diu 
Lufifii nucibus. JLubet 
yam fetvire ThalajTu. 

' Concubine, nuces da. 

In the mean Time the Genial Bed was got ready, and a Set 
of good old Wives, that had never been married but to one 
Man, placed the Bride on it with a great Deal of Ceremony, 
Thus Catullus , lib. >86. 

Vos bonce fenibus viris 
Cognitce bene feemina ,. 

Collocate pucllulam. 

yam licet venicis , marite, See. 


(a) Tletarth. Rem, I. Srr^iut ail Virgil, licleg. 8. 

i. (r) ldm in Romul. & Rem. ji. 


(A) Plutarch. Ram. 

Nothing 
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Nothing now remained but for the Bridegroom to loofe her 
Girdle, a Cuftom that wants no Explanation ; only it may be 
obferved to have been of great Antiquity : Thus Mofcbus in his 
Story oi Jupiter and Europa, 160. 

--Z tut Se vraMv ET.'fw avcMs(e 7o /xogpriv, 0 

Aug-e Jr oi raMv /a irgnv. 

Homer , Odvff- 2. 

Aipev uafOEVixtiv £«vrjv. 

And Mufeeus. in Hero and Leander , 272. 

’£!{ h (aw iolut ehrtv, i>5'' airrixoi Twvcflo furquiv' 

' Kal Ser/Auv eoriGvioav agtrovou KuStqttvo’i. 

There feldom wanted a Company of Boys, and mad Sparks 
got together to ftng a Parrel of obfccne Verfes, which were to¬ 
lerated on this Occafion. They confided of a Kind of Fefctnnint 
Rhimes. Hence Catullus: 

Nec diu taceal procax 
Fefcennina locutio. 

And Claudian; 

1 , Permijftfque jocis turba licentior 

Exult it a tetricis libera legibus. 

The Day after the new married Man held a /lately Supper* 
and invited all his old Companions to a Drinking Match, which 
they termed repotia. 

The whole Subjelt of Divorces belongs entirely to the Law¬ 
yers, and the Diftin&ion between repudium and divortium is 
owing to their Nicety : the firft they make the breaking off the 
Contrail, or Efpoufal; and the laft a Separation after allual 
Matrimony. Plutarch mentions a very fevere Law of Romulus , 
which fuffered not a Wife to leave her Huiband, but gave a 
Man the Liberty of turning off his Wife, either upon poifoning 
her Children, or counterfeiting his private Keys, or for the 
Crime of Adultery. But, if the Hufband on any other Occafion 
put her away, he orJered one Moiety of his Efface to be given 
to his Wife, and the other to fall to the Gnddefs Ceres, and that 
whofoever fent away his Wife, (hould make an Atonement to 
the Gods of the Earth (a). It is very rema.kable that, almoll 
fix hundred Years after the Building of the City, 011c P. Servi- 
lius , or Carvilius Spurius , was the firll of the Romans that ever 
put away his Wife ( b ). 


Rmut, & TbtJ. & Rem, Qji. ij. 


,««/. (i) Vein, Mar, 
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The common Way of divorcing was by fending a Bill to the 
tAToman, containing Reafons of the Separation, and the Tender 
of all her Goods which fhe brought with her; this they termed 
repudium mittere. Or elfe it was performed in her Prefence be¬ 
fore fufficient Witnefles, with the Formalities of tearing the 
Writings, refunding the Portion, taking away the Keys, and 
turning the Woman out of Doors. But however the Law of 
Romulus came to fail, it is certain that in later Times the Wo¬ 
men too, as well as the Men, might fue for a Divorce, and 
enter on a feparate Life. Thus Juvenal., Sat. g. 74 - 
... . ■■ Fugientem[ape puellam 

Amplexurapui ; tabulas quoque fregerat, U jam 
Signabat. 

And Martial , Lib. 10. Epig. 41. 

Menfe novo -Mail veterem Proculeia maritum 
Deferis, atque jubes res Jibi babere fuas. 

We have here a fair Opportunity to enquire into the Grounds 
of the common Opinion about borrowing and lending of Wives 
among the Romans. He that chargeth them moft feverely with 
this Pra&ice, is the moft learned Tertullian , in his Apology, ch. 
39. Omnia indifcrctafunt apud nos , &c. All Things, ((ays he, 
{peaking of the Chrijliani) are common among us, except our Wives: 
JVe admit no Partnerjhip in that one Thing , in which other Men are 
more profejj'edly Partners , who not only make Ufe of their Friend's 
Bed, but very patiently expofe their own Wives to a new Embrace: 
] fuppofe, according to the Injlitution of the mqfl wife Ancients, the 
Graecian Socrates, and the Roman Cato, who freely lent out their 
Wives to their Friends. And prefently after, O lapientia Atticce 
(s’ Romance gravitatis exemplum / leno ejl Philofophus & Cenfor. 
O wondrous Example of Attick Wifdom, and of Roman Gravity! 
a Philofopher and a Cenfor turn Pimps. 

Chiefly on the Strength of this Authority, the Romans have 
been generally taxed with fuch a Cullom; and a very great 
Man of our own Country ( a ) exprefleth his Compliance with 
the vulgar Opinion, though he ingenuoufly extenuates the Fault 
in a parallel Inftancc. So much indeed muft be granted, that 
though the Law made thofe Hufbands liable to a Penalty, who 
cither hired out their Wives for Money, or kept them after 
they had been actually convicted of Adultery, yet the bare 
Permiflion of that Crime did not fall under the Notice of the 


(a) Sir William Temple’, InhoduNian 10 tbe WJt. nf Eng. 
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Civil Power. And Ulpian fays exprefsly, ei qui fatitur uxvrem 
fuam delmquere, matrimoniumque fuum contemnit ; quique cont ami¬ 
no ti one non indignatur, poena adnlteratorum non infiigitur. He that 
fuffers his Wife to defile his Bed, and, contemning his matrimonial 
Contrast, is not dtfpleafed at the Pollution, does not incur the Penalty 
of Adulterers. But it is almoft impoffible that this fhould give 
Occaiion to fuch a Fancy, being no more than what is tolerated 
at prefent. It may therefore be alledged in Favour of the Re¬ 
mans, that this Opinion might probably have its Rife from the 
frequent Pra&ice of that Sort of Marriage, according to which 
a Woman was made a Wife only by Profeffion and Ufe, with¬ 
out any farther Ceremony. This was the moft incomplete of 
all Conjugal Ties: The Wife being fo rather by the Law of 
Nature, than according to the Roman Conftirution; and there¬ 
fore fhe was not called Alater-familias, nor had any Right to in¬ 
herit the Goods of her Hufhandj being fuppofed to be taken 
purely on the Account of procreating IfTue, fo that after the 
Bearing of three or four Children, fhe might lawfully he giveu 
to another Man. 

As to the Example of Cato (not to urge that Tertullian haa 
mi (took the Cenfior for him of TJtica, and fo loft the Sting of hi* 
Sarcafm) the beft Accounts of that Matter may be had from 
Strabo and Plutarch . The Place of Strabo is in his 7th Book ; 
‘Iro^Sa'i it •atq'i tuv Tairvqav on aindif tin vo/m/mv raf yuvalxoos -race 
yapu-rdc iuiiiovas irtfotf avtyao'iv, ioreidav ainuv a.vt*.uvflau Suo 
ij r qhx Ttnva, Kodtaoceq Has ’Oqlnevia S'enbevU iiiicoKt tmv Map- 

ttiot'i ip’ vfiuv, ndla «*a*aiov ’Pto/uaiuv nSof* They report of thefe 
Tapyrians, that it is counted lawful among them to give away their 
Wives to other Aden, after they have had two or three Children by 
them : As Cato in our Time, upon the Requcfl «/Hortenfius, gave 
him his IVife Marcia, according to the old Cujlom of the Romans. 
Here by Uhtiovcu and iZetiaue we fhould not underftand the 
lending or letting out of Women, but the marrying them to 
new Hufbands, as Plato ufeth iuSorsv Suyalipav voieiv, to brjlaw 
Daughters in Marriage. 

Plutarch, before he proceeds to his Relation, has premifed 
that this Paflage in the Life of Cato, looks like a Fable in a 
Play, and is very difficult to be cleared, or made out with any 
Certainty. His Narration is taken out of ThraJeas, who had it 
from Munatius, Cato’s Friend and conftant Companion, and 
runs to this Effect j . 

“ Quintus Uortenfius, a Man of fignal Worth, and approved 
“ Viitue, was not content to live in Friendship and Fami* 

*• liaritji 
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« liarity with Cato , but defired alfo to be united to his Family, 
by fome Alliance in Marriage. Therefore waiting upon 
Cato , he began to make a Propofal about taking Cato's 
“ Daughter Portia from Bibulus, to whom (he had already 
•* borne three Children, and making her his own Wife; of- 
“ fering to reftore her after (he had borne him a Child, if Bi- 
bulus was not willing to part with her altogether : Adding, 
« that although this, in the Opiuion of Men, might feem 
“ ((range, yet in Nature it would appear honed and profitable 
“ to the'Publick, with much more to the fame Purpofe. Cato 
“ could not but exprefs his Wonder at the ftrange Project, but 
«* withal approved very well of uniting their Houfes ; When 
“ Hortenfius, turning the Difcourfe, did not dick to acknow- 
** ledge, that it was Cato 's own Wife which he really defired. 
“ Cato, perceiving his earned Inclinations, did not deny lib 
Requed, but laid that Philip , being the Father of Marcia, 
“ ought alfo to be confulted. Philip, being fent for, came, 
“ and finding they were all agreed, gave his Daughter Mania 
to Hortenjtrts, ,in the Prefence of Cato, who himfelf alfo af- 
Tided at the Marriage.” 

So that this was nothing like lending a Wife out, but actu¬ 
ally marrying her to another while her fird Hu(band was alive, 
to whom (he might be fuppofed to have come by that Kind of 
Matrimony, which is founded on the Right of Pofleflion. And 
upon the whole, the Romans feem to have been hitherto un- 
judly taxed with the Allowance of a Cudom not ufually pradlifed 
among the mod barbarous and favage Part of Mankind. 

C H A P. X. 

Of the. Roman Funerals. 

'T'HE mod ancient and generally received Ways of Burying 
iiave been Interring and Burning, and both thefc wc find 
at the fame Time in LTIc among the Romans, borrowed in all 
Probability from the Gracious. ' 1 'hat the Gracious interred 
their dead Bodies may, in fliorr, be evinced from the Story of 
the Ephcjian Matron in Pctronius, who is deferibed fitting and 
watching her Hufband’s Bodv laid in a Vault; and from the 
Argument which Solon brought to judily the Right of the Sltht- 
nians to the Iflc of Sa/amis, taken finrn the dead Bodies that 
Were buried theie, not alter the Maimer of their Competitors 
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the Megarenftans , but according to the Athenian Falhion; for/he 
Megarenftans turned the Carcafe to the Eafly and th c Athenians 
to the Weft; and that the Athenians had a diftinft Sepulchre for 
each Body, whereas the Megarenftans put two or three into 
one («). That the fame People fometimes burnt their. Dead is 
beyond Difpute, from the Teftimony of Plutarch , who, fpeatc- 
irtg of the Death of Phocion , tells us, that for fome Time none 
of the Athenians dared light a Funeral Pile to burn the Body after 
their Manner. As alfo from the Defcription of the Plamle of 
Athens in Thucydides , em ■snipas yap Awuflp/a;, Sic. with the Tran- 
flation of which Paflage, Lucretius concludes his Poena ; 

Namque fuas confanguineos aliena rogorum 
Jnfuper extruEla ingenti clamore hcabant , 

Subdebantque faces , multo cum fanguine fape 
Rixantes potius quam corpora defererentur. 

To prove that both thefe Ways of Burial were ufed by the 
Romans , is almoft unneceflary ; for Burning is known by every 
one to have been their common Pradlice. And as for Interring, 
their great Lawgiver Nu'na' particularly forbad the Burning of 
his own Body, but commanded it to be laid intire in a Stone 
Coffin (p). And we learn from Cicero (r), and Livy ( d ), that 
the Family of the Cornelii interred their Dead all along ’till the 
Time of Sylla the Dictator, who in his Will gave exprefs Or¬ 
ders to have his Body ournt; probably to avoid the Indignities* 
that might have been offered it after Burial by the Marian Fac¬ 
tion, in Return for the Violence Ihown by Sylla' s Soldiers to the 
Tomb and Relicks of Marius. 

But although Burning was the ordinary Cuftom, yet in fome 
particular Cafes it was pofitively forbid, and looked on as the 
higheft Impiety. Thus Infants, who died before the Breeding 
of Teeth, were inclofed unburnt in the Ground (e) : 

- - — Terra clauditur infans t 

Et minor igne rogi. Juvenal. Sat. 15. 

The Place fet apart for the Interment of thefe Infants was 
called Suggrundarium. The fame Superflition was oblerved in 
Reference to Pcrfons who had been ftruck dead with Lightening 
or Thunder (/). For they never were burnt again, but after a 


(a) Pktar.b. in S.u». (b) Plutcnb, in Nun,. (<•) Dt lag. lib. 1. (</) N. V. 

bb. 7. cap. 54. (r) IJtm, lib. 7. cap. 16. (f) M ■«, lib. 1. cap. $4. 
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great Deal of Ceremony performed by the Aufpiees , and the Sa¬ 
crifice of a Sheep, were either put into the Earth, or fometimes 
let alone to lie upon the Ground where they had fallen. In 
both Cafes the Place was piefentiy inclofed either with a Stone 
Wall, or Stake, or fometimes only with a Rope, having the 
Nome of Bidpntal from the Bident or Sheep that was offered. 
Perfius ufeth Bidental for the Perfon that had come to this un- 
bappy End, ii. 26. 

An qui non fibril ovium, Ergennaque jubente , 

Trifle jacet lucis , evitandumque bidental. 

For they fancied that wherever a Thunderbolt fell, the Gods 
bad a particular Defire to have the Place facred to their Wor- 
fliip; and therefore whether the Man had been killed or not, 
they ufed the fame Superfiition in hallowing the Ground (a). 

The feveral Sorts of Funerals fall under the common Heads of 
Funus indiSiivum and Funus taciturn. The Funus indiflivum had 
its Name ab indicendo from inviting, becaufe on fuch Occafions 
there was made a general Invitation of the People by the Mouth 
of a publick Crier. This was celebrated with extraordinary 
Splendour and Magnificence, the People being prefented with 
publick Shows, and other common Divertifements. The Fu¬ 
nus Publicum , which we meet with lb often, may be fometimes 
underftood as entirely the fame with the Indiflive Funeral, and 
fometimes only as a Species of it. It is the fame when it de¬ 
notes all the State and Grandeur of the more noble Funerals, 
fuch as were ufually kept for rich and great Men. It is only 
a Species of the IndiSlive Funeral , when either it fignifies the 
Proclaiming of a Vacation , and an Injunction of publick Sor¬ 
row, or the Defraying the Charges of the Funeral out of the 
publick Stock. For it is probable that, at both tliefe Solem¬ 
nities, a general Invitation was made by the Crier j yet in 
this latter it was done by Order of the Senate, and in the for¬ 
mer by the Will of the deceafcd Perfon, or the Pleafure of his 
Heirs. But no one will hence conclude, that the Funerals of 
all fuch rich Men were attended with the Formality of a Va¬ 
cation, and an Order for publick Grief. For this was accounted 
the greateft Honour that could be /bowed to tile Relicks 
of Princes themfelves : Thus the Senate decreed a publick Fu¬ 
neral for Syphax, and the once great King of Macedon, who 
both died in Prifon under the Power of the Romans (b). 


(«) Defier on Horace, Art, Ptict. vtr. 471. ' ( 6 ) Val, Mex, lib. 5. op- S. 
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And Suetonius informs us, that Tiberius (a), and VitcUius (b), 
were buried with the fame State ; yet upon Account of having 
performed any fignal Service to. the Commonwealth, this Ho¬ 
nour was often conferred on private Men, and fometimes upon 
Women too, as Dio relates of Attia the Mother of Julius Oct- 
far (c); and Xiphilin of Li via (f. Nor was this Cuftotn pecu¬ 
liar to the Romans , for Laertius reports of Jfemocritus, that de- 
ceafing, after he had lived above a hundred Years, he was ho¬ 
noured with a pubtick Funeral. And JuJlin tells us, that the In¬ 
habitants of Marfeiltes , then a Gretcian Colony, upon the News 
of Rome’s being taken by the Gauls , kept a publick Funeral to 
teffify their Condolence ot the Calamity (e). 

There feems to have been different Sons of publick Funerals 
in Rome , according to the Magiffracies, or other Honours, 
which the deceafed Perfons had borne : As the Prectorium, the 
Confulare, the Cenforium , and the Triumpbale. The two lalt 
were by much the more magnificent, which though formerly 
ditiinguiflied, yet* in the Time of the Emperors were joined in 
one, with the Name of Fumts Cenforium only, as Tacitus often 
ufeth the Phrafe. Nor was the Cenforium Funeral confined to 
private Perfons, but the very Emperors themfelves were honoured 
with the like Solemnity after their Deaths, as Tacitus reports of 
Claudius ( f), and Capitolinas of Pertinax. 

The Funus Taciturn, oppofed to the Imliflive, or Publick 
Funeral, was kept in a private Manner without the Solemnisation 
of Sports, without Pomp, without a Marlhallcr, ora general In¬ 
vitation. Thus Seneca de Tranquil. Anim. Marti natus es: minus 
viohjliarumhabetfunustaciturn. And Ovid. Trift. i. Eleg. 3.259. 

Quicunquc afpicerts , luSlus gcmitufque fonabant , 

Formaque non tacit! funeris * injlar erat. * intus. 

This is the fame that Capitolinas calls Funus vu/gare, when be 
reports, that Marcus Antoninus was lb extremely kind anJ muni¬ 
ficent, as to allow even vulgar Funerals to be kept at the Charge 
of the Publick. Propertius calls it Plebeium funus : 

• - r Adfint 

Plebeii parvtc funeris exequice. Lib. 2. El. 13. 

Aufonius: funus commune. 

Tu gremio in proavi funus commune Iccaturn. 
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And Suetonius , funus ttanjlatitium , .when he informs us that 
Britannicus was buried after this Manner by Nero (a). ' 

To theyj/a«/Funerals may be referred to the funera acerba , or 
untimely Obfequies of Youths and Children ; which Juvenal 
fpeaks of. Sat. it. 44. 

'Non pramnturi cincres, non funus acerbum 
Luxuries, &c. 

And Virgil, JEn. 6. 427. 

Infantumque aninue fientes in limine frimo : 

Qnos dulcis vitcs exortcs iA ab ubere raptos 
Abjiulit atra dies , & future merfit acerba . 

The Funeral Ceremonies may be divided into fuch as were 
ufed to Perfons when they were dying, and fuch as were altcr- 
wards performed to the dead Corple. 

When all 1 lopes of Life were now given over, and the Soul 
as it were juft ready for its Flight, the Friends and neareft Re¬ 
lations of the dyir g Party wete wont to kifs him, and embrace 
his Body ’till he expired. Thus Suetonius (b) relates that Augtif- 
tus expired in the Kiffhs of Livia. .Nor need there be any further 
Proof of a Cuftoin, which every Body is acquainted with. The 
Riafon of it is not fo well known : Moft probably, they thought 
by this pious Ail to receive into their own Bodies the Soul of 
their departing Eriend. Thus Albihovanus in the Epicede of 
Livia. 

Sofpite tc fjtctn mcriar, Nero-, tu mea condas 
Lnuuua, <ef accipias banc animam ore pio. 

For the Ancients believed that the Soul, when it was about 
leaving the Body, made Ufe of the Mouth for its Paflage; 
whence animam in primo ore, or in primis lubris tenere, is to be at 
Death's Doer. And they might well imagine the Soul was thus 
transfuled in the laft A£t of Life, who could fancy that it VTas 
communicated in an ordinary Kifs, as we find they did from 
thefe Lflve Veifts, recited by Macrobius , the Original of which 
is attributed to Plato: 

than femibuko fuavio 
Ale/an pullum Juavio % 


.'■>) Mm 33. 
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DulccmqueJloretn fplritut 
D'uco ex apert'o tramite , 

Jinimo tunc eegra & faucia 
Cucurrit ad labia btihi, &c. (0) 

Nor did they only kifs their Friends when juft expiring, 
afterwards too, when the Body was going to be laid oti the 
Funeral Pile. Thus Tibullus , Lib. t. Eleg. I. 

Flebis £aT arfuro pof.tum me, Delia, leilo, 

Trijlibus tef lacrymis ojcula mixta dabis. 

And Propertius, Lib, 2. Eleg. 12. 

OJculaque in gclidis pones fuprema labcllis , 

Cum dabitur Syria munert plenus onyx. 

• Another Ceremony, uied to Perfons expiring, was the taking 
off their Rings. Thus Suetonius repoits, “ That when the 
“ Emperor Tiberius fwooned away, and was reputed dead, his 
■“ Rings were taken from him, though he afterwards recovered. 
“ and afkcd for them again (b)’’. They arje much Ipillaken, 
who fancy him to have done this with Deftgn to change his Heir 
for though it was an ufual Cuftoth with the Ancients to confli- 
tute their Heir or Succeflor, by delivering him their Rings on 
their Death-bed, yet this fignified nothing, in Cafe a legal Will 
was produced to th& contrary (r). , . 

But whether they took off the Rings to favfc tjiem from the 
Perfons concerned in wafhing and taking Care of thedeM Body, 
or on any other Account, it is very probable that they were after¬ 
wards reftored aga'in to the Fingers, and burnt in the Funeral 
Pile, as may be gathered from the Verfe dfProp'enitis, where 
deferibing the Ghoft of his Miftiefs in the Habit in which Ihe 
was burned, he fays, 

Et Jblitiim digito beryltoii reddera't ignis. Lib. 4. El. ?• 

The Ctiftom of clofing the Eyes of a departing Ftiend,' com¬ 
mon both to thfe Roititins and Gracians , i9 known by any one that 
has biit lobked in a Claflic Author. It may only her« be obferved, 
that this Ceremony was perforated for the nidft Part by the 


Mused.Saturn, lib. a. tap. a. (t) Cap. (0 Kil.r, Max. lib. 7 . cap.JL 
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neareft Relation, as by Hulbands to their Wives, and by Wives 
to their Hufbands, by Parents to their Children, and by Children 
to their Parents, (sfc. of all which we have a Multitude of In. 
fiances in the Poets. Pliny tells us, that as they clofed the Eyes 
of the dving Perfons, fo they Opened them too again when the 
Body was laid on the Funeral Pile: And his Reafon fur both 
Cuftoms is, ut no/ue ab homine fupremum fpediari fas fit, is ccelo 
non ofrendi nfas {a) ; bccaufe they counted it equally impious, that 
the Eyes Jljouid be feen by Men at their lajl Asotion , or that they 
fluid not be expofed to the View of Heaven. 

And lor the Ceremonies ufed to Pcrlons after they were dead, 
they may be divided into three Sorts, fuch as were performed 
before tire Burial, fpeh as concerned the A£t of the Funeral, 
and fuch as were done after that Solemnity. 

Before the Burial we meet with the Cuftoms of wafliing 
and anointing the Cmpfo, not by any Means proper to the Ro¬ 
man:, hut anciently ufed by almoft all the civilized Pa/ts of the 
World, owing their lirlt Rife to the Invention of the Egyptians. 
'j'liefe Offkes in Rome were either performed by the Women 
whom they termed Euncrtec', or elfe in richer or nobler Families 
by the Lilitinnrii, a Society of Men who got their Livelihood 
■by preparing Things in order to the Solemnization of Funerals. 
They hail their Name from Libitina, the Goddefs who prefided 
over Qhfequii-s. Hence the Woid Libitina is commonly ufed for 
L'eaih itfilf; or for every Thing in general relating to the Fune¬ 
rals, bccaufe in the Temple of that Goddefs, all Nfecefiaries, 
'proper on Inch Occaftons, were expofed to Sale. Phadrus aliudes 
to this Cut!on;, fpeaking ftf a covetous Miler, Lib. 5. Fab. 77, 
3 n: circumcides otrmcir. impenfam Funcris, 

Libitina tie quid de tuo faciat lucrum. 

But to return to the Libitinarii, they feem to have been the 
chief Purfons concerned in ordering Funerals, undertaking the 
whole Care and Charge of fuch Solemnity at a fet Price; and 
(hefefoie they kept a great Number of Servants to perform the 
working Parr, f uch as the Pollintlores, the Vefpillones, &rc. The 
iirfl of ihcfc were employed to anoint the dead Body, and the 
others wc may chance to meet jvith hereafter. In Allufion to 
this Cuflom of anointing the Corpfe, Martial (iii. 12.) plays 
very.gcnteely on the Mailer of an Entertainment, where time 
was much Effencc to be got, but very little Meat. 
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JJnguentumfateor bonum dedifli 
Convivis , here ; fed nihil Jcidi/li. 

Res falfa eft bene olere (3 efurire. 

-%rr nan cecnat, 13 unguitur, Fab idle y 
Js vere mihi mortuus videtur. 

When the Body had been waffled and anointed, they pro¬ 
ceeded to wrap it in a Garment: The ordinary People for this 
Purpofe made Ule of the common Gown, and though in fome 
Parts of Italy the Inhabitants were fo rude as not to wear the 
Gown while they lived, yet Juvenal infuims ,us that they did 
want it at their Death : 

Pars magna Ital'ue eft, ft vernm admittimus, in qua 
Nemo togani fumit nif mortuus. Sat. 3. 171. 

But thofe who had borne any publick Office in the State, or 
acquired any Honour in War, were after their Death wrapped 
in the particular Garment which belonged to their Place, or to 
their Triumph ; as Livy {a) and Polybius (b) exprcfsly report. 
It may here be observed, that the Ancients were lb very carelul 
and fuperllitious, in Reference to their Funeral Garments, that 
they often wove them for themfelves and their Friends during 
Life. Thus Virgil brings in the Mother of Euryalus com¬ 
plaining. 

---- Nee te, tuafunera, mater- 

Produxi prejfive oculos, nee vutnera lavi 

Vc/le tegens, tibi quam nodtes feflina diefque 

Utgebarn, & tela curas folabar aniles. din. ix. 486, 

If the Deceafed had bv his Valour obtained any of the ho¬ 
nourable Coronets, it was conffantlv put on his Head, when 
the Body was drelled for the Funeral ; that the Reward of Vir¬ 
tue might in fume Meafure be enjoyed after Death, as Cicero 
obferves in his fecund Book of Laws. Other Perfons they 
crowned with Chaplets of Flowers, and with thofe too adorned 
the Couch on - which the Body was laid. The primitive 
Qsrijlians .inveighed f vi rcly againff this Cuftom, as little lefs 
than Idolatry, as is to be feen particularly in Minutius Felix (c) 
and Tamilian (d)- 

(<0 Lib. 3.1. ( 1 ) Lib, 6. {<) OBttv. ffle. 109. Edit. O«on. 

(<0 pe Corono Ml. 
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The next Ceremony that followed was the Collocatio or laying 
out of the Body, performed always by the neafeit Relation; 
Whence Dio cenfurcs Tiberius for his Neglecf of Livia , £ve 
vco-is-txv bts aTroiavnaaev oat to; •zsposSalQ. He neither 

vifueJ her, when Jhe was ftCk , nor laid her out with his own Hands , 
f/ter J}>e was dead. 

The Place where they lajd the Body, was always near the 
Threfhold, at the Entrance of the Houfe: 

■- recipitque ad limina grejjum 

Carpus ubi exanitni pofttum Pallantis Accetcs 
Servabat fcnion 42 n. xi. 29. 

And they took particular Care in placing the Body, to turn the 
feet otitvyard, toward the Gate, w|iich Cuftom Perftus has left 
us elegantly defciibed in his third Satyr, 103. 

.— - tandemque beatulus alto 

Csmpo/itus iec:o , crajjifque lutatus amomis , 

In pot tarn rigidos calces extendit -— 

The Reaf>n of this Pofition was to Ihevy all Perlbns, whether 
any Violence had been the Caufe of the Party’s Death, which 
niight be difeoveted by the outward Signs. 

We mufl;,t)t forget the Canclamatio, or general Out-cry fet up 
at fuch Intervals'before tlie Corp'e, by Peifons who waited there 
bn Pur pole; this was done, cither becapfe they hoped by this 
Mean" to {top the Sbul which was now talcing its Flight, or elfe 
to awa ten its Powers, which they thought might only lie Client 
in the Body without A£lion. For the firft Reafon wc are be¬ 
holden to Propertius : iv. 7. 

At mihi non oculos quifquom inclamavit, cuntcs, 

U'ltim irnpetraffem te revocable diem. 

The other in taken from the Explication of this Cuftom by Stf- 
yjus, on the fixtb of the Aqneids, and Teems much tlie more pro¬ 
bable Defiitn. For the Phyficians gave’fcveral Inftances of 
Perforin, who beidj buried'through Hafte, in an Apoplcdlic Fit, 
have afterwards come to thcmfclves, and many Times miferably 
perlfhed for Wantof Afltftancq." ' 

If all tjiis Crying but figmned nothing, the Pcceafcd was 
faid to be Canrfamqtus , 01 pssft Call, to which PVa&rcc thefc 
“ ■ * ar$ 
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are frequent ANufions in almoft every Author. Lucan is very- 
elegant to this Purpofe, ' x ' 

» ; . —Sic furtcre prime 

jhtoniUe tacucre domus, quum corpora nondum 

ConclamatcT jaccnt, nec mater critic foluto 

Exigit adfesvos famularum brachia plantlus, Lib. %. 

There is fcaree any Ceremony remaining which was per¬ 
formed before the Burial, except the Cuftom of {licking up 
fome Sign, by which the Houfe was known to be in Mourning. 
This among the Remans was done by Axing Branches of Cy- 
prefs, or of the Pitch-tree, near the Entrance, neither of which 
Trees being once cut down ever revive, and have on that Ac¬ 
count been thought proper Emblems of a Funeral (a). 

Thus much was done before the Funeral: In the Funeral we 
may take Notice of the Elatio, or carrying forth, and the A <£1 
of Burial. What concerns the firft of ihefe will be made out 
in obferving the Day, the Time, the Perfens, and the Place. 
What Day after the Pcrlbn’s Death was appointed for the Fu¬ 
neral, is not very well agreed on. Servius on that Pailage of 
Virgil, /En. 5 Verfe 65. 

Prato ca, fs nona dies mortalibus eegris, $ic. 

exprefsly tells us, that the Body lay /even Days in the Houfe, on 
the eighth Day was buried, and on the ninth the Relicks were buried. 
But there are many inftances to prove that this fet Number of 
Days was not always ofeferved. Therefore perhaps this belonged 
only to the Indi£tive and Publick Funerals, and not to the pri¬ 
vate and filent, efpccially not to the acerba Funera, in w^.ich 
Things were always huddled up with wonderful Halle.. Thus 
Suetonius reports of the Funeral of. Britannicus (bf and of the 
Emperor Qtho (c) : And Cicero pro Cluentio, Eo ipfc die puer turn 
horn u’ldecima in publico id vuhns vijus cjjtt, c/nte notion mortuus, 
id pojlridle ante luccrn combu/lus.’ 

>• As to the Time of carrying forth the Corpfe, anciently they 
made Lie only of the Night; as Servius obferves on thof$ 
Words of Virgil, 

- De more vetufta 

Fun eras rapuere faces. - AE11. 1 1 . V. I42. 


10 JV;n. lib, ifi. cap. 33. Sent. ad.’Fn. 4. (A) Ntr. 1*. (<} 
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The Reafon he gives for it is, that hereby they might avoid 
meeting with the Magiflrates or Prieffs, whofe Eyes they 
thought would he defiled by luch a Spe&acle. Hence the Funeral 
had its Name afunalibus , from the Torches ; and the Vefpilliones, 
or 1 'cfpcrones, were io called from Vcfper the Evening. 

Nothing is more evident, than that this Cuflom was not 
long obfirved, at lead not in the Publick Funerals, though it 
teems to have continued in the ftlent and private, as Servius 
acquaints us in the fame Place. Hence Nero took a fair Excufe 
for hurrying his Brother Britannicus’s Body into the Grave, im- 
mcdu'ely alter h- had feut him out of the World. For Tacitus 
reports that the F.niperor defended the hafty Burial which had 
cauftd fo much Talk and Sufpicion, in a publick E'di£l, urging 
that it was agreeable to the old luftitutions, to hide fuch un¬ 
timely Fune -ds from Mens Eves, as (bon as poffible, and not 
detain them with the tedious Formalities of Haratrgues, and 
pompous Pio' cffions. It may nor be too nice a Remark, that, 
in the more Iplendid Funerals, the former Part of the Day feems 
to have been d< fit ned lor the Pmcefltnn. Thus Plutarch relates 
of the Burial of Sylla, that, the Morning being very cloudy over 
Plead, thy deferred carrying the Corpfe 'till the ninth Hour, or 
thice in the A'tcrnoon. But though this Cuffom of carrying 
forth the Cor pi • by Night, in a great Menfure, ceafed, yet the 
bearing of Toiclus and Papers fliil continued in PrattiCc. 
Thtr Virgil in the Funeral of Pallas, RLn. n. 144: 

■- T.ricet fin hr, go 

Oi dl'i-'J; lusrn.ir um, C’ lute diferiminat agi os. 

And Perflus, Sat. 3. 103. 

Jlitre tula, caUl.c, Sic. 

And, bet •< i"- T.tpets were lilcewife ufed at the Nuptial 
Solemnity, the P..et> di- 1 rot fail to lake the Hint for bung¬ 
ing them both ipto the lame Fancy. As Prober tius, Book 4. 
Eleg. Jail. 

/ iximus infigncs inter utramque facan. 

And Ovid, in the KpifUe of Cydippe to A amt i us ; jy2. 

Et, face pro thalami , fax tnihi mortis erat. 


Among 
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Among the Perfons concerned in carrying forth the Corpfe, 
we may begin with thofc that vyei)t before the Funeral-Bed, 
fuch as the Silicines, the Prafica, the Ludii, and Hjflriones , 
the new Freed men, the bearers of the Images, efc. The 
Name of Siticines A . Geiiius (<j) derives fiem Situs and Grna, 
from Singing to the Dead. They were of two Sorts, lome 
founding on the Trumpet, others on the Flute or Pipe. That 
the Trumpets had a Share in this Solemnity, we learn from 
Virgil in the Funeral of Pallas , vEn. it. ig2. 

Exoritur clamorque virum, tlangorque tuharum. 

And from Propertius , Book 2. Eleg. 7. 

Ah! me, turn quales cancret iibi , Cynthia, fomnos 
Tibia, funefta ti ijl'tor ilia tuba. 

And Plutarch tells a notable Story of a Magpye, that, upon 
hearing the T'umpcis at the Funeral of a rich Man, for fome 
Time after quite lofl her Voice, and could raife no Manner of 
Note ; when on a fudden, as if fhe had been all this while 
deeply meditating on the Matter, fhe ftruck up cxadllv the fame 
Tunes that the Trumpets had played, and hit all the Tunes 
and Changes to Admiration (/')• 

For it, is likely that the Trumpets were ufed only in the 
Publick Funerals, to give the People Notice to appear at the 
Solemnity, as Lipfius inftruiSls us (r). 

The Tibicines tome reftrain to the Funerals of Children, and 
younger Perlons, as Servius obferves on the (irftof the JEncids , 
and Statius, Thcb. 6. in the Funeral of Ache motus .• 

Turn fignum luflus cornu grime mug is adunco 
Tibia , cut micro • juetum producer c manes. 

The learned I)ane<- has lately declared himfclf of the fame 
Opinion Id) But it is certain that this cannot always have 
held good. For Suetonius mentions the Tibia in the Funeral of 
"Julius Ciijnr (*•), and S,men in that of Claudius, in his Apocolo - 
cyntbofis. And (Juki fays of liitnl'elf in plain Wolds, 
lnterea noflri quid ageint niji trifle lahel/i ? 

Tibia /min ibus sonvemt ifla meis. Tiift. v. Elcg 1. 


Wtrt . (n Dc Alt/itia, lib. 4. 

W t»i>. 83. 

Iherclore 
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Therefore it fecms more probable, that the Flutes or Pipes 
were ufed in all Soits of Funerals, as the molt accurate fcircb- 
man has given his Judgment. 

It appears from the Figures of Trumpets and Flutes on the 
«rd'-Mu!)ijmenrs, that lnllruments of thofe Kinds, ufed at Fu¬ 
neral Solemnities, were longer than the ordinary ones; and fo 
litre'! fo give a fharper and more mournful Sound. Hence Ovid 
callsthe Funeral Trumpet twig a tuba. 

Pro Unga vefonettt carmina vejira tula ; Amor. 2. El. 6. 6. 

After the Muficians went the Prccfeat, or the Mournings 
Women, tiled on Purpofe to fing the neer.ia or If its, the Fu¬ 
neral Song, filled with the Praifes of the Deceafed i but for the 
molt Part trifling and mean. Hence the'Grammarian in GV- 
iiits rook his Flout again ft the Phiiofophers, Vos Pbilofopbi mera 
e/bis (ut- M. Cato., ah) mortuaria Glofjaria. Namque codegidh & 
leclitajlis res • Utras & inanes tsf frivotas , tanquam mulicrum vocos 
freefkarum (a): X~ott Pbiiafopbers (as Cato fays) are mere Dealers 
in Trajb ; for you go and colic £1 a Parcel of city uiortblefs Stuff, jujl 
facie for all the World as- old Women vfhhte out, lube are hired io^ 
Jin" the Mturning Song at a Funeral. 

'That the Ludii and Hiftriones , the Mimicks and Players-, 
went before the Funeral Bed, and danced after the Satvrick 
Manner, we have the Authority of Dimyftus in his Ninth 
Book. Suetonius tells a Story of the Arch-mimick who acted 
at the Funeral of Vefpetfian (b). 

The Ci'ftom for the Slaves to go with their Caps on be¬ 
fore the Corpfe, and to be thereupon made free, is confirmer! 

by a J.awof 'j-nftinian, and we meet with irunv Examples of 
it in ITiItory. 

As to the Beds or Couches borne befers in the Funeral So¬ 
le.unity, t'pc Dclign of thcl'e was to cany the waxen Images 
of the dercafed Perfon’s Anccftois; which were therefore ufell 
ynly : i the Funerals of thofe who had the jus imaginum, the 
Right ol ip cping the Effigies of the Men of their Family, 
which at flmne writ fee up in wooden PrcfTes, and taken 
thence to ho publickly fhnwn after i'.iis Manner on the Death of 
any of rheir near Relations (.). Before the Corpfe of Princes, 

or fbme t.'iliaouUna.ry Furious, nut only the Effigies of 


GJl t ! b, 3 3. r. »jf. 7 , 


(V; Cas. ig. (.-) 
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their Anceftors, but the Statues too of other great Men were 
borne in State. Thus Augujius ordered fix hundred Beds of 
Images to be carried before, at the Funeral of Marcellus-, and 
Sylla the Di&^tor had no leis than fix thoufand (a). 

Befides all this, fuch as had been eminent for their Atchieve- 
rnents in War, and gained any confiderable Cpnqueft, had the 
Images and Reprefentations of the' Enemies they had fubdued, 
or the Cities they |iad taken, qr'the Spoils won in Battle; as 
Dionyfius {b) reports in the Funeral of Ccriolanus, and Dio (c) in 
that of Augujius. This Cuftom Virgil alludes to in the Funeral 
of Pallas: xi. 78. 

Multaquc prat ere a Laurentispramia pugn# 

Aggcrat , hf longo prccdam jubet or dine duet. 

And a little after j 

Indutofque jubet truncos hojlilibus armis 

Jpfot fetre duces, inimhaque nominafigi. 

The Litters too made a Part of the Proceflion, going before 
the Corpfe to carry the Fafces , and other Enfi^ns of Honour, 
which the Decealed had a Right to in his Life-time. It is very 
remarkable, that the Rods were not now carried in the ordinary 
Pofture, but turned quite the contrary Way, as Tacitus reports 
in the funeral of Gcrmanicus (d). Hence Albinovunus in the 
Funeral of Drufus : 

gfuot frimum vidi fafces , in futtere vidi , 

Et vidi verfos, indiciuenque mali. 

We may now go on to the Perfons who bore the Bier, or 
the Funeral Bed; and thefe were for the moft Part the neareft 
Relations, or the Heirs of the Deceafed. Hence Horace t 
Rook 3. Sat. 5. 

——- Cadaver 

Uttttum oleo largo nudis bumeris tulit bares. 



W Lib. ?. 


[e) Lib. 56. (A Anna!, 3. 

And 


(a) S.r 
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Apd Juvenal, Sat v io. 258. 

JmolumiTro'ja, Prianius •versiffei'odnmhras ' 

Ajjaraci urnghus fdeminbtis, Hsoiore funuj '' 

Pqr.taitie, & reliquisfr'ctrum cervicibus ———— 

Thus the}' report of Mtlcllm who conquered Maccdon , that 
was carried to the Funeral Pile by his fo.ur Sons : one of which 
%vas the, Preslor , the other three had been ail Confuls, who bad 
triumphed, and one performed the Office of- Cenfor (<7). 

Sometimes Pcrfons who had defervcd highly of the Com¬ 
monwealth, were borne at their Funerals by the Magiftrates, or 
the Senators, or the chief of the Nobility, Thus PJutarcb re¬ 
lates of Niima ; Suetonius of Julius Cecfnr (b) and Tacitus of 
Jhigujhis (c). And the very Strangers and Foreigners, that hap¬ 
pened to be at Rome at the Death of any worthy Perfon, were 
very ddlrousof figniTying their Rdpcfis to his Memory, by the 
Service of carrying the l' uneral-Bed, when he was to be buried: 
As Plutarch tells us in the Funeral of Pau’us lEmilias , that as 
many Spaniards, Ligurian and Macedonians as happened to be 
prerent-at the Solemnity, that were young and of vigorous Bo¬ 
dies, look up the Bed, and bore it to,the Pile. 

Perfuns,of meaner Fortunes, and fometimes great Men too; 
if they were hated by the People, were carried to their Burial by 
the VefpilHones or SemdapiHones, who lived by this Employment. 
Thus Suetonius (d) and Eulropins (r) relate of the Emperor 
Domitian. Therefore in this hifl Way of bearing out, we may 
funprife them to have ufed the Satvlapila or common Bier, as in 
the former Lefticai or Le£li, the Litters or Beds. This Bier is 
is what Horace and Lucan call vi/is Area : 

- /Ingujlis r.jctUa cadaver a cellis 

Confervas vili portando loeabal in area. Hor. L. 1. S. 8, 

Ret vilem Magno plebcii fitneris dream, 

.^ues' lucifzm corpus ficcos tffundal in ignes. Luc. L. S. 

It is worth obferving, that fometimes the Bier or Bed was 
covered-, and !oniecimes not. It -was expofed often, if the 


CO Pan. iii>. * 7 . 4. - A./. Mm. lib. 7 . S4. <g\Ar.ml. I. 

d) Cif. 17, Lib. 7. 
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Party had died a natural 'Death,' and was not'very much de¬ 
formed by the Change, and therefore' hdtv and theh tlVey ufed 
to paint the Face, elpecially of Women,, to.make them appear 
with more Advantage to.the Sight., Dio tells. us_ hi the Life of 
Nero, thht he daubed the Body .of Brhannkus oyer, with a Sort 
of White-waft,’ to hinder the Bjuicnefs of th.e'Flefli,. and fuch 
other Marks of the Poifon, from being difcovered : but a great 
Lain, falling, at. the Time 6f the'Prcfceffio'h,' warned off the 
Taint, and eXpbfed the"fatal Tokens ft> the View of'the Whbfe 
People. __ . 1 , ' 

. .But in. cafe the Vifagc was very much diflortedj or upon Torofe 
other Account not fit to be fhewn, they threfv a Goverihg oyer 
tne Bed. Thus Paterculus reports 'that Sylph Afrkanus WhS .car¬ 
ried forth to the Butial vslato capite (d), Sometimes tdo Vhea 
the Face or the Head had, been miferably bruited ; as if the Fall 
of a Houfe, dr fom'e fuch Accident, had occafi'oned the Party’s 
Death, they tiled to inclofe the Head and'Face in a IVIafque, to 
hinder them from appearing; and the Funerals in which this 
was pra'cl'ifed, they termed larvata fnvera. ■ 

But the gteatclf-Part of the Perjom were thofe that followed 
the Corpfe. ’Thele in private Funerals were fcldoni many be- 
fides the Friends and Relations of the Deccafed ; and it was 
very ufiial in a Will, to bellow Legacies upon fuch and fuch 
Perfons, upon Cdnditi.on .they ftould appear at the Funeral, and 
accompany the"Corpfe. But at the IndlF.ive orpubliclc'Fimerals, ' 
the whole City flocked together upon the geiieral'Invifation and 
Summons.' The Magistrates aiid Senators were not wanting'at 
the ProcdTion, nor even the Pii'ells thcmfclve's, as we find in 
the Funeral of Nttma deferibed by' Plutarch. 

To give an Account of the Habit and Gc-fturc df the Mourn¬ 
ers, or of the Relations and others that, followed the Corpfe, is 
in a great Mcafurc unneceffaryj for the Weeping, the bitter 
Complaints againfl the Gods, the letting loofe the Hair, or 
' fome times cutting it off, the changing the Habit, and the lay¬ 
ing aiidc the ufual Ornaments, are all too well known to need 
any Explication. Yet there arc many Things lingular in thefe 
Subjcfts which deferve our faither Notice. Thus' they did 
not only tear or cut off their Hair, but had a Cuflom to lay it 
on the Bread, or fometimes on the Tomb of the deccafed 
Friend. Hence Ovid of tiieeSiilers of Narcifius: s 


(a) Lib. a. 


—Plamxre 
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. ' Planxere for ores 

Naiades, & feats fratri impofuere capillos. 

And Statius, Theb. 7. 

—- Tergoque iff petlore fufam 

Ceefartem fe'rro minuit , fetlifque jacentis 
Olnubit tenua ora comis - 

It is no left obfervable, that, at the Funerals of their Parents, 
the Sons were covereJ on their Heads, and the Daughters un¬ 
covered : Perhaps only to recede as far as poffibile from their or¬ 
dinary Habit. Yet it is likely that, in ordering their Sons to 
cover their Heads at fuch Solemnities, they had Regard to the 
common Pra&ice of always wearing fomething on their Heads 
when they worlhippcd the Gods, and.efpecially when they were 
prefent at a Sacrifice. The Original and Grounds of this Su- 
perftition are rnoft admirably given by Virgil, in the Prophet 
HelenuPs Inftrudiions to JEncas: 

£ dn ubi Iraiifmiffee Jleterint nans eequora clajfes, 
pqfttis arts, jam vota in littorefolves , 

Purpurea vehire comas adopertus ami flu : 

Nequa inter fanftos ignes in honore deorutn 
Hojlilis facies oc'eurrat, fjf omina turbet. 

Nunc foci's morem facrorum, banc ipfe teneto, 

Hac cajli maneant in religione nepotes. ACn.. 3. 403; 

. As to the Mourning Habits, It has been already obferved (a) 
that the Senators fometime-, on thefe Occafions went attired like 
Knights, the Magillrates like Senators, &c. and that thecomnmn 
Wear for Mourning was black. But we may further remark, 
that though this was the ordinrry Colour to exprefs their Grief, 
ufed alike by bo‘h Sexes j yet after the Ellablifhmcnt of the 
Empire, when Abundance of Party-Colours came in Fafhioo, 
the old primitive White grew 10 much into Contempt, that at 
lafl it became proper to the Women for their Alourning Clothes. 
Thus Statius in the Tears of lLirafeits . 

Hue vittata comasn niveoque infsgnis asniehe 
Alitibus exequiis ades. 

And though it may with fomc Rcafon be thought thait the 
Poet here, directing his Speech to'the Goddcfs Piety, gives 


her 


(•) Book ]. Chap. 7, 
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tier that Habit rather as a Mark of Purity and Innocence, that* 
as the proper Badge of Grief in her Sex; yet the Matter of Fadi 
is ftill evident from the Authority of Plutarch, who ftates tbi* 
as the Subjedd of one of his Probclms, and gives fev«eral Reafons 
for the Pra&ice. 

After the 'PERSONS follows the PLACE whither the Pr.o- 
eeffion was directed, by which we mutt be guided in our neat 
Enquiry. In all the Funerals of Note, efpecially in the Puhlki 
or Indi&ive , the Corpfe was brought w;ith a van Train of Fol¬ 
lowers into the Forum. Thus Horace, Book I, Sat. -6. 

- At hie ft plaujlra ducenta , 

Concurrantque fora tria funera , magna fonabit 
Cornua quod vincettque tubas. 

Here one of the neareft Relations afeended the Rojha , and 
obliged the Audience with an Oration in Praife of the Deceafcd. 
If none of the Kindred Undertook the Office, it was difeharged 
by fome of the moft eminent Pertons in the City for Learning 
and Eloquenefcj as Appears reports of the Funeral of Sylla (<£).. 
And Pliny the younger reckons it as the laft Addition to the 
Happinefs of a very great Man, that he had the Honour to be 
praifed at his Funeral by the thnft eloquent Tacitus , then Cart¬ 
ful (b) \ which is agreeable to Quintilian’s Account of this Mat¬ 
ter, Nam (A funebres, &c. For the Funeral Orations (fays fie,) 
depend very ■often oil fome publick Office, and by Order of the Senate 
are many Times given in Charge to tbe Mag'ijlrates to be performed 
by the tnfelves in Perf on (c). 

The Invention of this Cuftom is generally attributed to Va¬ 
lerius PcplicoUi , foon after the Expufhon of the Regal Fainjly. 
Plutarch telis us that honouring his Colleague’s Obfequies with a 
Funeral Oration ; it jo plea fed the Romans, that it became cujlo- 
mary fir the brjt Men to celebrate the Fstntusls of great Per font 
Zvith Speeches in their Commendation. 

Nor was this Honour proper to one Sex alone, for Livy 
reports, that the Matrons , upon Account of making a Colic Hi on 
of Gold for the Deliverance of Rome from the Gaols, were 
allowed as a fignal Favour to have Funeral Paftegyricis in the 
fame Manner as the Men. Plutarch’s Relation of thi: Matter 
differs from Lily only in the Rcalons 6f the Cuflom : “ He 

acquaints u>, that when it was agreed after the I aking of 

Feii, that a Bowl of Mally Gold fhould be made and lent 


(«) J-«yA. lit., (i) Lib. 1. tl'Hh I. (r) dngimtM's. 
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“ to Delphi , there was fo great a Scarcity of Gold, and the 
Magiftrates (b puzzled in confidering how to get it, that the 
“ Roman Ladies meeting ■ together, and confulting among 
“ themfelves, out of the golden Ornaments that they wore, 
“ contributed as much as went to the making the Offering, 
** which in Weight came to Light Talents ofGold. The Se- 
“ nare, to give them the Honour they had deferved, ordained 
“ that Funeral Orations (hotild be ufed at the O'cfequies of 
« c Women as well as of Men, which had never been a Cuftom 
“ before.” But it'feems probable, that this Honour was at full 
only paid to aged Matrons ; fince we learn from the fame ex¬ 
cellent Author, that there was no Precedent of any Funeral 
Oration on a younger Woman, ’till “Julius Cafar firft made one 
upon the Death of his own Wife. 

Cicero (a) and Livy ( b) complain verv much of this Cuftom 
of Funeral Speeche', as if they had conduced in a great Meafure 
to the Corruption and Falftfying of Hiftory. For it being or¬ 
dinary on thofc Occafions to be dire£Ud more by the Precepts of 
Oratory, than bv the true Matter of Fadt, it ufually happened, 
that the deceafed Party-was extolled on the Account of feveral 
noble Atchicvemems to which he had no juft Pretenfions: 
And efpccially when they came to enquire into their Stock and 
Original, as was ettflomary at thefe Solemnities, they feldom 
failed to clap in three or four of the moll renowned Pei foils of 
tlie Commonwealth to illuftrate the Family of the Deceafed ; 
find fo by Degrees well nigh ruined all proper Diltinctions of 
Houles and J.J 1 od. 

The next Place to which the Corpfc was carried, was the 
Place of Burning :uu l Burial. It lias been a Cuftom among!* 
nioft Nations to appoint this without the City, purlieu] c!y 
among the "f.ws and G-'f-dcs ; from whom ir may be fupnofed in 
have bedn derived down to the Romans. That the "/.zus bun.d 
without the Ciiv, is i valent fiom feveral Places of the A ’rv 
T'jlaincnt. Tims the S. i'-ih lire, in which 'fojeph laid our fA- 
Viour’s Body, ’\ as in the [.me Place in which he ovas crucified U) 
which was near to the C :‘y (d). And wc rend in S’. Maltheov, that 
at our I.ord’s 1’a lli on tl'cCra v.’iOverr opened, and many Jiadin of d'e 
Saints lyhuhjl-pt arefe, and erne oat of their Craves, after bh Re - 
furrt£l:ou, and went into the Holy City, and appeal cci unto many(e). 

As to the Ce.-r.ian t, Servins in an Kpiftle to Tuily (/), 
giving an Accnunt of the unhappy Death ol his Cullen. ■:u 

' jV, ,; "V • n1 n /■}, yh - *’*• 



Marcellas , which fell out in Greece, fells' him, that he could not 
by any Means obtain Leave of the Athenians to allow him a Burn¬ 
ing-place within the City, they urging a religious Reftraint in 
that Point, and the Want of Precedents for fuch a Pra&ice. 

The Romans followed the fame Cuftom from the very firft 
Building of the City, which was afterwards fettled in a Law 
by the Decemviri, and often revived and confirmed by feveral 
later Conftitutions. The Reafon of this ancient Practice may 
be refolvcd into a facred and a civil Confideration. As to the 
former, the Romans , and mod other People, had a Notion, 
that whatever had been confecrated to the fupernal Gods, was 
prefently defied upon the Touch of a Corpfe, or even by 
bringing fuch a Spectacle near it. Thus A. Gellius tells us, that 
the Flamen Dialis might not on any Account enter into a Place 
where there was a Grave; or (o much as touch a dead. Body 
(a). And, if the Pontifex Maximus happened to praife any 
one publickly at a Funeral, he had a Veil always laid over the 
Corpfe to keep it from his Sight; as Dio reports of AuguJIus {b), 
and Seneca of Tiberius (c). It is likely that this might be bor¬ 
rowed from the "JewiJh Law, by which the High Prieft was 
forbid to ufe the ordinary Signs of Mourning, or to go in to any 
dead Body (d). 

The civil Confideration fcems to have been, that neither the 
Air might be corrupted by the Stench of putrefied Bodies, nor 
the Buildings endangered by the Frequency of Funeral Fires. 

The Places then appointed for Burial without the City were 
either private or publick; the private Places were the Fields or 
Gardens belonging to particular Families. Hence Martial took 
the Jeff in one of his Epigrams, on a Gentleman that had buried 
iCveral Wives : 

Scptima jam, Phileros , tibi conditur uxor in agro. 

Plus nulli , Phileros, quam tibi reddit ager. 

If it were pofiible, they always buried in that Part of the 
Field or Garden which lay ncareft to the common Road, both to 
put Paflengcrs in Mind of Mortality, and to fave the belt Part 
of their Land. Thus ’Juvenal , Sat. i. 

- Experiar quid eonccdatur in illos, 

Quorum Ilaminia tegitur cinis, atjue Latina. 


(a) I.ib. 10. cap, 15. (/•) Lib. 54. (■) Con/,. fat. ad Mar. cap. 5?. 
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And we have fcarce any Relation of a Burying in Authors, but 
they tell us the Urn was laid near fuch a iVay. Propertius is 
very earnefi in defiring that he may not be buried after this 
ordinary Cuftom, near a celebrated Road, for Fear it (hould 
difturb his Shade: 

Di faciant , mea ne terra locet offa frequently 
Qua facit afftduo tramite vulgus iter. 

Poji mortem tumuli ftc infamantur amantum : 

Ale tegat arborea dr via terra coma. 

Aut humor ignota cumulis vallatus arena:; 

Non juvat in media nomen habere via. Lib. 3. Eleg. 16. 

The publick Burying-places were of two Sorts; thofe which 
were allotted to the Poor, and thofe which were put to this 
Ufe only at the Funerals of great Perfons. The former were 
the Puttcula , or Puticuli , without the Efquilian Gate; they con¬ 
tained a great Quantity of Ground, and were put to no other 
Ufe, than the burying of the Bones and Afhes of Perfons of 
the loweft Rank, who had no private Place of their own to lay 
the Corpfe in. But becaufe the vaft Number of Bones depofitrd 
here, infe£ting the Air, rendered the neighbouring Parts of the 
City unhealthy, Augu/lus gave away a great many Acres of this 
common Field to his Favourite Macenas, who turned it into fine 
Gardens. This Horace tells us at large. Book 1. Sat. 8. 

Hue prius angujlis ejeila cadavera cellis 

Confervas vili portanda locabat in area : 

Hoc mifertv plebi Jlabat commune Jepukhrum, Sec. 

The publick Place affigned for the Burial of great Perfons was 
commonly the Campus Martius. This Honour could not be 
procured but by a publick Decree of Senate, and was never con¬ 
ferred but on Men of the highefl Stations and Merits. Thus 
Plutarch relates of Lucullus and Pompey ; Appian of Sylla {a), 
Suetonius of Drufus (b), and Virgil of Marcellus : 

Quantos ille virum magnam Mavortis ad urbem 

Campus aget gemitus ? vel qua , Tiberine , videbis 

Funeriiy cum turnulum praterlqberc recentem! JILn. 6. 


(a) •JlfAfuX. lib, 1, 


(i) Claud, cap, i. 
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It has been faid, that the ordinary Cuftom was to bury with¬ 
out the City, but we muft except fome Sepulchres, as thofe of 
the Veftal Virgins, whom Servius tells us the Laws allowed a 
Burying-place within the City (a). The fame Honour was al¬ 
lowed to fome extraordinary Perfons, as to Valerius Poplicola {(/), 
and to Fabricius (c), being to continue to their Heirs. Yet none 
o r the Family were afterwards there interred, bur, the Body 
being carried thither, one placed a burning Torch under it, 
and then immediately took it away ; as an Atteftation of the 
Deceafed’s Privilege, and his receding from his Honour. And 
then the Body was removed to another Place. 

Cicero in his ninth Philippic^ moves, that Servius Sulpicius , 
upon Account of his many fignal Services to the Commonwealth, 
may be honoured with a publick Sepulchre in the Campus Efqui- 
Unus, or in any other Place where the Conful flioufd pleafe, 
thirty Feet in Dimenfion every Way, and to remain to his 
Heirs and Pofterity. But there are not many Inftanccs of the 
like Pradfice. 

Having done with the Carrying forth, we come to the Aft of 
Burying . The Corpfe b e ' n g brought, in the Manner already 
deferibed, without the City, if they defigoed to burn if, was 
carried diredlly to the Place appointed for that Purpolc (which, 
if it was joined with the Sepulchre, was called Bujium ; if fe- 
parate from it, U/lrina) and there laid on the Rogus or Pyra, 
a Pile of Wood prepared to burn it on. This Pile was built 
in the Shape of an Altar, differing in Height according to the 
Quality of the Deceafed. Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Mi - 
fenus, JEn. 6. 

-- Aramque fepulchri 

Congerere arboribus , cceloque educere certant. 


And Ovid againft Ibis : 

Et dare plebeio corpus inane rogo. 

The Trees which they made Ufc of were commonly fuch as 
had molt Pitch or Rofin in them ; and, if they took any other 
Wood, they fplit it, for the more eafy catching Fite ; 

Procumbunt picea, fonat ifta fecuribus ilex. 


(«) Ad. /Ert. 9. 


(A) Phtarcb in Lis Lift. 
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Fraxineaque trabes ; amtis fifftU'robur 
Scinditur.——t -Virg. M n. 6. 

Round about the Pile they ufed to fet a Parcel of Cyprefs 
Trees, perhaps to hinder the noifome Smell of the Corpfe, 
This Obfervation is owing to Virgil in the fame Place : 

Jngentem Jlruxere pyram ; cut frondibus atris 

Intcxunt later a, & ferales ante cuprejjos 

Conjiituunt. 

That the Body was placed on the Pile, not by itfelf, but to¬ 
gether with the Couch or Bed, on which it lay, we have the 
Authority of Tibullus, Book 1. £ 1 . 1. 

Flebis & arjuro pofttum me, Delia, le£lo. 

This being done, the next of Blood performed theCeremony 
of lighting the Pile j which they did with a Torch, turning 
their Face all the while the other Way, as if it was done out of 
Neceffity, and not willingly. Thus Virgil, JEn. 6. 

- ■ ■ Subjeflam, more parentum, 

Averft tenuere facem. 

As foon as the Wood took Fire, they wifhed and prayed for 
a Wind to aflift the Flames, and hafteo the Confuming of the 
Body, which they looked on as a fortunate Accident. Thus 
Cynthia in Propertius: 

Cur vcntos non ipfe rogis, ingrate, petijli ? 

And Plutarch in the Life of Syl/a reports, “ That, the Day 
“ being cloudy over Head, they deferred carrying forth the 
“ Corplc ’till about three in the Afternoon, expedting it would 
“ rain: But a ftrong Wind blowing full againlt the Funeral 
“ Pile, and fetting it all on a Flame, his Body was confumcd 
“ in a Moment. As the Pile flirunk down, and the Fire was 
“ upon going out, the Clouds fhowered down, and continued 
‘‘ raining ’till Night. So that his good Fortune was firm even 
“ to the laft, and did, as it were, officiate at his Funeral.” 

At the Funerals of the Emperors, or renowned Generals, as 
foon as the Wood was lighted, the Soldiers and all the Com¬ 
pany 
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pany made a folemn Courfe (Dccurfu ) three Times round the 
Pile, to (how their Affe&ion to the Deceafed j of which we 
have numerous Examples in Hiftory. Virgil has not forgot to 
cxprefs this Cuftom ; 

Ttr circum accenfos cinfti fulgentibus armis 
Decurrere rogo ; ter metjlum funeris igncm 
Lufiravere in equis, ululatufque ore dedefje. JEn. It. 

The Body never burnt without Company j for, becaufe they 
fancied that the Ghofts delighted in Blood, it was cuftomary to 
kill a great Number of Beafts, and throw them on the Pile : 

Multa bourn circa maflaniur corpora morti ; 

Setigerafque fues , raptafque ex omnibus agris 
Infiammamjugulantpecudes, - ... Virg. JEn. it. 

In the more ignorant and barbarous Ages, they ufed to mur- 
ther Men, and caft them into the Funeral Flames of Princes 
and Commanders. The Poets never burn a Hero without this 
inhuman Ceremony. Homer gives Patroclus 

AiiOuea priv Tqam /xtyce6uf*av uitotf ioBhif. 


gfuatuor hie juvenes, tot idem, quos educat Ufens t 
Vivcntes rapit; inferias quos immolet umbris , 

Captivoque rogi perfundat /anguine Jlammas. 

But, befides thofe, there were Abundance of Prefents thrown 
into the fatal Flames, of feveral Sorts: Thcfe confided for the 
moft Part of coftly Garments and Perfumes thrown on the Body 
as it burned. Thus Virgil, JEn. 6. 

Purpureafque fuper vejles, velamina nota 
Conjiciunt. 


And Plutarch makes the extravagant Expcnces of Cato Ju¬ 
nior, at the Funeral of his Brother Ceepio , to have been taken 
Up in a vajl Quantity of cojlly Garments and Perfumes. 

All the precious Gums, Eflenccs, and Balfams, that the 
Ancients were acquainted with, we find employed in their 
Z 3 Funerals: 
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Funerals : Hence Juvenal deferibes a Fop that ufed Abundance 
of Effence. 

Et matutino fudam Crifpinus amoma , 

Quantum vix redolent duo funera -Sat. 4. 

The Soldiers and Generals had ufually their Arms burnt 
with them on the Pile. Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Mi- 
fenus: ’ 

• Decorantque fufer fulgentibus armis. JEn. 6. 

And in another Place he adds the Spoils taken from the; 
Enemy : 

Hinc alii fpolia occi/is direpta Latinis 
Conjiciunt igni , galeas enfesque decoros, 

Freenaque ferventesque i rotas : pars, tnunera not a, 
lpforum c/ypeos, & non felicia tela. Ain. 11. 

When the Pile was burnt down, they put out the Remains of 
the Fire, by fprinkling Wine, that they might the more eafily 
gather up the Hones and Alhes : 

Pojlquam collapft eineres, ac fiamma quievit. 

Reliquiae vino & libulam lavere favillam. Virg. JEn, 6. 

This gathering up the Bones and Allies, and putting them 
into the Urn, was the next Office paid to the Deceafed, which 
they termed oflllegium. The whole Cuftom is moft fully and 
elegantly described by Tibullus in his Third Book. Eleg. 2. 

Ergo ttbi cum tenuem , &c. 

How the Afhes and Bones of the Man came to be diftin- 
guilbed from rhofe of the Bealls, and Wood, and other Mate¬ 
rials, is not eafy to be conceived, linlefs we fuppofe the Diffe¬ 
rence to have arol'e from the artificial Placing of the Corpfe on 
the Pile, fo that every Thing elfe fhould fall away on each Side, 
and leave the Human Relicks in a Heap by themfelves. 

Nothing now remained but to put.the Urn into the Sepulchre, 
and fo fprinkle the Company with Holy Water, and difmife 
them, Virg. Ain. 6. 

OJJ.ique lefla cado texit Chorinaeus ahem : 

Idem ter focios pura circumtulit unda , 
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Spar gens rare lev's-, & ranu ftlicis olivet, 

Lujlravitque viros , dixitquc nmifftma verba, 

Thefe novijjima verba were either directed to the Deceafed, or 
to the Company. The Form of Speech, with which they took 
Leave of the Deceafed was. Vale , vale , vale , nos te ordine quo na¬ 
tures permiferit , cutfSli fequemur. The Form, with which the 
Presfica difmifled the People, was ILICET, i. e. ire licet. As 
they went away, they had a Cuftom of wilhing for light Earth, 
to lie on the Reticles, which they reckoned a great Happinefs. 
Hence it is an ufual Infcription on ancient Funeral Monuments, 
S. T. T.L. or Sit tibi terra levis. 

To enquire into the Original of Sepulchres, their feveral 
Kinds and Forms, the Variety of Ornaments, the Difference of 
Infcriptions, and the many Ways of violating the Tombs of the 
Dead, would be too nice a Difquifition for the prefent Defign. 
Yet we muft not pafs by the Cacnotaphia or Monuments eredted 
on a very Angular Account, either to Perfons buried in another 
Place, or to thofe who had received no Burial, and whofe Re¬ 
licks could not be found. 

Thus Suetonius tells us, that the Soldiers in Germany raifed an 
honorary Tomb to the Memory of Drufus , though his Body had 
been carried to Rome , and depofited in the Campus Martius (a ). 
And we often find the Generals railing Tombs to the Honour 
of thofe Soldiers whofe Bodies could not be found after a Fight. 
Thefe Tumult inanes or honorarii , when eredied to the Memory 
of particular Perfons, were ufually kept as facred as the true 
Monuments, and had the fame Ceremonies performed at them. 
Thus Virgil deferibes Andromache keeping the Anniverfary of 
Hcttor' s Death. An. 3. 

Solennes turn forte dopes & triflia dona 
fibabat cineri Andromache , manejque vocabat 
He£loreum ad tumulum , viridi quern cefpite inanem, 

Et geminas, caufam lachrymis , facravcrat aras. 

And Almas tells Deiphobus , that he has paid him fuch an 
Honour: 

Tunc Egomet tumulum Rhateo in litore inanem 

. Conjlitui , tsf magna manes ter vqce vocavi: 

Nomen & arma locum fervant. AEneid. 6. 


(4) Sutton . Claud . cap, l« 

Z4 
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AFTER the FUNERAL , we are to take Notice of the 
feveral Rites performed in Honour of rh’eTtead, at the Feftivals 
inftituted with that Defign. The chief Time of paying thefe 
Offices was the Ftralia , or the Feaft of the Ghofts in the Month 
of February ; but'it was ordinary for particular Families to have 
proper Sealons of difcharging this Duty, as the Novennalia, the 
Decennalta , and the like. The Ceremonies themfelves may be 
reduced to thefe three Heads, Sacrifices, Fcafts, and Games; to 
which if we fubjoin the Cuftoms of Mourning, and of the Con- 
fecration, we fhall take in all that remains oit this Subject. 

The Sacrifices (which they called Inferia) confifted of Li¬ 
quors, Vi&ims, and Garlands. The Liquors were Water, 
Wine, Milk, Blood, and liquid Balfam : 

Hie duo rite mero ,: bans carche/ia Baccho 

Fundit humi, duo ladle novo, duo /anguine/aero. Virg. /£». 5. 

The Blood was taken from the Vi£Hms offered to the Manet , 
which were ufually of the finaller Cattle, though in ancient 
Times it was cuftomary to ufe Captives or Slaves in this inhu¬ 
man Manner. 

The Balfams and Garlands occur every-where in the Poets. 
Propert. Lib. 3. Eleg. 16: 

Afferet hue unguenta mi hi, fertifque fepulcbrum 
Ornabit, cujlos ad mea bujla J'edens. 

Tibull. Lib. 2. Eleg. 4. 

Atque aliit fenior , veteres veneratus amores , 

Annua conjlrudto ferta dabit tuinuto. 

Befides thefe Chaplets, they flrowed loofe Flowers about the 
Monument: 

Purpurco/que jacit /lores, ac talia/atur. JEp. 5, 

And again /En . 6. 

Tu Marcellas eris. Manibus date Jilin plenis : 

Put purco Jpargam/lores ; animathque nepatis 

His Jaltem accumulum denis, IS Jungar inani 
Mtmete. 


The 
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The Feafts, celebrated to the Honour of the Deceafed, were 
either private or puhlick. The private Feafts were termed Sili- 
cernia , from Siltx arid Ccena , as if we fhould fay Suppers made oft 
a Stone. Thefe were prepared both for the Dead and the Living. 
The Repaft defigned for the Dead, confifting commonly of 
Beans, Lettuces, Bread and Eggs, or the like, was laid 011 the. 
Tomb for the Ghofts to come out and eat, as they fancied they 
would j and what was left they burnt on the Stone. Travellers 
tell us that the Indians at prefent have a fuperftitious Cuflotn 
much of this Nature, putting a Piece of Meat always in the 
Grave with the dead Body, when they bury in the Plantations. 

It was from this Cuftom, that, to exprefs the moft miferable 
Poverty of Creatures almoflt ftarved, they ufed to fay. Such an 
one got his Victuals from the Tombs : Thus Catullus : 57. 


Uxor Meneni: fape quam in fepulchretis 
Vidijlis ipfo rapere rogo caenam , 
ppuam devolutum ex igne profequens panem 
Afemir of0 tunderetur ujlore. 

And Tibullus's Curfe is much to the fame Purpofe: i. 5. 

Ipfa fameJlimulante furens , herlafquc fepulchris 
ghuerat) & a /avis ojja reltila lupis . 

The private Feafls for the Living were kept at the Tomb of 
the Deceafed, by the neared Friends and Relations only. 

The publick Feafts were when the Heirs or Friends of fome 
rich or great Perfon obliged the People with a general Treat to 
his Honour and Memory ; as Cicero reports of the Funeral of 
Scipio Africanus ( a ) and Dio of that of Sylla (b). And Suetonius 
(c) relates that Julius Cafar gave the People a Kcafl in Memory 
of his Daughter. Theie was a Cuftom on thefe Occafions to 
dillribute a Parcel of raw Meat among the poor People, which 
they termed vifeeratio ; though this was fometimes given with¬ 
out the Publick Feafts. 

The Funeral Games have already been difpatchcd among the 
other Shows. 

As to the Cuftom of Mourning, bcfidcs what has been before 
obferved by the bye, we may further take Notice of the Time 
appointed for that Ceremony, and fome of the moft remarkable 


Ways 


(<j) In Oral, prt Mursna. (i) Lib. 37. (<■) C«p. aa. 
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Ways of exprefltng it. “ Numa ( as Plutarch tells us in his 
“ Life) prefcribed Rules for regulating the PaysofMourning, 
“ according to certain Times and Ages.. As for Example, a 
“ Child of three Years, and fo upwards to ten, was to be 
“ mourned for fo many Months as he was Years old. And the 
“longed Time of Mourning, for any Perfon whatfoever, was 
“ not to exceed the Term of ten Months; which was alio the 
“ Time appointed unto Widows to lament the Lofs of their 
“ deceafed Hufbands, before which they could not, without 
“ great Indecency, pafs unto fecond Marriage : But, in cafe 
“ their Incontinence was fuch as could not admit fo long an 
“ Abftinence from the nuptial Bed, they were to lacrifice a 

Cow with a Calf, for Expiation of their Fault,” 

Now Romulus's Year confiding but of ten Months, whert 
Numa afterwards added two Months more, he did not alter the 
Time he had before fettled for Mourning; and therefore though 
after that Time we meet with luflus annuus, or a Year’s Mourn¬ 
ing, ufed often upon the Death of fome eminent Perfon, we 
muil take it only for the old Year of Romulus , or the Space of 
ten Months. 

There were feyeral Accidents which often occafioned the 
concluding of a publick or private Mourning before the fixed 
'I'inie; fuch as the Dedication of a Temple, the Solemnity of 
publick Games or Feflivals, the fblemn Lujlration performed by 
the Cenfor, and the difeharging any Vow made by a Magiftrate 
or General; which, being Times of publick Rejoicing, would 
have otherwife implied a Contradiction. 

As to the Tokens of private Grief, they had none but what 
are common to both Nations, as their keeping their Houfe for 
fuch a Time, the avoiding all Manner of Recreations and En¬ 
tertainments, and the like. But, in puhlictc Mourning, it was 
a lingular Cudom to exprefs their Concern by making the Term 
and all Bufincfs immediately to end, and fettling a Vacation ’till 
fuch a Period, of which we have frequent Indances. 

The lad Ceremony defigned to be fpoken of, was Confecrij- 
tion. This belonged properly to the Emperors; yet we meet 
toci with a private Confiscation, which wc may obferve in our 
Way. This was, when the Fiiends and Relations of the De¬ 
ceased canonized him, and paid him Worfliip in private ; a 
Piece of Refpedt commonly paid ro Parents by their Children, 
as Pintarcb ohfei vcs in his Roman Quedions. Yet the Parents 
too fometimes conferred the fame Honour on their deceafed 
Children, as Cicero ptoinileth to do for his Daughter Tullia, in 
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the End of his Confolation: and though that Piece be fufpe&ed, 
as we now have it, yet the prefent Authority lofes nothing of 
its Force, being cited heretofore by' La£iantius t according to the 
Copies extant in his Time. 

The publick Confecration had its Original from the Deifi¬ 
cation of Romulus , but was afterwards difcontinued ’till the 
Time of the Emperors, on mod of whom: this Honour was 
conferred. The whole Ceremony is moft accurately defcribed 
by Herodian, in his fourth Book, the Trahflation of which 
Place, may conclude this Subject: 

a The Romans (fays he) have a Cuftom to confecrate thole 
“ Emperors who leave either Son3 or deflgned SuccefTors at 
“ their Death; and thofe who received this Honour are faid tq 
“ be enrolled among the Gods. On this Occafion the whole 
“ City maintains a publick Grief, mixed as it were with the 
“ Solemnity of a Feftival. The true Body is buried in a very 
“ fumptuous Funeral, according to the ordinary Method. Bat 
“ they contrive to have an Image of the Emperor in Wax done 
“ to the Life; and this they expofe to publick View, juft at 
“ the Entrance of the Palace Gate, on a (lately Bed of Ivory, 
“ covered with rich Garments of embroidered Work and Cloth 
<l of Gold. So the Image lies there all pale, as if under a 
“ dangerous Indifpofitton. Round the Bed there fit, the greateft 
“ Part of the Day, on the Left Side, the whole Senate in Black; 
“ on the Right, the aged Matrons, who, either upon Account 
of their Parents or Hufbands, are reputed noble. They wear 
“ no Jewels or Gold, or other ufual Ornaments, but are 
“ attired in clofe white Veils, to exprefs thrir Sorrow and 
“ Concern. This Ceremony continues feven Days together : 
“ The Phyficians being admitted every Day to the Bed, and 
“ declaring the Patient to grow all along worfe and worfe. 
“ At laft when they fuppofc him to be dead, a feledt Company 
“ of young Gentlemen of the Senatorian Order take up the 
“ Bed on their Shoulders, and carry it through the Holy Way 
“ into the old Forum , the Place where the Roman Magiftrates 
“ ufed to lay down their Offices. On both Sides there are 
“ railed Galleries vvith Seats one above another, one fide be- 
“ ing filled with a Choir of Boys all nobly defeended, and of 
“ the moft eminent Patrician Families; the other with a like 
Set of Ladies of Quality, who both together fing Hymns 
“ and Patans compofed in very mournful and paffionate Airs, 
“ to the Praife of the Deccafed. When thefe are over, they 
take up the Bed again, and carry it into the Campus Martius ; 

“ where. 
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** where, in the wjdcft ; Part of. -the Field, is ere&ed a four- , 
«* fquare Pile, intirely compofed of iarge Planks, in the Shape 
“ of a Pavilion, and exactly regular and equal in the Di- 
* c menfions. This in the infide is filled up with dry,Chips, > 
«* but without is adorned with Coverlids of Cloth of Gold, and 
* 4 , beautified. with Pi&ures and curious : Figures in Ivory. 

Above this is placed another Frame of Wood, much lefs in- 
“ deed, but fet off with Ornaments of the fame Nature, and 
“ having little Doors or Gates ftandipg about it.. Over this are 
“ fet a third and fourth Pile, every .one,being confiderablylefs . 
“ than, that on. which it Hands; and fo others perhaps, ’till 
“ they come to the laft; of all, which forms the Top. The Fi- 
* c pure of this Structure, altogether, may be compared to thofe 
“ Watch-Towers, which are to be feen in Harbours of Note, 
<c . and by the Fire on their Top dire# the Courfe of the Ships 
* e . into the Haven. After this, hoitling up tlte Body into the 
“ fecond Frame of Buildings, they get together a vaft Quantity 
* c of all Manper of fweet Odqurs and Perfumes, whether of 
“ Fruits, Herbs, or Gums, and pqur them jn Heaps all about 
“ .it; the.re being no Nation, or City, or indeed any eminent 
* c Men, who do not rival one another in paying thefe laft Pre- 
“ ferns to their Princ^. When the Place is quite filled with.a 
“ huge Pile of Spices,and Drugs, the whole Order of Knights 
“ ride in a folemn Proceflion round the Strudiure, and imitate 
“ the Motions of the Pyrrhic Dance. Chariots too, in a very 
“ regular and decent Manner, are drove round the Pile, having 
•* the Coachmen cloathqd in. Purple, and bearing the Images of 
“ all the ilfuftrious Romans, renowned either for their Counfels 
«* and Adminiftration at Home, or their memorable Atchieve- 
** ments in War. This Pomp being finifhed, the Succefior to 
11 the Empire, taking a Totch in his Hand, puts it to the 
*• Frame, and at the fame Time the whole Company aftift in 
•* lighting it in feveral Places; when, on a fudden, the Chips 
“ and Drugs catching Fire, the whole Pile is quickly con- 
•• fumed. At laft, from the higheft and fmalleft Frame of 
“ Wood, an Eagle is let loofc, which, afeending with the 
“ Flames towards the Sky, is fuppofed to r=»rry the Prince's 
“■ Soul to Heaven." 
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CHAP. XI. 

Of the Roman Entertainments . 

' H E peculiar Cufloms of the 'Romans, in Reference to Eat- 
»ng and Drinking, will eafily fall under the three Heads, 
of the Time, the Place, and the Manner of their Entertain* 
ments. As to the firft, the Romans had no proper Repaft be¬ 
sides Supper, for which the ordinary Time was about the ninth 
Hour, or our Three o’Clock. Thus Martial, reckoning up 
the Bufinefs of every Hour, iv. 8. 

Imperat extruflos frangere nona toros. 

But the more frugal made this Meal a I/ttle before Sunfrt, in 
the Declenfion of the Day: To which Virgil might pofEbly 
allude, though fpeaking of the Cuftoms of Carthage, and of us 
Queen, when he fays. 

Nunc eadem labente die tonvivtaq uarit. JEn. iv. 

On the other Side, the Voluptuous and Extravagant com¬ 
monly began their Feafls before the ordinary Hour. Thus 
Horace, Book 1. Od. 1. 

Nec partem foltdo detnere de die 
Sfpernit. 

And ‘'Juvenal , Sat. 10. 

Exul ab ottava Marius libit. 

Thofe that could not hold out ’till Supper, ufed to break 
their Faft in fome other Part of the Day, fbtnc at the fccond 
Hour, fome at the fourth, anfwcring to our eight and ten; 
fomc at the fixth, or about Noon ; others at the eighth, or our 
two, as their Stomachs required, or their Employments gave 
them Leave. At this Time they feldom eat any Thing but 4 
Bit of dry Bread, or perhaps a few Railins or Nuts, or a little 
Honey. From the different Hours of taking this Breakfaft, it 
is likely that the jentaculum, prandium, mennda , &c. had their 
Original, being really the fame Rcpall made by feveral Pcrlotis 
at feveral 'l imes ( a ). 

(.»*■ Ddcitr on Boult 1, Odx i. 

The 
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The PLACE, in which the Romans eat, was anciently 
called Ceenaculum. Seneca, Suetonius, and others, ftyle it Caenatio. 
But the moft common Appellation, which they borrowed from 
the Gracians , was Triclinium. Servius on the firft of the 
iEneids , at that Verfe, 

A urea compofuit fponda mediumque locavit, 

takes an Occafion to reprehend thofe Grammarians who will 
have Triclinium to fignify a Room to fup in, and not barely a 
Table. Yet (to omit a tedious Number of Citations from other 
Authors) Tully himlelf ufeth the Word in that Senfe : For in 
one of his Epiftles he tells Atticus ( a ), that, when Cafar came 
to Philippi, the Town was fo full of Soldiers as to leave Cafar 
fcarce a Triclinium to fup in. 

Anciently the Romans ufed to fup fitting, as the Europeans at 
prefent, making Ufe of a long Table. 

Perpetuis foliti patres conjijlere menfss. Virg. JEn. 8 . 

Afterwards the Men took up a Cuftom of lying down, but 
the Women for fome Time after {till kept fitting, as the moft 
decent Pofture (h). The Children too of Princes and Noble¬ 
men, for the fame Reafon, ufed to fit at the Backs of Couches 
(r), whence, after a Dilh or two, they withdrew, without 
caufing any Difturbance. Yet as to the Women, it is evident, 
that in after Times they ufed the fame Pofture at the Table as 
Men. Thus Cicero in an Kpiftle to Paetus, telling him of one 
Clyteris, a Gentlewoman that was lately at a Treat with him, 
makes uib of the Word accuhuit. And Ovid, in his fourth 
Love-Elegy of the firft Book, advifeth his Miftiefs about her 
Carriage at the Table before her Hufband, 

Cum premet ille torurn , vuliu conies ipfa mcdcjlo 
Ibis, ut accumbas .. 

And Suetonius relates, that, at an Entertainment of the Em¬ 
peror Caligula, he placed all his Sifters one by one below him¬ 
lelf, uxore fupra cubante, his Wife lying above him. 

When they began thus to lie down, inftcad of fitting at Meat, 
they contrived a Sort of Beds or Couches of the fame Nature 
with thofe on which they flept, but diftinguifhed from them by 


(a) l.ib. I Kpirt. 50. (/•) f'tl. Mux. 
Suctmiu 1 CluUil. t.1,1 31. 
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the Name of LeSli tricliniorum, or tricliniares, the other being 
called lefii cubicularii. _ ** 

They were made in Yeveral Forms, but commonly four- 
fqnare, fometimes to hold three or four, fometimes two Perfons, 
or only one. Yet, in the fame Entertaining Room, it w» 
obferved to have all the Couches of the fame Shape and Make- 
After the round Citron-Tables grew in Fafhion, they changed 
the three Beds (which denominated the Triclinium) for the Sii- 
badium , one fingle large Couch in the Shape of a Half-Moon, 
or of the Grtecian Sigma , from which it fometimes borrowed its 
Name, as in Martial: 

Accipe lunata feriptum tejiucline figma. 

Thefe Stibadia took their feveral Names from the Number of 
.Men that they had, as the Hexaclinon for Six, the Heptadimm 
for Seven, and fo on. 

The higher the Beds were, the more noble and (lately, and the 
more decent too they were thought. Hence Virgil , JEn. z. 

Inde toro pater /Eneas Jic orfut ab alto. 

And again, JEn. 6. 

-- Lucent genialibus altis 

Aurea fulcra torts. - — ■ — — 

On the contrary, low Couches were looked on as fo extremely 
fcandalous, that ( Valerius Maximus tells the Story) one AUtus 
Tubero, a Man of great Integrity, and of very noble Progeni¬ 
tors, being a Candidate for the Prartorlhip, lofl the Place, only 
for making Ufe of a low Sort of Supping-Bcds, when he gave 
People a publick Entertainment (a). 

On the Beds they laid a Kind of Ticks or Quilts, (luffed with 
Feathers, Herbs, or Tow ; which they cal'ed Cnkitra. Over 
thefe they threw in ancient Times nothinu but Goat-Skins; 
which they afterwards changed for th ejfragti/a, the Coverlids or 
Carpets: Thefe we fometimes find uiidci the Name of tot alia, 
on Account of their belonging to the tot us. Thus in Horace, 

— - - Nc turps tot al, ne fordida tnappa 

Corruget nates. Lib. x- Epiff. 5. 23. 


(a) AW. Afii.v. 
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And again. 1 

Et Tyrias dare circum illota tor alt a vejles. Lib. 2. Sat 4. 

On the Carpets were laid Pulvini, or Pillows for the Guefls 
to lean the/r Backs on. 

It would be endlefs to defcribe the Variety and Richnefsof the 
Furniture with which they fet off their Tables. It will be enough 
to obfervr from Pliny, that, when Carthage was finally deftroyed 
by Scipio Africa nut, the whole Mafs of Treafure found in that 
City which had fo long contended for Riches, Glory and Em¬ 
pire, with Rome itfelf, amounted to no more than what, in Pliny' s 
Time, was often laid out in the Furniture of a Table (a). 

As to the Manner of the Entertainments, the Guefts in the firft 
Place hathed with the Matter of the Feaft, and then changed 
their ordinary Clothes for the vejlis convivalis , or caenatoria, a 
light Kind of Frock; at the fame f'ime having their Solea pulled 
off by their Slaves, that they might not foul the fine Carpets and 
Furniture of the Beds. And now taking their Places, the firft 
Man lay at the Head of the Bed, retting the Fore-part of his 
Body on his left Elbow, and having a Pillow or Bolfter to prop 
up his Back. Thr next Man lay with his Head toward the 
Feet of the firft, from which he was defended by the Bolfter that 
fupported his own Back, commonly reaching over to the Navel 
of the other Man ; and the Reft after the fame Manner. Being 
fettled on the Beds, in the next Place they wafh their Hands : 

■ ■ Stratogue fuper difcumbiter ojlro ; 

Dant manibus famuli lymphas. Virg. JEn. 1. 

After this they were ferved with Garlands, or Rofes, and 
whatever other Flowers were in Seafon, which they did not wear 
only on their Heads, but fomctimes too about their Necks and 
Arms. This too was the Time to prefent them with Effences 
and Perfumes. 

The Number of Guefts is by A. Geilius ftated according to 
Varro , that they fhould not be fewer than three, or more than 
nine, to exprefs the Number of the Graces or the Mufs. 

The molt honourable Place was the middle Bed, and the 
Middle of that. Horace deferibes the whole Order ol fitting in 
his eighth Satyr of the fecond Book : 

Summits Ego , & propc me Vifcus Sabinus , (A infra. 

Si memini , Varius : cum Servi/io Bellntrone 


(*) Nat, llift. lib. J3. c»g. 11. 
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Vibidius, quos Macenas adduxcrat umbqps, 

Nomentanus erat fuper ipfum, Porcius infra. 

So that infra aiiquem cubart is the fame as to lie in one’s 
iiofom, as St. John is-faid to have done in our Saviour’s; whence 
learned Men have thought, that either the fame Cultom was 
obferved in almoft all Nations, or elfe that the ‘Jews, having 
been lately conquered by /W2/^y,conformed themfdvcs in this, 
as in many other Refpe&s, to the Example of their Mailers. 

At the Beginning of the Feaft they lay on their Bellies, their 
Breails being kept up with Pillows, that they might have both 
their Hands at Liberty ; but towards the latter End, they either 
relied themfeives on their Elbows, as Horace fays, 

■ Languidus in cubitum jam fe convive reponet. Sat. ii. 4. 38. 
And in another Place, 

Et cubita remaneteprejfo. Carm. t. Od. 27. 

or, if they had not a Mind to talk; they lay all along ; all 
which Polturcs are to be feen in the old Marties, which pre- 
fent the Figure of an Entertainment. 

They feem to have brought in the fevcral Courfls in Tables, 
and not by fmglc Oilhes j as Servius obferves on that of Virgil , 
jEn. 1. 220. 

Pcjlquam prime qtiies epulis, mcnfaqnc rcmotcc. 

But fomc will undcrlland by tnenfrt in that Place rather the 
Difhcs than the l'ablcs, bccaufe it follows prcfently after, 

Dixit, is in.mnft hiticutn libavit honorem. 

nnlcfs we fuppofe that, as foon as the Table of Victuals was re¬ 
moved, another was let in its Place with nothing but Drink. 

They wanted no Manner of Diverfton while they were eat¬ 
ing, having ordinarily Mulick and antique Dances, and in 
ancient Times Combats of Gladiators. 

Plutarch tells ijs, that yrtlius Cecjar , once in a Treat which 
he made for the People, had no lei's than twenty-two ihoufand 
Triclinia ; which is enough to give an Idea ol their public 
Entertainments. 

A a 
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Of the Roman Names. 

C H A P. XII. 

^pHE Roman Names, which many Times grievoufly puzzle 
ordinary Headers, may be divided into four Sorts, the 
Names of the Ingenui, or free-born, the Names of the freed 
Men and Slaves, the Names of Women, and the Names of 
adopted Pbrfons. 

'Iliv Jngenui had three fcveral Names, the Precnomen, the 
Nomen, and the Cognomen. Hence ^Juvenal, Sat. v. 126. 

- Si quid imtavcrls unqtiam 

Plifccre, tmiquam habeas tria nomine - 

The Prtsnonicn nnfwers to our Chrijlian Names, but was not 
impofed till the afluming the Mwily Gown. The Names of 
this Sort moft in life, together with the initial Letters which 
ordinarily Hand for them in Writing, are as follow ; 

A. Aldus , C. Cuius, D. Decius, K. Ccnfc, L. Lucius , M. Man¬ 
lius and Marcus, N. Numerius, P. Publius, Q. $hii»tlus, T. 
Titus. 

AP. Appius , CN. Cnatts, SP. Spurius, TI. Tiberius, MAM. 
Mamercus , SER. Servius , SEX. Sex tins. 

The Nomas immediately followed the Presnomen , anfwcring 
to the Gracias: Patronymicks. For as among them the Pofterity 
of /linens had the Name ALacuLc, fo the ‘ jtdian Family in Romo 
were fo called from lulus or Ajeanius. ISut there were feveral 
other Reafons which gave Original to (bmc of the Preenomens, 
as living Creatures, Places, and Accidents, which are obvious 
jn Reading. 

The Cognomen was added in the third Place, on the Account 
of diiUnguifhing families, and was afliimed from no certain 
Gatifc, but 11 lb ally from fomc particular Occurrence, liut 
this muft be undcrltood principally of the full Original of the 
Name, for after.vams it was hereditary, Plough frequently 
changed for a new one. 

Grammarians ufually r.dd a fourth Name, which they call 
Agnomen, but this was r. ihcr an honourable Title ; as Cato 
Vv;f- obliged with the conftant Epithet of the IVife , Crafjus of 
flip Rich: And hence came the African's, the Afustici, the Mace¬ 
donia , 
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donici, Sic. Tully frequently ufes Cognomen to fignify thcfe Ap¬ 
pellations, and there is no need of being lo fcrupulous, as to 
exjprefs ourfelves in thefc Cafes by the fourth Word. 

The Slaves in ancient Times had no Name but what they 
borrowed from the Preen omen of their Mailers, as Lucipor , Pub- 
lipor, Marcipar , as much as to fay, Luc'ii puer , Publii puer. 
Sic. (d). When this Cuftom grew out 6f Falhion, the Slaves 
were ufually called by fome proper Name of their own, fornc- 
times of Latin , fometimes of Greccian Original ; this was very 
often taken from their Country, as Davits, Syr us, Gcta, &c. 
Upon their Ma.numillion they took up the Prcenomen and the 
Nomen of their Mailers, but, inftead of the Cognomen, made 
Ufe of their former Name; as Marcus Tullius Tiro, the freed 
Man of Cicero, After the fame Manner it was cuftomary for 
any. Foreigner, who had been made a free Denizen of Rome , to 
bear the Nomcn and the Prcenomen of the Pcrfon, on whole 
Account he obtained that Privilege. 

The Women had anciently their Praswmcns as well as the 
Men, fuch as Caia, Cacilia, Lucia, Sic. Put afterwards they 
•leldom 11 fed any other befides the proper Name of their Family, 
as Julia, Mania , and the like. When there were two Sifters 
•in a fioufc, the diftingnifhing Term was Major and Minor : 
if a greater Number, Primes, Secimda, Tertia , Qitarta, Quinta, 
or by Contra&ion, Srcunelilta, Quarts lla, and Quint ilia. 

Adopted Perfons afiitmcu all three Names of him who ob¬ 
liged them with this Kindncfs, but, as a Mark of their proper 
Dcfccnt, added at the End cither their former Nomen or Cogno¬ 
men ; the firll exailly the liunc as before (as Q. Servilius Cepio 
Agalo Brutus , the Name of PA. Junius Brutus, when adopted 
by Q. Servilius Cepio Agalo:) The other with fome flight Al¬ 
teration, as C. Ohavins , when adopted by Julisss Ceefar, was 
C. Julius C/cfar Othwiiauts. 

Though the Right and the Ceremony of Adoption lie a.Sub- 
jc£t properly belonging to the Notice of civil Lawyers ; yet. 
it cannot he amifs to give fome little Hints about the Nature 
of that Cuftom in general. Every one knows the Meaning 
of the Word, and that to adopt a Perfon was to take him in 
the Room of a Son, and to give him a Right to all Privileges 
which accompanied that Title. Now the Wifdom of the 
Roman Conftitution made this-. Matter a publick Concern. 


Tip inn, lib. i. cap. 4. Plin. N. Hilt. I.b. 33. cap. 1. 

A. a 2 When 
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When a Man had a Mind to adopt another into his Family, 
he was obliged to draw up his Reafons, and to offer them to 
the College of the Pont feet, for their Approbation. If this 
was obtained, on the Motion of the Pont fees, the Cor.ful , or 
fome other prime Magiftrate, brought in a Bill at the (Jomitia 
Curiata, to make the Adoption valid. The private Ceremony 
confided in buying the Perfon to be adopted of his Parents, 
for fuch a Sum of Money, formally given and taken ; as Sue~ 
tor.r.is tells u« Augii/lus purchafed his Grandfons Cat us and 
Lucius of their Father Agrippa. 

Aulus Gellius makes a Diftindtion between Adoptio and Arro~ 
gatio, as if the former belonged only to the Care of the Prat or, 
and was granted only to Pcrfons under Age ;• the latter to the 
Cognizance of the People, and was the free A<St of Perfons 
grown up, and in their own Power ; but we learn from almoft 
every ','u h c of Hift,rv, that the Romans, were not fo nice in 
their Practice as lie is in his Obfervation. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Of the Roman Money. 

TN enquiring into the Difference and Value of the Roman 
-* Coins, we may begin with the lovvrft Sort, that of Brufs. 
The As then, or inoit ancient Money, was firfl- ftamped by Scr- 
uius Tullius, whereas formerly it was difiinguifhed only by 
Weight, and not by any Image. The firfl Image was that of 
Pec us, or fmall Cattle, whence it took the Name of Petunia. 
Afterwards it had on one Side tile Beak of a Ship, on the other 
a Janus ; and fuch were the Stamps of the As ; for as for the 
Trims, Quadrant, and Sextans, they bad the Imp re (lion of a 
Boat upon them. A long Time did the Romans life this and 
no other Money, till after the War with Py: i bus, A. U. C. 484, 
five Years before the firfl PunicW av. Silver began to he coined. 
The St imps upon the Silver Denarii arc foi the mod Part 
Waggons v. ith two or four Bealls in them cut the one Side, and 
c>n tfie Reverie the Head of Rome, with an Helmet. I he Pic¬ 
torial) h..vj the linage of Victory fitting, the Se/iettii, ufually 
Caflor and Pollux on the one Side, and both on tlie Reverie the 
Image of the City ; fo the Cultum continued during the Com¬ 
monwealth. 
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monwealth. Auguflus cau fed Capricorn to be fet upon his Coin, 
and the fucceeding Emperors ordinarily their own EiHgics : 
Laft of all came up Coin of Gold, wb : ch was firft ftamped, 
lixty-two Years after that of Silver, in the ConfuHhip of M. 
Livius Salinator , with the fame Stamp and Images. So much 
for the feveral Kinds of Money ; we may now proceed to the 
feveral Pieces under every Kind. 

The A. was fo named quaft /Es, or Brafs, being of that Me¬ 
tal, and at firlt confiftcd of i lb. Weight, till, in the firft Punic 
War, the People, being greatly iinpoverifhed, made 6 AJJes of 
the fame Value out of one. In the fecond Punic War, Hanni¬ 
bal preffing very hardly upon them, and putting them to great 
Shifts, the AJJes were reduced to an Ounce apiece ; and in 
Conclufion, by a Law of Papirius, were brought down to half 
an Ounce, and fo continued. The As contained the tenth 
Part of the Denarius, and was in Value of our Money about 
oh. qua. The ScmiJJes, or Setr.i-ecs, half as much. The Trims 
was a third Part of the As, the SJuadrans the fourth, by fome 
called 'Triuncis and Tcruncius , bccaufe it contained 3 Ounces, 
before the Value was diminifhed. The Sextans , or fixth Part, 
was that which every Head contributed to the Funeral of Mcne- 
nius Agrippa , hut thefe were not fufticicnt for Ufe, and there¬ 
fore there were othcr-Pieces made, as the Ui/ica, or twelfth Part 
of the Pound, the Seniuncia of the Weight of 4 Drachms, and 
the Sextula, or ftxth Part of an Ounce. Vairo fpc-iks too of 
the DecuJJis , in Value 10 AJJes, or of a Denarius ; the Vicejfts of 
two Denarii, and fi> upwards to the CentuJJis, the greatelt Brafs 
Coin, in Value 100 r.JJes, 10 Denarii, and of our Monej' bs. 3 d. 

For the Silver Money, the old Denarius was fo named, bc¬ 
caufe it contained Denes Airis or AJJes, 10 AJJes, tho’its Weight 
au 1 Value was not at all Times .dike ; for the old Roman De¬ 
narius, during the Commonwealth, wished tl.c feventh Part of 
an Ounce, and was in Value of our Money Sc/, oh. q. with 1 c. 
but the Denarius, which came up in the Time ol Claudius , or 
a little before, weighed exactly an Attic Drachm -, fo that the 
Greek Writers, when they fpcak ol it, for every Denarius 
mention a Drachm, which of our Money was woith 7 d. ob. 
Computations are generally made with RcUicncc to this new 
So.t of Denarius-, it Rcfpeclbe had to the ancient 1 imes, then 
much the old one exceeded the new. When we nu-ct with 
all Reckonings are to be increafedone feventn Part, for juft fo 
much the old one exceeded the new. When we meet, with 
Pig at us and fjjuadrigatns, we mult uiiderflaml the fame Coin as, 
the Denarius,' fo called from the Riga and Qttadrig.e ftamped 
A a 3 upon 
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upon it. There was another Coin catted FidJorialus, from the 
Image of Vidlory upon it, firft ftamped in Rome by an Order 
of C/odius, in Value half a Denarius , and therefore named 
alfo Qninarius, as containing the Value of five AJfes ; it was 
worth of our Money qe/. ob. q. The next that follows, and which 
makes fo much Noife in Authors, is the Se/iertius, fo called 
quafifefquilertius , becaufe it contained two AJfes and a half; be¬ 
ing half tlie Viitoriatus , and a fourth Part of the Denarius. It is 
often called abfolutcly Nummus, bccaufe it was in molt frequent 
Ufe, as alfo Se/iertius Nummus ; it was worth of our Money 
1 d. ob. qu. The Obelus was the fixth Part of the Denarius, 
equal to the Attick bSoko;, as much as id. qu. with us. T he 
Lioella was the tenth Part of the Denarius , and equal in Value 
to the As ; fo called as a little Pound, being fuppofed equal to 
a Pound of Ural's, worth of our Money, ob. qu. The Sembella, as 
if written Semi libetla , was half this. And letjily, the Teruncius 
was the fortieth Part of the Denarius, fo named, bccaufe it was 
worth three Ounces of Brals, being inconliderablc in Value, 
and next to nothing. 

To come atlaft to the Golden Coins; thofe mod remarkable 
were the Aurei Denarii , fo termed either bccaulb they had the 
time Stamp as the Silver Denarii , or becaufc in Bigncfs they 
much refcmbled them. The old Aureus ftamped, during the 
Commonwealth, weighing two Silver Denarii ; worth of our 
Money s/s. id. ob. qua. The old Aureus , ftamped about the 
Beginning of the Empire, was lighter than the former by one 
feventh Part, weighing two Drachms , worth about 15*. of our 
Money. Thus they continued Didruehmi for the Time of the 
firft live C■-/is, .eul then loft much in their Weight by the 
Fraud and m ice eft he hiccccding Princes. In Arne’s Time 
they warned a fe-.v Griu.s, under Geiiba :i littie rr.oie, under 
iV. r;.;, and Ads no lewcr than eight ; under F,j),n- 

ft.n ! :::i, ..ml ill' ! f..r urn. r Antoninus Run, Ai. Aurelius Seva us. 
an.! o;!k’i s. ]j. nr.::ti,:, indeed, had in his Reign reftored to the 
i.i their fJI VVe-.ght of tv.o Drachms, and fo die! Aurcliar. 
Mina V/..11!', which was the laft Regulation of the Matter, while 
Rem-' o.iuinued to he the Seat of the i'lmpire. 

'1 he Mmks of 1 he ordinary Corns me as follow, The As, 
bccaufe it firft it was, a Pound Weight, it: thus eapixlled, J,. 
and tl'.e Se/lcrtnu, hceaule it contained in Value two Pounds of 
Rial's and" a half,thus, HS. or US,. 'Hie Mark of the j>ui>ui* 

The 
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The Sums inUfe among the Romans were chiefly three ; the 
Sejiertium , the Libra , and the Talent. The Sejlertium contained 
a thoufand Sejlertii , about 7/. i6r. and 3 d. of our Mo nay. 
We do not indeed find it in any ancient Author in the fingular 
Number, as now it is ufeJ ; but we very often meet with'it in 
the Plural, though with the fame Signification. In reckoning 
by Sejlerccs , the Rowans had an Art, which may be underftood 
by thefe three Rules ; the firft is, if a numeral Noun agree in 
Cafe, Gender, and Number, with Seftcrtius, then it denotes 
prccifely fo many Sejlertii, as decern Sejlertii, juft fo many ; the 
fccond is this, if a numeral Noun of another Cafe be joined 
with the Genitive Plural of Sejicrtius , it denotes fo many 
Thoufand, as deceit1 Sejlertium fignifies ten thoufand Seftcrtii, 
Laftly, if the Adverb numeral be joined, it denotes fo many 
hundred thoufand, as decies Sejlertium iigniiits ten hundred 
thoufand Sejlertii ; or if the numeral Adverb be put by itfelf, 
the Signification is the fame: Decies or Vigejics hand for fo 
many hundred thoufand Sejlertii, or, as they fay, fo many 
hundred Sejlertia. 

The Libra , or Pound, contained twelve Ounces of Silver, 
or ninety-fix Drachms , or later Denarii , and was worth of our 
Money 3/. 

The tr.ird Sum was the Talent, which contained twenty.-four 
Seftertia, and lix thoufand later Denarii , being the fame with 
the shuck Talent ; for the Names of Talent, Mina , and Drachma , 
the Romans took from the Greeks , as the Greeks borrowed from 
them the Libra and the Uucia. The Talent was worth of our 
prefent Money 187/. 101. 

We meet too with a Idler Sum, termed the Spcrtula , being 
what the rich Men gave to every one of their Clients, after 
having waited upon them in Publick, and now and then at 
other 1'imes, as they pleated to appoint ; it was in Value about 
a hundred .ijJ nadrantes , or 18 d. ob. qua. Formerly’ inftead of 
this Sum, they ufed to deal a Dole to the Clients without the 
Door, who received the Victuals in a little Baiket made ol a 
Kind of Broom, called Sport urn. 
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Cantabria (fubdued) 

Capitol 

Cappadocia (made a Province) 

Caps and Hats ordinarily uled by 


, 30S, 320 

»3> 


cTp'fu R cc'idi 

Caput porcinum 

Carceres 

CARINUS 

Carmen Salicu't 

Carthage (deftroyed) 

CA R U S 
C A l hi JUS 

Cafe* ti j i i va 
Cntapuha 

Ca.t.fajis of the Drama 
C..-.u:ji, cphe of the Drama 
Catilinurian Confpiracy 
C A J / 1 


Ctun-s put for a ii.:h Man 17 

th". 7 ;///; ciri lilibits judicanJis 122 

*3 

Cent stria precrogativa 13 

C'enUnies 13 

Centuries, or Ordii.es, of Soldiei 


Chariot Races 
Charijia 
Chirndotie 
Chlamys 

l id. alicata. 

Cbonts 
CICERO 
Cl ME R I 
Cincture of the Gown 
C in this Gabinus 
Circenfian Shows 
Circes 


214 


*09 


Gircuitio Vigilum 
Ci-vilij qttercus 
Civ it at is feeder at je 
Infra clajjim 
Clajfes 

ClaJJici author es 
ClajJicum 

CLAUDIUS 
CLAUDIUS the Second 24. 

Cla-ei 315, lAc. 

Cla-vum pangere too 

CLAELIA 6, 7 

CLEOPATRA 13, 1/ 

Clients ' 97 

Cloacae 5* 

Clofing of the Eyes of departing 


Clijium 

a u c 1. e s 

Cun. t t tt/u.n 

Cohort Prectoria 
Cohort pritna 
CO LI. AT INU S 

Collis Dicum 
- liortulorttm 


339 


32S 

ibid. 

371 

, 9* 

ibid. 

5 
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Collocatia 

34* 

Corfica (fubdued) 

10 

Colonies 

231 

Corvus (Engine) 

240 

Columna belllca 

5+ 

Corybantcs 

81 

Columna rojirata 

ibid: 

Cothurnus 

288 

Columns or Pillars 

53 

Coition Alps 

18 

Corns cm 128 

1, iSc. 

CRASSUS 

14 

—-- Calata 

129 

Crept Re 

3*5 

■ ** C ent urlata 


Crstata ambit 10 

3°7 

- Curui.a 

130 

Crimen ailuhcrii 

138 

*- l.tbuta 129. 133 

- ambitus 

ibid. 




ibid. 

COMMOD US 


— iuittr Jtcarios 

ibid. 

Commons 

97 

- majejiatis 

126, 138 

Companies of Charioteers 


- parricidii 

138, 146 

-vid Fa.. 10. 


—■ peculatus 

126, 138 

-tin; G'jivl-.a 

*55 

—— perduellionis 

*3 * 

-- Purple 

jbjd. 

.- — p/agii 

>38 


ibid. 

-■ — 1 - repetundarum 

126, 138 

C.ouc’.amcuio 

34* 


188 

Couch :Jto armor uni 

209 

•-- -tj is publica 

ibid. 

Confarreatio 

328 

Crjla 

201 

Cougiana 


Cntpcllarii 

276 

Coup.!pit ores 

185 

Cucullus 

3>7 

Coi.fecracion of Temples 

40 

Cut at fee 


—-.— of Emperors 

366 

Culetts 

146 

■— ■ .-of friends 

ibid. 

Cultrarii 

86 

CONSTANi IKE tlic Great 

2 S 

Cuneus 

3=5 

Ccutjiantiuoptc 

ibid. 

Curetes 

3J> 81 

CONST 'ANTIUS 

. 26 

Curia Uc/lilia 

48 

CONST.iNTIUS CTILOhVS 23 

Curia Pompeii 

ibid. 

CcilfillUl es 

191 

Curia; 

47> 4 s 

Coniuls 107 


Curio Maximus 

129 

Conjuh n ■ cs ordinarii 

10O 

Curiones 

ibid. 

Ceujules Juffecti 

ibid. 

Cuii'.s puerpera 

311 

CORNELIUS SCiPIO 


CyL tie's P licit 

81 

Cornua (ivlullc!:) 

ibid. 

D 


Cornua (Parts of die Army) 

192 

Dad 

21 

Sub corr.na venire 


Dacia (made a Province) 

ibid. 

Corona Ca'ircujis 

22 Z 

dtaWs; 71 lift iv 

280 

- auicn 

221 

Dalmatia (fubdued) 

17 

■ » Mural;s 

2 2 ?■ 

Da mm. m 

1 43 

75 

- navalis 

ibid. 

Dope's Jaliares 

- obfidionalis 

ibid. 

Deeemjuues 

236 


ibid. 

Decemviri 

117 

«— 1 triumphalis 

ibid. 

Decent viri litihis judicamti. 

1 122 

—— V altar is 

ibid. 

Deeem i lei , Keepers of tin 

: Sybil!:;c 

7') 

Cantus anrctc 

ibid. 

Oracles 


DEC It 
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DEC II 

Decimal io 

dec jus 

Deanna 
Decarnani 
Decua.se 
Decuriones 
Decurjio, at Funerals 
Decujjis 
Dedeciores 
Defenjio 

Defundii pro rojlris laudatio 
Dejec 


198 

219 


[29, 192 
*95 
557 
336 
107 


rape Taipei, 


*45 

142 

38 


Delulnim 

Decennatia 
Depontani 
Deportati 
Deportatio 
Dejtgnatores 

Devoting of the Generals 
Diadem 3 — 

DIADUMEN 23 

Dicapbus 3*8 

Dictator *°9» < -' c ‘ 

D I'D 1 U S JULIAN 

Didracbmi 
Dies atri ^ 

- C J’^“ n ' i,,:l 

- %,i ■ 


360 

132 

.*44 

3°5 

198 


374 

90 

ihul. 


Diil-calio 

DIOCLETIAN 

Dae 
Dsrilitores 
Duh-ptaiio cauf'C 


i A 

9* 
£9.90 
-1)0 

9* 

*4* 

328 

242 


Difcus (the Exercife deferibed) 2; 4 

&ICTU'5T<*’T0$ Iio 

Divorces 332, t 2 c. 

Do, duo, addico 90 

Dolabra 237 

DOMITIAN 21 

Dudlu Juo reset gerere 1 97 

Dtum veri claps 244 

Duum znri, .Keepers of the Sifyl- 
line Oracles 7® 

Duum viri par ducllionis, or ca- 

Duxlcgionis *94 


Ed ere aSlioncm *3^ 

Eduia (Bills for a Show of 
Gladiators) 277 

EGERIA 74 

Etxo'pcpoi . 2.43 

'Estaroiicfo; **’“■ 

'EHxaJsHi.W lbld * 

’Ex*™. 252 

Elatio L 343 

Elephants running in the Cir¬ 
cus 256 

Emeriti * 8 9 

Enfigas „ 207 

Entertainments 365. c 5 c. 

Epitafis of the Drama 2 Si 6 

Epuit, or LeBjlerma 84 

EpulrC , * b *“- 

J tpuloncs, or fcptemvsri epnlo- 


Ejixs, Equeftri 
E/HCjln loco 
ferencc betv/i 
Equejlria 
Earn redditit 
E i t humus jtjltts 
Equities 

Equituns prol-au, 
Equitum rconjio 
F.qi'itum trtu.j vs 
Equum adtmete 
E'.pouliils 


Ordin, 


ibid. 


s Dif- 


FJ/idt 
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Effidarii 277 

Effbdum ibid. 

E F AN D E R 66 

EUDOXIA 28 

Eziocatio deorum lutclarium 235 
E'vocati 189 

Euphrates (the .Bounds of the 
Empire) 22 

Excubim 213 

Exercitum adpalum 215 

Exilium l 4 + 



Flaminica ibid, 

Flaminica, or Flammeum (the 
Flamen’s Cap) 72 

Flammeum (the Bride’s Veil) 329 
Flor alia 95 

Fevderate ciz-iiates 233 

Fo/lis (a Sort of Ball) 251 

For/ex (a Way of drawing up 
an Army) 206 

Foim of Abfolution 40 

■-of Ampliation ibi.l. 

-of Condemnation ibid. 

Fortunate Names 184 

Forums 48, CSV. 

Forum Augif.i 49 

Fora ci-Silia 49 

Forum cupcdinarium 30 



Burial 
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Funeral Ceremonies after the 
Burial 3 6o » & c - 

Fttnera accrba 33* 

Fuller a larvata 349 

Funits indiclivum 33 6 

.- publicum ibid. 



Furca ignominiofa _ 1 45 

Furca peer, alii ibid. 

Fujles 2 *9 

G 


Habit of the Romans 306 

HANNIBAL 11, 12 

Harangues of the Generals 210 

Harpajhtm 252 

Harujpices 69, 70, 71 

O’aA bajla •vendi 122 

ILjitC 199 

/AtfAr/f x 9° 

H£L I'O GAB ALUS 23 

Hcptaclium 3 6 7 

Hep teres 2 4 2 

Hercules, his Chapel near the 
Amphitheatres and Circos z8l 
Hexachma 3 6 7 


Galerieulum 

G/1LER1US 

Galerus 

G’rt/// (Pridts of Cjbe/e) 

GALIENUS 

GALLUS 

Games 

Gates of 

Gii«/r lack /Am- 

General 

Grubric King of the Vatu! 


19 Hexercs 
201 Hippagincs 
321 HI H I l US 
25 HiJirtC’tes 
321 /Ar et.-e 
81 Mono,.try Tombs 
23 HONOR IUS 


196 

26 Janicuhtm 

274 - - - Alcdius - 

Ibid! Id.ri DaSijU 

ibid. /,/« 

ibid. 'Jcitlacnli.m 


I'.H J^uitmnia 
28 Jticet 

23 Hi frit tint (fubJucd) 
27 Him.at. u 
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42 
ibid, 
ibi 1. 
Si 
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36> 
97 
>44 
359 
>7 
85 
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>4S 

>37 
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tngenui Q9 

Intercept) 104, 116 

Interrex 1 20 

JOVIAN 26 

Ipfila 75 

Irrogatio 142 

JUBA 15 

■Judex IQueJiionis .38 

Judgements 134, CSV. 

Judices feteSi 138 

Judicia Centumviralia 122 

Judicium Calumnitc *37» , 4 I 

Judicium falft ibid. 

Judicium pra-varicalionis 136 

Sub jugum mitti 231 

JUG U RT HA 13 

Jugurtbine War ibid. 

JULIAN 26 

Julian Account 88 

Jupiter Feretrius 227 

y*7-e t'ociUa (Centuries and 

Tribes) 132 

y.'.v civile 149 

Jus civitatis 130 

dicere ana judicare (the 

Di/Terence between them ) 11 z 
Jus honorarium ,49 

Jus imagines 99 

Jus Papirianttm 148 

Jus trim,: libenrum 181 

- In jus man vocctre * ^136 

fatijdct “ " Ul ‘"ibid. 

Juramen!tun ccdumnirc 136 

JUSTINIAN M9 
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X Ala tipaiSci 
Y-ali'r'uiia'a 
Killing ot' tne tic 
Knights 
Knights Ki'htJS 


LABERIUS the Mimick 283 

Lacerna 217 

Lacernata arnica 320 

Lacinium trahere 307 

Lsena 3 18 

Laniftre 272 

TITUS LARGIUS FLAVIUS 
tiie firft Didtator 103 

LATINS 7 

LATINUS 2 

Latio Sent entice 
LATIUM 
Latrones 
Latrunculi 

Laudatio (a Cuilom 
als) 

LAVINIA 
LAVINIUM 
LAURENT IA 
LAURENTUM 

• ■. — de adulh 




t Try- 


148 


ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid. 
140, (Ac. 
1 (A piuli- 


338 

ibid! 


J 75 

- Agrarian 263 

- de ambitu 177 

- of the AfTemblics and 


-of C'onltitmions, Laws 

and Privileges 

== ' of judges 

- of Judgement 

-of Magillrates 

■ioM.j.jiatr 

- .fmarti.il A flairs 

-iVlifcellaneous 

— -of Money, Ufury, 
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of Provinces and their 
Governors 

-of Religion 150, C5V. 

--of the Senate 175 

-- Inter Sicarios ibid- 

.- deTutelis 169 

- it Fi »7 6 

_of Wills, Heirs, and Le¬ 
gacies *73 

Leagues (how made) 229 

Lecli tricliniorum, or tricliniares 367 

Leilictv, Or LivW (Funeral 

Beds) 348 . 

Legati 12 7 » 


-^Cornelia . 150, 151, 153, 1 
157*' 158, >59* ,6l » 1 
*74* *75» : 


—Flaminia 
—Flamia 

—Ftijia 

—Gabinia 155, 156, 168, 


Legatio libera 
Leges (how they differed fi 
Flcbi/cita ) 

Legions 

Lejjus 

Levy of the Confederates 
—— of the Foot 
— of the Horfe 

Lex Acilia 

—Acilia Calpkumia 

- jF.lia 

- AEmilia 

■—Ampia Labicna 
- Ant in 


<—Antonia 15 1 

—Apuleia 
—Atia 
——.Atilia 

- At ini a 

- Aujtdia 

—Aurelia 

- Catcilta Dili a 

•- Ctvcilia t/e jure 

tributis tollendis 

- Ca-lia 

- Calpurnia. 


167 

59 * > 7 ** >74 


—llieronica 

- Hirtia 

—Hortenjia 

- Julia 162, 163, 165, 1 

172, 174, 175 * * 7 8 > 

- Julia de Civitate 

- Julia de maritandis ordi- 

nibus 

——Julia Papia 

- Junta 153 * 

—Junta Licinia 
.—.Junta Sacrata 
—Ltetoria 

- Licinia 151, IS 2 » 163, 

—Licinia Albutia 
—Licinia Matia 

__ Licinia de Sodalitiis 

- Li-Aa 

_ Li-via de Sociis 

—Mantilia 

- Manilla i&5> 

, - Manila 


- Pap!a 
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- Papia 151. 

—— Pat>ia Popptea 

- Papitia ISO, 

- Plant ia 172, 

• - Pompeia 159, 171, 173, 

——Papia 
—Remmia 
— RcJ'cia 

■ -Sacrata militans 

- Statinia or Scantinia 

- Sempronia 153, 155, 156, 

161, 164, 165, 168, 

—-Scrvilia 153, 163, 171, 
» Sextia Licinia 150, 

■ Silvani Sc Carbonis 

- Sulpitia 154> 156, 

- Sulpitia Sempronia 

—Tereutia Ca£ia 
—7 'boria 

- Titia 15 9> 

—Trebonia 

- Tullia 157, 

——de Vacatione 

—Valeria 152, 159, 

—Valeria Horatia 


r GLTCERIUS 28 


i.rjsiriNj 


LICINIUS 

Litiores 
Litem intendere 
Lit era: laureate 
Lituus 68, 208 

LIVIUS ANDRONICUS 283 

LUCIUS ANTONINUS A\ 

LUC RET IA 5 

Lull us annuus 26 2 

LUCULLUS '13 

Ludi Aaiaci 303 

—Apollinares 

- Auguftales 

- Capitolini 

- Cercales 

—Circen/es 
—Compitaliiii 

- ConJ'itcilcs 

—Decennales 

- Florales 

- Funebret 

- Junenales 

—Ju^entutis . 

—Marlialei 
—Megalcnjes 

- Wfl 

- Ptmtifualet 

- Vi.iorlc 

-- Vctivi 

Ludii and Ilijlriones 
lie nil 

/. ■U P A 
Luprrclia 
l."pri 17 

l.up.rci raid,mi 


2 5 

122 

136 


297 

299 


296 

298 

HI 

& 

ibid. 

302 

297 
296 

iU. 

299 
271 

30.1 

298 
271 

290, £c. 
282, He. 


245 

64, 65 
64 

6 s. 
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Laperci Shiintiliani 
Lujlrum 

Lujirum condere 
Laying on Couches ; 
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366, (Sfc. 


M. 


Magifter e quit am IO' 

Magiftrates 

--when admitted 

_when defigned 

Magiftratus curules 
Magijlratus extraordinarii 

•- majores 

«- minores 


ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

26 


■- ordinarii 

-- Patricii 

- Plebeii 

- Provinciates 

MAGNENTIUS 
MAJORIANUS 2a 

Mandatory 1 4 2 

Mandat am 1 35 

Manipulus 1 9® 

MANLIUS 8, IO 

Mappa 2 S7 

MARK ANTONY 16, 17 
MARCUS ANTONINUS 22 

MARIUS «3 

Marriages 3 z6 > ^ e - 

Marriage by Uje 313 

Proper Time for Marriage 327 

Matronalia _ 94 

Maxipoi Ships of War 
MAXENTIUS 
MAX/MIAN 
MAXIM IN 
MAXIMIN1AN 
MAXIMU S 
Mcgalefia.• 

Mercidinus or Mcrcidonius 
Mereuda 
Miawdfpufov 


Meta in the Circus 
Metallic! 

Miliarium dureirn 
Milites fubitarii 
Mimus 
Minerva 
Miffilia 

Mdffus (the Matches in the 
MUTus eerarius 

MITHRIDATE S King 
of Poutus 
Mitra 

Mitterejudic 
Mela 
Moncres 

Of the Money 

Mans Anjentinus 




55 

I3 S 

284 


140 

85 

243 

iSc. 


ibid. 


Mefipotamia (made 
vincc) 


Pro- 


1 < Caballtu or Caballinus 

- Ceelius 

—— Capitolinas 

■ ■ EJquilinus, exquilinus, Or 

—1 —Marcias 
- - Palatinus 

—— Qterculanus, or quercetu- 

——Remonius 

■ —Saturni 

——Vaticanus 

- Viminalis 

Mont orins 

Mors (Capital l’uniflimcnt) 
Mortaaria glojdria 
Morning 
Mourning Habit 
Mnaicipia 

Manus promsneiare, or propo- 
Mujculus 

Mufick. of the Army 
MU T IUS 

Mynnilloncs 

N. 


ibid. 

30 


3* 

40 

ibid. 


% 

349 

232 

z 77 
2 37 
208 
6. 7 
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■ Of the Names ‘ 370 

Natalis urbis 93> 94 

Naval Affairs of the Ro¬ 
mans 239, EsV. 


i££ •« 

££ 

ibid. 

+* 

, 9 ,df. 


99 

37° 

ibi^ 


- tecim 

Navis of a Temple 
Naumacbire (the Place) 

-(the Sport) 

NE POS 
NE R O 
.NERVA 
■ Nrrvn's Arch 
Nobiles 
Nomen 

Nominis dclr.tio 
Nona- Caprotince 

Navcurm/ia 

Novi 

KovijJima verba 
Nncib.-s relief is 

K U hi A 

NUM BRIAN ■ 
NU Mir OR 
Nnmmus 


Oath of the Soldiers 1 

O IJns 3 

Oere.r 2' 

OCT'Al'JUS or AUGUSTUS 1 


Officers in the Army 
‘Otocafog 
OLTBR 1 US 

Omne tulit punlium 

OPIL 1 US MACKINUS 

‘Ozshtlayotol 

'OzsKoftoox 0 * 

Optimates 
Optiones 
Orcbejlra 
Orcini 

Ordines primi 
ORESTES 
ORMISDA $ 

Ornare Apparitoribus, Scribis, 


ijg, &e. 


242 

277 

98 


Omari provincia 
OJJilegium 
OJiia (the Port) 
OSTORJUS SCAPULA 

or no 

Ovation 

Ovilia 

P. 

Paflurn 

Paganica (a Sort 0/ Ball) 
Pedant es 

Palatinm 
PALES 
l'alilia 
Palla 
Palladium 
I Pallia!a’ (l’lavs) 

Pal'ia! us 
Palmyra 

Paludamcntmn I 

Pains Capretv 

Panonia (fubdued) 
PANS A 


ibid. 

3S» 


136 

, 2 5* 
* 3° 
215 


O HOACER 


242 

46 
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PAPIRIUS CURSOR 
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Paria cotnpontrt 
Parma 
Parricidium 
Pater patratus 
Patibislum 
Patres cou/cripti 
Patricians 
Patrons 

Pay of the Soldiers 

Peclarale 

Pecttnia 

~extroardinarii 



PERSEUS 

Perfona 

P ERTlUAX 

Pej'eia 

Petafus 

Petcre 


- (of Macedoti) 


Philippi (the Battle there) 
QofltXo) 

Pinygiant (Priefts of Cvbele) 
Piets 

Pi/a tribunal is 

Pita: (the fevernl Sorts) 

Pilaus 
Pi/eo denari 

Pskus 320, 

Pileus (the Reward of Gladia- 


Place (winch reckoned the, 
.moil honourable at die 
Table) 368, 

Places for burning and bury¬ 
ing the Dead ’ 353 

284 
97 

134, 149 
38 
*79 


29, 30 

3° 

296 


71, 72 
7 1 
ibid. 

Pont if ex maxi nuts 72 

Pont fatal catna 75 

PONTIUS PILATE 128 
Papa- 85 

Poplifttgium 9 S 

Popttlares 98 

Popularia 44. 

PORSENNA 6, 7 

Porta Capc/ta or Appia 37 

" tent alls 



—Flaminit 
—Flitmcntana 


ibid. 

190 


* Portorimn 
PoJ'ca 

Pvjhdatio a it tints 


1-?6 Pru cipitatio de rolon 


ibid. 


•36 

63, 66 

308 


H7 r™/' 


B b 3 


Prafea 
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—dajjis 

Z/l 7 Jo 2 

3F 


Pra-tcxta, vid. Toga 
Prat extat <e (Plays) 
Prato,- Pcn-grinus 

PrattortuM 

Prxtors 

Prators of the Provinces 

Prandimn 

Prerogative Century 
Prerogative Tribe 
Priefts 
Primipilarius 
Primipilns 
Princeps juwntutis 
- -f enatus 

Principalis conjlitutio 
Principcs 

Primip 
P ROB US 
PROCJS 
Proconfuls 

-- Cajaris 

Projetiio in projlucntcm 

Proiju'icllors 


ns, y«r. 
127 
36s 

>3 2 

ibid. 

64 , 

194 


Provincial Magilirates 
Promocatores 
Publius the Mimick 
PUBLIUS SCIPIO 

Pullarius 
Pullata turba 
Pullatorum circulus 
Puluinarii 
Puluini. 

Puniftiments 14J1 

Puniihmcnts of the Soldiers 
PUPIBNUS 
Purpura Megalenfis 
Puteal Libonis 

- Scribonium 

Puticula *, or Puticuli 
Pyra 

Pyrrhice, or Saltatio Pyrrhica 
PYRRHUS 


ibid. 

84 

368 


Quadrant 
Quadriga 
Quadriga,us 
Quadrircmis 

^dZm ‘ Viri ' Via, “ m "" 

Qucrfttores 

Quarjitorcs parricidii, <vcl re 
capitalium I 

Quajliones 
Quarjlar palatu 
■ .. . principis 


s (of the Drama) 


— (Confular) 
—( Pnetorian) 


ibid. 


ibid! 


Quxftors 1 

Quinarius (Coin) 3 

Lucius QUJNTIUS 
Quincunx 2 

Quindfi,-m‘i’iri (Keepers of the 
Sibylline Oracles) 

Quinjnatrus, or qninjuatria 
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Radius 2 5 2 

Recuperatores *35 

Ref err e ad Senatum 103 

Regions of the City 34 

REGULUS *° 

Regulatio 1 44 

REMUS 233 

Renunciari conful, &c. 134 

Repel ere 278 

Repotia 3.3* 

JtyK/MK lbld - 

1 - -- •mittere 33 2 

Rcliarius 2 74 

Review of the Cavalry i»5 

.RfH-r *45 

.Sr* ficrorum, or fierifcuius 73 

RHEA SILVIA 1,2 

Rings (taken off from Pcrfons 

juft expired) 339 

Robigalia 95 

Robigo, or lbld ‘ 

Robur *45 

Rogatio >3°. *4* 

Rogue . , 35 

£2? r/'-u" *"»"»'» the 
Difference between them) 232 

ROME built 3 

__Sacked by the Gauls » 

__Sacked by Genfcric 28 

—by Odoacer ibid. 

- _The Circuit of it in the 

Reign of Valerian 54 

__N umber of Inhabitants ibid. 

ROMULUS 2. 3. 4 

Rorarii ,2 9 

ROSCIUS the Player 295 

Rudis (the Reward of Gladirt- 
tors) 'M 


SaceUum 

Sacramenta (put for milites, or 
militia) 1 

Sacrifices 

Sacrofaneli (the Tribunes fo 
called) 1 

Setctdum 1 

Sagittarii 1 

Sagum 
1 Salii 

- Cellini, or Agonenfes 

- Pallalini 1 

- Salifubfulus 1 

[ SallnjPs Garden 

[ Salutaiio impenuaris 
. Salutatores 
, Samuile Gladiators 
1 Sandapilor.es 

- Sardinia (fubdued) 

- Sarmatians 

3 Satire 282, 

z Saturn; biftoria; 1 

Per faluram Jcntcntias exqui- 
9 rere 
c Saturnalia 
f. Saturnian Verfcs 
x Scena 

A SC IP 10 u 


Scribte 
Script ura 
Senium 

Scuta imbricata, 
Sr JfrtiJJe 




I N 

D 

E X. 


The Senates 

IOI, 

E*. 

Sportula 

.,375 

Senatoriaii Age 


99 

Sport uni 

ibid. 

Senators 

98 

Lj<-. 

Stadia 

46 

Senator’s Eftate 



Staliones 

2 *3 

Senators Sons (t 

n’ir Liberty 


Status of a Play 

28$ 

of coming into 

tiic Houle) 

105 

Subaduim 

3 6 7 

Senators pedarii 


ibid. 

Stipendi um 

z 33 

Senatu ejicere 


3 11 

Sto/a 

3*9 

Senatus induSius 


102 

Stragtila 

367 

- legit anus 


ibid. 

Strangulatio 

•45 

— .. .....pmjuntas 


103 

XrgaihutliS'ss 

242 

--— confultum . 


ibid. 

Subfula 

75 

——— co/j'ultn tat 

ita 


Succenturiones 

•94 

Se/tio (a Throw 01 

the Dice) 

2 49 

Sudes 


Septa,, or Ovilia 


132 

SUE TI 

•7 

Septet,juges 


256 

Suggrundarium 

335 

Seera ( V'/ay of dr 

awing up an 


SULPICIUS 

>•3. 

Army) 


206 

Suo-vetaurilia 

ibid. 

Scrviti.’s 


i45 

Supplicate 

2 3 

SERTIUS TULLIUS 

4 

SULLA 

*3 

S.jlertium 

, „ 374» 

375 



Way of counting 

by Seicer- 






ibid. 

T, 


Sejlerfitts 


375 



S E T E RUS 

22 , 25 

, 28 

Tabclla not iota 

2 4S. 

S E T E R 1A N 


28 

TabelLe 

130 

Sextans 


379 

Tabcmariee (a Sort of Play) 

287 

Shoes 


322 

Tablet marked with A 133 

> 140. 

Shows of Wild IJc 

alls 

26; 

-marked with C 

140 

SUil L S 



-marked with N L 

ibid. 

S ICAA-lHR l 


*7 

-marked with U R 

'•33 

c. sicc/rs 

DfllhltliS 

22 3 

TACITUS (F.mper.) 

z 4 

S.edy (fubdued) 



Talent 

375 

Signs of Uriel at 

Funerals 

349 

Tali 

2 49 



301 

Ta/io 

•43 

Stuns of the (Sowi 



I art mine War 


Sttieii.es 


345 

TA1LSKJW1US PR1SCUS 

4 

So, as 


289 

TARiilJIN the Proud 

4, 0 

S ,r i 


>«4 

Tims TAT1US 

3>. 

St>,{.ties -Titi! 

77, 


Teu.pl,on 

38. 



•77 

Temple of Janus 

43 



3 2 4 

-of Saturn 

ibid. 

-;nilled o:f a 

Fealls 

368 

Teruhcius 

.37.3 

S rr.ttf 


•39 

Termi.mlia 

9.3 

Sp.i t.-. Swords 


•99 

1' itToa-ctHO-P^os 

2 43 




I'M'-rn 2 10. 

2 1.3 

XproiSoQop at 


70 

T,Jtr,e, ttjferwum Ittdut 

Trill, 

2 4'». 
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frjjh-arius 
Tcftr.do 
TtTfii prif 

ThJaffius 

Theatre 

__ of Scaurus 

__ of Pomfey 

THEODOR1C the Goth 
Tbcnjas 

THEODOSIUS 
Thracian Gladiators 
Tiara 

TIBERIUS 

Tibia: 

-- Dextrce 

,- Imparts 

- Lydia: 

■ - Phrygia: 

■ — Surra ate 

— SiuiJIrar 

Tibialia 

TIGRANES 

Tirana 

TITUS (Emper.) 

- —Candida 

-- libera 

. -palmata 


-/«//« 

zzkk ' 

i'oguttc (Sort of Plays) 
Togatus (oppok'd to Pallt 
ms) 

Tomlin 

Tornamcnta 

Trabcat.t (Sort of Plays) 
Tragedy 

l&AplN. 


Trajan’s Pillar 
TranJ'aSio 
Tgianovlofo; 

rnba mo-vere 

Tribes of the City 3 

Tribunal 

Tribunes (Junior) 

— (Senior) 

—of the People 


.. 3 ' 



ia potefiate donati 
Tribus njiica.■ 

———Urbante 



242 .' 

A. A. AE. F.F .’ m 
a/z/rt/rr ibid, 

7 > ibid. 

ibid. 


TahitL. 

TuIU.tuum 

TULI.US HOSTIL1US 
Tumuli inanes, or bonorim ii 




I N D E X. 


Turrcs mobiles 
turret (Way of drawing U 
an Army) 

Tut ulus 


Vadari reunt 139 

VALE NTIN I AN the Firft 26 

- - ... . . 1 —the Second 27 

. ..—the Third ibid. 

VALERIAN 23 

VALERIUS POPL 1 COLA 7 
Vallum 212 

Varvonian Satire 284 

VATIC ALUS, or VAGI- 
TANUS 33 

VeHigahs 233 

VEII 7, 8 

Velites 190 

Venatia direptioni 206 

V entilatio 279 


War (how declared) 

Watch-word 

Ways 


VESPASIAN 18, 20 

Ve/pillones 340 

Vejtal Virgins o 77» 7^ 

Vejlis convivialis,or caenaloria 368 

- -forenfis 306 

VETURIUS MARMUR 1 US 27 


SCRI P- 



SCRIPTORES 

Qui in duodecim Tomis Thefauri Antiquitatutn 
Romanorum a Magno Gh/Evio congefti inve- 
niuntur. 


TOM. I. 

O CTAV. Ferrari us de Orlgine Romanorum. 

Paulas Manutius de Civitate Romans. 

Carolus Sigonius de andquo jure civium Romanorum. 

Omtphrtiis Pan-jinius de Civitate Romans. 

-dc Imperio Romano. 

Paulus Manutius dc Comitiis Romanorum. 

Nicholaus Gruchius de Comitiis Romanorum. 

• .. — Refponfio ejufdem ad binas C. Sigonii Repre- 

henfiones. 

Carols Sigonii pollerior cum Nicholao Grucbio difputatio, de bints 
Comitiis & lege curiata. 

Nicolai Grucbii ad pofteriorem C. Sigonii difputationem refiitado. 
Carolus Sigonius de Lege Curiata Magiftratuum & Imperatorum, 
& eorum Jure. 

Paulus Manutius de Senatu Romano. 

'Johannes Sarins Zamofcbius de Senatu Romano. 

TOM. II. 

Paulus Manutius de Lcgibus Romanis. 

Antoninus Angujlinus dc Legibus, cum Notis Fulvii Urjini. 

Carolus Sigonius de antiquo Jure Italia:. 

-dc antiquo J ure Provinciarum. 

— ■ - -de Judiciis. 

Sihrandus 'Tctardus Siccama de Judicio ccntumvirah. 

Francifcus Hottomanus (. C. de Magiftratibus Romanorum, eorumque 
Inllitutione. 

■ - --■ - - --dc Senatu Sc Senatus Confulto. 

■■ - . - ■ de Formulis andquis. 

Nicolai Riga/ti, Ifmaelis Bullialdi, & Henries Galejii, Obfervarionts 
dc Populis Fund is. 

Carohu Sigonius dc Nominibus Romanorum, 


Qjsuphri'us 
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Onufhrius Panuinius de aritiqiib Romanorum Nominibus. 

Jejeb'ai Cajialionis J. C. adverfus Fceminarum Prx-nominum after- 
tores diiputatio. 

i . de antiqub puerorum Prsnominibus. 

TOM. III. 

Fraud fats Robortcllus de Provincib Romanorum, & earum diftribu- 
tione atque adminiftratione. 

- . — de Judicib, & omni confuetudine caufas agendi 

apud Romanos. 

Junius Rabirius de Haftarum & Au&ionum origine. 

Francijcus Roborjcllus de Magiftratibus Imperatorum. 

. i -de Gradibus Honorum & Magiftratuum Romanorum-. 

Guido Paitcirollus de Magiftratibus MunicipaUbus. 

. . - - de Corporibus Artificium. 

Sextus Rufus de Rcgionibus Urbb. 

P. Vidor de Regtonibus Roma 

Batiholomsci Marliani Urbis Roma- topographia, cum Notis ineditis 

Fuhii Urjlni. 

Onuphrii Pamvimi antiqua: Urbis imago. 

O'. FunciroUi Urbis Roma- Defcriptio, ejufdem de quatuor Urbis 
Regionibus Commentarius. 

dllcxandri Donati Roma vetus ac recens, utriufque ccdificiis ad cruditam 
cognitioncm expofitis. 


TOM. IV. 


Fami.mi Nardini Roma Vetus lib. VIII. ex Italica in Latinam Lin- 
guam tranflati a Jacobo Tollio. 

Oslav'd Fuhouerh, de Pyramide C. Crjiii Kpulonis Diflertatio. 

.-ad Carolina Datum V. C L. F.piftola de latere tx 

xdilicii Veteris rudenbus eruto, quum paries ad inllaurandum 
Paathei Porticum, A. i66l, dirucretur. 

ffaaci VoJJi de antiqua Urbis Roma- Magnitudinc. 

Olai Borrichii de antiqua Urbis Roma• facie, Diftertatio compendia™. 

Sexti 'Julii Frontini, de Aquaxluttibus Urbis Roma-, Commentarius. 

Raphael is Fubrctti, de Aquis & Aqumduitibus, IJrbb Roma-, Difter- 

Jobannis Cbijletti Aqua Virgo, fons Roma; celebcrrimus. Sc prifea 
Rcligionc facer; opus M. Rgrippa-, in vetere annulari gemma. 

i.-nca lloljienii Comnientariolus in vetcrent piidunim Nymplueum 

Rctri Ciaconii in Column* Roftrata; Inicriptioncm, a fe conjedlura 
fuppletam, Explicatio. 

Antique 
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•A.ntiqus: Infcriptionis qua L. Scipionis, F. Barbati, expreflum eft 
elogium, Exjplanatio, Auetore Jacobo Sermondo. 

Jofepbus Caft alio de Templo Pads; atque ex occafione, de Jan# 
Gemini Templo, bellique Portis. 

- Ejufdem Explicatio ad infcriptionem Augufli, qua? 

in Bali eft Obelifci ftatuti per Sixlum V. Pont, ante Portam Fla. 
minium , ali n s Populi. 

Petri Angeli Bargqi de privatorum publicorumque xdificiorum Urbis 
Roma: everforibus Epiftola. 

• - - Commentarius de Obelifco. 

Jofephi Caftalionis, de Columna Triumphal! Imp. Anionini, Com- 
mentarius. 

Fragmenta Veftigii Veteris Roma, ex Lapidibus Farnejianis nunc 
primum in Incem edita, cum Notis Jo. Bellonii. 

Huic tomo premittitur Livini Cruyilii Defcriptio faciei variorum 
locorum Urbis Roma:, tarn antiqua: quam novte, in XV. Tabulis 
seri incila. 


TOM. V. 

Jacobi Gutberii, de veteri jure Pontijicio Urbis Roma, libri quatnor. 

Jo. Andrcee Bajii, de Pontifice Maximo Romm Veteris, Exercitatia 
Hiftorica. 

■ Ejufdcm, de Pontificatu Maximo Imperatorum Romanorum 
Excrcitatio Hiftorica altera. 

Me. Angelas Caufams (de la Chauftc) de infignibus Pontificis Mtximi, 
Flaminis Dialis, Auguris, Sc inftrumento Sacrificantium. 

Augujiini Nipbii de Auguriis, libri duo. 

Jtii. Cafar Bul/ingerus de Sortibus. 

-de Auguriis & Aufpiciis. 

■ - — — - de Ominibus. 

■ ' ■ - ■■ ' de Prodigiis. 

— — ■ - - de Terr;e Motu Sc Fulminibus. 

Job. Bapt. Belli Diatriba de partibus Tcmpli Auguralis. 

Johannes Pierius Paler:anus de Fulminum iignificationibus. 

JuJU Lipfii de Pcfla & Pcjtalibus, Syntagma. 

Bzerbiel/s Spanbemii de Nununo Smyrna ursan, feu de Vejia Sc Prytani- 
bus Grercorum, Diatriba. 

Antique Tabulie Marmoretc, fobs efligie fymbolifque c.vfculpta:, 
Explicatio, Auflorc Flier. Alexandra juniorc. Acceilit non altfi- 
milis argument! expefitio figillorum /ona; velereni llatuam mar- 

jfdicbae/ls Angefi Cauf.e Dcorum Simuiachra, Idola, ulix-quc Imagines 

Jo. Buptifta llanfmii, de Jure-jurando Vetcrum, Liber. 

SupijMM TcdUrui do Jurc-juundo. 

Erycii 
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Etyeii Auteani de Jure-jurando Antiquorum Schediafina, in qito de 
Puteali Libonis. 

Marcs Zuerii Buxhornii, & aliorum Queftiones Roman#. 

TOM. VI. 

Francifcus Bernard us Ferrarius de Veterum Acclamationibus & Plaufi. 
Petrus Barthaldus de Ara. 

Benedittus Bachinus de Siftris, eorumque jiguris, ac differentia. 
Cafparus Sagittarius de Januis Veterum. 

Lazarus Bayfius de Re Veftiaria. 

Ottawius Ferrarius de Re Veftiaria. 

Albertus Rubcnius de Re Veftiaria Veterum, prsecipue de Lato Clavo. 
Ottawa Ferrarii Avialefta de Re Veftiaria. 

Jo. Baft. Donius de utraque Pasnula. 

Bart bolus Bartholin::s de Paenula. 

Aldus Manutius de Toga Romanorum. 

- de Tunica Romanorum. 

. ■ ■ ■ ■■■ de Tibiis Veterum. 

Theophilus \Raynaudus de Pileo, cxterifque Capitis tegminibus, tam 
fiicris quam profanis. 


TOM. VII. 

Fichardus Streinnius de Gentibus & Familiis Romanorum. 

Antonins Auguftinus de Familiis Romanorum. 

Familia: Romano: nobiliores, e Ful-vii Urftni Commentariis. 

Notitia Dignitatum utriufque Imperii, ultra Arcadii Uouoriique tem- 
pora : & in cam G. Pancirolli J. U. D. ceieberrimi, Commen- 
tarius. 

Marmor Pifanuta, de Honore BiJJtlii. Parergon inferitur de Ve¬ 
terum Sellis; cura Fa!. Cbcmcntellii J. C. Accidit Myodia, five 
de Muftis odoris Pijauis, Epiilola. 

TOM. VIII. 

Vetus Kalcndarium Romanorum, e marmore deferiptum, in ALdi- 

bus Majfcorum ad Agrippittam. 

Petri Ciaconii Volet am Nora:. ill vetus Romanorum Kalcndarium. 

Ful-vii XJrftni None id Kalendirium ruiticum Farncjiarum. 

Kalcndarii fragmentum, quod viiitur in Aidibus Capranicorum. 
Sibrundi tenner Connneni.irius in Falto's Kalendtrius Romanorum. 
Aliud vetus Kaleudariuni, quod in libris antiquis prxfigitur Faitis 

Kalcndarium Remanum fub. Imp. C.onlantio Imp. C.enjlaniiui magni 
Pilio, circc Ann. Cjirilli 35.j, compufiium. 
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Lambecii Notas in Kalendarium vetus. 

‘Thorn* Demjteri Kalendarium Rcmanum. 

Dionyjsii Petwvii Kalendarium vetus Rcmanum, cum Ortu Occafuque 
Stellarum. 

Petri GaJJindi Kalendarium Romanum compendiofe expofitum., 

Petri Viol* Vicetini de veteri novaque Romanorum temporum ratione 
libellus. 

Addianus Junius de Annis & Meniibus. 

-ejufdem Faftorum liber. 

Joannes LalamantiuS de Anno Romano. 

M. Jacobus Chrijlmanus de Kalendario Romano. 

Francifcus RoborteJlus Utinenjis de Menfium appellatione ex norai- 
nibus Impp. 

Jofephus Scaliger de veteri Anno Romanorum. 

Dionyfius Petaaiius de veteri Anno Romanorum. 

Samuelis Petiti Eclogae Chronological de Anno & Periodo veterum 
Romanorum. 

IVilhelmus Langius de veteri Anno Romanorum. 

Erycei Pule am de BiiTexto liber. 

Petrus Taffinus dc veterum Romanorum Anno Sacculari, ejufque po- 
tiffimum per ludos Saeculares celebritate, eorumque Chronologic. 
Eiycii Puteani de Nundinis Romanis liber. 

E. Georgii Tbololofani de Syntagmate Juris, Nundinis & Mercatibus. 
Joannis Baptijlee Belli Diatriba de Pbarfalici Conflictus Menfe & Die. 
Petri Morejlelli Philomufus, five de triplici Anno Romanorum Menii- 
bus eorumque parlibus, deque Die civili, & diverfitate Dierura 
libri quinque. 

•---Alypius, five de Prifcorum Romanorum Ferrib liber. 

Julius Ccefar Builonger us de Tributis ac Veftigalibus Populi Romania 
Vincentii Contercni de Frumentaria Romanorum Largitione, liber. 
Joannis Sheffcri Agrippa liberator, five Difiertatio de novis Tabulis. 
Barnabas Lrijjbnius de Ritu Nuptiarum, & Jure Connubiorum. 

Antonii Hotmanni, J. C. de veteri Ritu Nuptiarum, obfervatio. 

-, de Sponfalibus, de veteri Ritu Nuptiarum, Sc 

Jure Matrimoniorum, item de Spuriis Sc Legitimatione. 

Joannes Meurjius de Luxu Romanorum. 

Stanijlai Kybyerzykii, de Luxu Romanorum, Commcntarius. 

Joachims Joannis Mudcri dc Coronis, Nuptiarum pralertim, facris 
& proi'anis, libellus. 


TOM. IX. 


Onuphrius Panvinius Vcroncnjis dc LuJis Circenfibus, cum Notis. 
Joannis Argo/i |. U. D. & additamcnta Nicolai Pinned J. C. 

Julius Cerjar Bulleugaus JuUUusunfis, Dottpr Tlicologus, de^Circo 
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Romano, Ludilque Circenfibus, de Veriatione Circi Amphi¬ 
theatre ac de Theatro. 

Gnuphrius Panrvinius Veronenfes, de Ludis S*cularibus, liber. 

Agejilai MareJ'calti de Perl'onis & Larvis, earumque apud Veteres 
u'u & origine, Syntagmation. ' 

■Marqnardi Freheri Cecropiftromachia, antiqua Duelli Gladiatorii 
Sculptura in Sardonyche expoiita. Cum Nods Henries Gunterii 
'Thulmanii, J. U. Doft. 

JnJH Lipf.i Saturnalium Scrmonum libri duo, qui de Gladiatoribus. 

■ ■■■■■- ejufdem de Amphitheatre liber: in quo forma ipfa loci 

expreffe & ratio fpeftandi: Ut &, de Amphitheatris qua; extra 
Romam font, libellus ; in quo form* eorom aliquot & typi. 
Onuphrii Pcmuinii de Triumpho Conimentarius, Nous & Figuris 
illullratus a Joachimo 'Jeanne Mudero . 


‘ TOM. X. 

Nicolai Sergierii, de publicis Sc militaribus Imperii Romani Juris, 
libri quinque, isle, ex Gallica in Latinam Linguam tranflati ab 
Hear. Chr. Uenninio . 

Hcnr. Chr. Henninii Not* ad Birgierium. 

FranciJ'ci Patricii Res Militaris Romana, ex Italica in Latinam Lin¬ 
guam verfa a Ludolpbo Ncocoro. 

Hyoini Grammarici Sc Polybii Megalopolitani, de Caftris Romanis, qu* 
extant, cum NorE & Animadveriionibus Rat hords Hermanns Scbelii . 
Rat. Herm. Scbelii Differtatio de Sacramcntis. 

-- de Cuftodia Caftrorum. 

-- de Stipendio Militari. 

■ ■ ■ — ■ de Stipendio Equeltri. 

. .— de Stipendio Duftoi um. 

-—- dc Die Stipendii. 

■ de Frumento Sc \'ellc. 

- ■■ de Tribute & /Erario. 

-de Hneda. 

- - de Victu Milituin. 

--de Itinciv. 

- de Agmine Polibyano. 

- do Agmine F.Jp.Jtauo.^ 

.-de Cononibus Legioms antiquas. 

C. /.. Saisttr.fi/, de re Militari Ronumurnm liber. Opus pofthumurrv. 
'Jo. HrttrhiP.oecleri Didertario de Leg ini .c Romana. 

Francijitts Robert dins Viincnlls. 1. de I.egiouibus Romamrum ex 
Dione, lib. 4 . 11. dcCommodis Prcmiis, & Donis Militaribus. 

111. de Poems milicum, & Ignominib. 

Fryer i R til rani, de S'tpendio Militari a pud Romanos, Syntagma: 
quo modus ejus, lwcienus ignoratus, to—luuiiur. 
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Fincentii Contctrem, de Militari . Commentarius. 

Michael Angelin Caufaus, de Signis MilitariDus. 

Petri Rami, de Militia Jttlii Cajar is , liber. 

TO M. XI. 

Exechitlis Spanhmii Orbis Romania, feu ad ConfUtutionem Antonini 
Imperatoris, de qua TJlpianus leg. 17. Dig. de Statu Homir 
mini, Exercitationes dure. 

Fafti Magiftratunm Romanorum ab Urbe condita ad tempora Divi 
Fefpajiani Augufii, a Stephana Vinandis Pighio fuppletis Capitolinit 
fragmentis reftituti. 

Defcnprio Confulum, ex quo primi ordinati funt; five integri 
Falh Confulares, quos Idatianat doftri viri ha&enus appellarunt, 
opera St ftudio Philippi Labbe. 

1‘ironis Pro/peri, Aquitani, Chronicon integrum ab Adamo ad Romani 
captain a Gen/erica, Wand. Rege. 

Fafti Confulares Anonymi, quos a codice MS. Bibliothecae Cafar ter 
deprompfit, et diflertatione illuftravit, F. Henritus Norris. 
Anonymus de Prsefeftis Urbi ex temporibus Gallitni j ut & frag- 
mentum Faftorum ab Anno Chrifli 205. ad 353. ex editione 

jEgidii Buchtrii. 

Epiftola Confularis, in qua Collegia LXX. Confulum ab Anno 
Chrijlianar Epocha: XXIX. Imperii Tiberii Augujli decimo quin, 
to ufque Annum CCXXIX. Imperii Alexandri Severi oftavum, 
in vulgaris Faftis hattenus perperam defcripta, corriguntur, 
fupplentur, & illuftrantur, Audtore, F. Henrico Norris Veronenfi, 
Augufliniano. 

Sertorii Utfati, Equitis, de Noris Romanorum, Commentaries. 
DifTertationcs de Nummis Anriquis, divifae in quatuor partes, 
Auftore Ludovico Savato. Ex Gallica in Latissum Linguam 
tranftulit L. Neocarus. 

Alberti Rubenii DifTertatio dc Gemma Tiberiana Sc Augujlasa. 

- ■■■■■ ■ -de Urbibus Neocoris Diatribe. 

Marquardi Freheri, Confiliarii Palatini, de Re Monetaria veterans 
Romanorum, & hodierni apud Germanos Imperii. 

Robertus Cenalis de vera Menfurarum Ponderumque Ratione. 

Lucm Peti Juris Confulti, de Mcnfuris & Ponderibus Romanis St 
Grinds, cum his qui hodie Romm funt, collatis, Libri quinque. 
Prijciani Cafarienfts, Rhemnii Fatmii, Be da Angli, Volujii Mttiani, 
Balbi ad Ctlfum, Libri de Nummis, Ponderibus, Menfuru, Nti¬ 
me ris, eorumquc Notis, & de vcterc computandi per digitos Ra¬ 
tione, ab Elia Vineto Sant cue emendati, ut Si a. J. Frederica Gro- 
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Vincentius But:us de calido, frigido. Sc temperato Antiquorum 
putu, 'Sc quo mqdo in Deliciis uterentur. 

Julius Cos far Bullengerus de Coriviviis ; Libri quatuor. 

Eiycii Puteani reliquiae Convivii prilci, turn Ritus alii, Sc Cenfuras. 
Alndrets Barcii , de Thermis veterum,. Liber lingular is. 

Francifci Robortdli Laconici; feu Sudationis, qua: adhuc vilitur in 
. ruina Balnearum Pifasus Urbis, explicatio. i 
Francifci Marinas Turrigii Notre ad vetuftiflimam Urfi Togati, Ludi , 
Pilae vitrere inventoris infcriptionem. 

Martini Lipcnii Strenarium Hiftoria, a prima Origine per diverlas 
Regum, Confulum, & Imperatorum Romanorum, nec non Epifco- 
porum aetates ad noftra ufque tempora. 

Marci Meiiontii, de Fabrica Triremium, liber. 

Conflantini Opelii de Fabrica Triremium, Meibomiana Epiftola per- 
brevis ad amicum. 

Jfaacci VoJJii de Triremium & Liburnicarum conftru&ione differ- 
. tatio. 

Jacobi Philippi Thomafini, de Donariis ac Tabellis Votivis, liber 
lingularis. 

Vincenii /Vfanii, de Invidia Sc Fafcino Veterum, libellus. # 

Joannis Sbejferi, de Antiquorum Torquibus, Syntagma. 

M{cbaclis. Angeli CauJ'ai Diflertationes tres. 

.. I., Be Vafis, Bullis, Armillis, Fibulis, Annullis, Clavibus, 

, Tefleris, Stylis, Strigilibus, Guttis, i’hialis Laclin matoris. Sc de 
Manibus aeneis vota referentibus. * 

—— II. De Mutini Simulacris. 

. i. i — III. De /Km:is Antiquorum Luccrnis. 

Qcla-jii Ferrarii, Diflercatio de Veterum Luccrnis Sepulchralibus, 
PKluros antiquae Scpujchri Nafoniorum in Via Flnuima, delineate 
& xri ipcifx, a Petra Sanelo Bartcio ; explicate vero Sc illulirata: 
a Joanne Petro Bellorio; ex Italica Lingua in Latiiu.ni verlit Lu- 
(lolphus Neccorus. 

Jacobi Gutberii de Jure Maniutn, feu de Rmi, More, Sc Legibus 
prifei Funeris, libri tres. 

——-r—Choarfies major, vcl de orbitate tolcranda ad Annum Ro- 
beretim J. C. Prafatio. 

Pftri Mortflelli Pompa Feralis, live jufia Funebria Veterum ; Libri 
• 
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